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ADVERTISEMENT. 



There is no occasion, in this place, to enlarge on the importance and 
interest attached to the Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines, and other 
Commissioners, which met at Westminster. No account of this memorable 
Assembly was published at the time ; but in our own days ample justice 
has been done, in many quarters, in rendering honour to the memory of the 
learned and pious men of whom it was composed, and in commemorating 
their proceedings. In particular, the Rev. Dr Hetherington, in his " History 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines," has fully and ably supplied a 
desideratum which had often been regretted. 

During the protracted meetings of the Assembly, extending over the 
unusual period of six years, several of the members, we are informed, were 
accustomed to keep Notes of the Debates. Such a Journal, by the learned Dr 
John Lightfoot, was first published in the edition of his Works, 1825. The 
following Notes by George Gillespie, are also now printed for the first time ; 
and it is hoped they will form a suitable companion to the Work of the 
English Divine, not merely in supplying some of his omissions, but also at 
times in furnishing a more enlarged and accurate view of the Debates which 
took place on some of the most important subjects that came under the 
deliberation of the Assembly. The character of the singularly acute writer 
adds no little weight to the estimation in which these Notes should be held. 

In 1707 the industrious Wodrow seems to intimate that Gillespie wrote 
six volumes during the time he attended the Assembly.* At present only the 
contents of two volumes-)- are known to be extant. A suggestion, however, 

* According to a passage in a letter from Wodrow, in 1722, quoted by the Editor of Baillie's 
Letters and Journals, vol. iii., p. 449, in connection with Gillespie's Speech at the General Assem- 
bly at Edinburgh, August 1647, the number of these Note-Books are said to be " 12 or 14 
volumes." 

t In Wodrow's hand, " Mr G. Gillespy's Notes taken in y e Assembly at Westminster, two of his 
volumes." (Contents of MS. No. 5, 8vo). 



Vi ADVERTISEMENT. 



may be ventured, in accordance with Dr Hetherington's remark at page xxxv 
of the Memoir of the Author, that it is possible in these two volumes we may 
possess all that Gillespie actually recorded of these Debates ; and that the 
remaining volumes or note-books may have contained portions of his more 
elaborate works, which were written and published during the four or five 
years he remained in London. 

As Dr Hetherington has already described the contents of the following 
sheets, it is only necessary further to add, that both the Manuscripts which 
have been employed in this publication are preserved amongst Wodrow's MSS. 
in the Advocates' Library. 



THE ORDINANCE OF PARLIAMENT CALLING THE ASSEMBLY 
WHICH MET AT WESTMINSTER. 



Junix 12, 1643. 

AN ORDINANCE OF THE LORDS AND COMMONS 
ASSEMBLED IN PARLIAMENT, FOR THE CALL- 
ING OF AN ASSEMBLY OF LEARNED AND 
GODLY DIVINES, TO BE CONSULTED WITH 
BY THE PARLIAMENT, FOR THE SETTLING 
OF THE GOVERNMENT AND LITURGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND FOR VIN- 
DICATING AND CLEARING OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE SAID CHURCH FROM FALSE 
ASPERSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. 

Whereas amongst the infinite blessings 
of almighty God upon this nation, none is, 
or can be, more dear unto us than the pu- 
rity of our religion, and for that as yet 
many things remain in the Liturgy, Discipline 
and Government of the Church, which do 
necessarily require a further and more per- 
fect reformation than as yet hath been at- 
tained : And whereas it hath been declared 
and resolved by the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, that the present 
church government by archbishops, bishops, 
their chancellors, commissaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, and other eccle- 
siastical officers depending upon the hierar- 
chy, is evil and justly offensive and burden- 
some to the kingdom, a great impediment 
to reformation and growth of religion, and 
very prejudicial to the state and govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and that therefore 
they are resolved that the same shall be 
taken away, and that such a government 
shall be settled in the church as may be 
most agreeable to God's holy word, and 
most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
of the church at home, and nearer agree- 
ment with the Church of Scotland, and 
other reformed churches abroad, and for 
the better effecting hereof, and for the vin- 
dicating and clearing of the doctrine of the 
Church of England from all false calumnies 



and aspersions, It is thought fit and neces- 
sary to call an assembly of learned, godly, 
and judicious divines (who, together with 
some members of both the Houses of Par- 
liament, are), to consult and advise of such 
matters and things, touching the premises, 
as shall be proposed unto them by both or 
either of the Houses of Parliament, and to 
give their advice and counsel therein, to 
both or either of the said Houses, when, 
and as often as they shall be thereunto re- 
quired : Be it therefore ordained, by the 
Lords and Commons in this present Par- 
liament assembled, That all and every the 
persons hereafter in this present ordi- 
nance named, that is to say, Algernon, 
Earl of Northumberland; William, Earl 
of Bedford ; Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Mountgomery; William, Earl of Salisbury; 
Henry, Earl of Holland ; Edward, Earl of 
Manchester ; William, Lord Viscount Say 
and Scale ,• Edward, Lord Viscount Con- 
way ; Philip, Lord Wharton ; Edward, 
Lord Howard of Estrick; John Selden, 
Esquire ; Francis B*)ws, Esquire ; Edmund 
Prideaux, Esquire ; Sir Henry Vane, 
Knight, senior ; John Glyn, Esquire, Re- 
corder of London ; John White, Esquire ; 
Bouldstrode Whitlocke, Esquire ; Hum- 
phrey Salloway, Esquire ; Master Ser- 
geant Wilde; Oliver Saint John, Es- 
quire, His Majesty's Solicitor ; Sir Benja- 
min Rudyard, Knight; John Pym, Esquire; 
Sir John Clotworthy, Knight; John 
Maynard, Esquire ; Sir Henry Vane, 
Knight, junior ; William Pierepont, 
Esquire ; William Wheeler, Esquire ; 
Sir Thomas Barrington, KnighJ ; Wal- 
ter Young, Esquire ; Sir John Evelin, 
Knight ; Herbert Palmer of Ashwell, 
Bachelor in Divinity; Oliver Boles of 
Sutton, Bachelor in Divinity ; Henry Wil- 
kinson of Waddesdon, Bachelor in Divinity; 
Thomas Valentine of Chalfont Giles, Ba- 
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chelor in Divinity ; Doctor William Twiss 
of Newbery ; William Reynor of Egham ; 
Master Hannibal Gammon of Maugan ; 
Master Jasper Hicks of Lawrick ; Doctor 
Joshua Hoyle, late of Dublin, in Ireland ; 
William Bridges of Yarmouth ; Thomas 
Wincop of Eliesworth, Doctor in Divinity ; 
Thomas Goodwin of London, Bachelor in 
Divinity ; John Ley of Bud worth, in Che- 
shire ; Thomas Case of London ; John 
Pyne of Bereferers ; Master Whidden of 
Mooreton ; Doctor Richard Love of Ek- 
ington ; Doctor William Gouge of Black- 
friars, London ; Doctor Ralph Browne- 
rigg, Bishop of Exeter; Doctor Samuel 
Ward, Master of Sidney College ; John 
White of Dorchester; Edward Peale of 
Compton; Stephen Marshall of Finch- 
ingfield, Bachelor in Diviniiy ; Obadiah 
Sedgewicke of Cogshall, Bachelor in Di- 
vinity ; Master Carter ; Peter Clerke of 
Carnaby ; William Mew ofJJfcjington, Ba- 
chelor in Divinity ; Rich^ri&0apell of 
Pitchcombe ; Theophilus Bathurst of 
Overton, Watervile ; Philip Nye of Kim- 
bolton; Doctor Brocket Smith of Bark- 
way ; Doctor Cor&bi<ius Burges of Wat- 
ford ; John Greene of- Pencombe ; Stan- 
ley Gower of Brampton Bryan ; Francis 
Taylor of Yalding ; Thomas Wilson of 
Otham ; Anthony Tuckney of Boston, 
Bachelor in Divinity ; Thomas Coleman 
of Bliton ; Charles Herle of Winwicke ; 
Richard Herricke of Manchester ; Rich- 
ard Cleyton of Showell ; George Gibbs 
of Ayleston ; Doctor Calibute Downing of 
Hackney ; Jeremy Boroughs of Stepney ; 
Edmund Calamy, Bachelor in Divinity; 
George Walker, Bachelor in Divinity; 
Joseph Carroll of Lincoln's Inn ; Laza- 
rus Seaman of London ; Doctor John 
Harris, Warden of Winchester College ; 
George Morley of Mildenhal; Edward 
Reynolds of Branston ; Thomas Hill of 
Tytehmarch, Bachelor in Divinity ; Doctor 
Robert Saunderson of Boothby Panell ; 
John Foxcraft of Gotham ; John Jack- 
son of Marske ; William Carter of Lon- 
don ; Thomas Thoroghgood of Massing- 
ham ; John Arrowsmith of Lynne ; Ro- 
bert Harris of Hanwell, Bachelor in Di- 
vinity ; Robert Crosse of Lincoln College, 
Bachelor in Divinity ; James, Archbishop 
of Armagh ; Doctor Matthias Stiles of 
Saint George, Eastcheap, London ; Samuel 
Gibson of Burley; Jeremiah Whitacre 
of Streton; Doctor Edmund Stanton of 



Kingston ; Doctor Daniel Featly of Lam- 
beth ; Francis Coke of Yoxhall; John 
Lightfoot of Ashley ; Edward Corbet of 
Merton College, Oxon ; Samuel Helder- 
sham of Felton ; John Langley of West- 
endersley ; Christopher Tisdalle of Up- 
husborne ; Thomas Young of Stowmarket; 
John Phillips of Wrentham ; Humphrey 
Chambers of Claverton, Bachelor in Divi- 
nity ; John Conant of Lymington, Ba- 
chelor in Divinity ; Henry Hall of Nor- 
wich, Bachelor in Divinity ; Henry Hut- 
ton ; Henry Scudder of Colingborne ; 
Thomas Bayley of Manningford Bruce ; 
Benjamin Pickering of Easthoatley ; 
Henry Ney of Clapham ; Arthur Sal- 
laway of Severnstoke ; Sydrach Sympson 
of London ; Anthony Burgesse of Sutton, 
Coldfield ; Richard Vines of Callcot ; 
William Greenhill of Stepney; William 
Moreton of Newcastle ; Richard Buck- 
ley ; Doctor Thomas Temple of Battersey ; 
Josias Shute in Lombard Street ; Master 
Nicholson; Thomas Gattaker of Ro- 
therhith, Bachelor in Divinity ; James 
Welby of Silatten; Doctor Christopher 
Pashley of Hawarden ; Henry Tozer, 
Bachelor in Divinity ; William Spurstow 
of Hampden, in Com., 1 Bucks; Francis 
Channel of Oxon ; Edward Ellis of Gils- 
feild, Bachelor in Divinity; Doctor John 
Hacket of Saint Andrews, Holburn ; Sa- 
muel de la Place ; John de la March ; 
Matthew Newcomen of Dedham ; Wil- 
liam Lyford of Sherborne, in Com., Dor- 
set; Master Carter of Dynton, in Com., 
Bucks ; William Lance of Harrow, in 
Middlesex ; Thomas Hodges of Kensing- 
ton, in Com., Middlesex; Andreas Pern 
of Wilby, in Com., Northampton ; Doctor 
Thomas Westfield, St Bartholmew the 
Great, London, Bishop of Bristol; Dr Henry 
Hammond of Perishurst in Kent ; Nicolas 
Prophet of Marleburrough, in Com., Wilts; 
Peter Sterry of London ; John Erle of 
Bishopston in Com., Wilts ; Master GlteBON 
of Waltham ; Henry Painter of Exeter, 
Bachelor in Divinity ; Master Michelth- 
waite of Cherryburton ; Doctor John Win- 
cop of Saint Martin's-in-the-Fields ; Master 
Price of Paul's Church, in Covent-Garden ; 
Henry Wilkinson, junior, Bachelor in Di- 
vinity; Dr Richard Oldsworth, Master 
of Emanuel College in Cambridge ; Master 
William Duning of Coldaston, and such 

i In Com., that is, in comitate, or in the connty of. 
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other person and persons as shall he nomi- 
nated and appointed by both Houses of 
Parliament, or so many of them as shall 
not be letted by sickness or other necessary 
impediment, shall meet and assemble, and 
are hereby required and enjoined, upon 
summons signed by the clerks of both 
Houses of Parliament, left at their several 
respective dwellings, to meet and assemble 
themselves at Westminster, in the chapel 
called King Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
on the first day ef July, in the year of our 
Lord 1643; and after the first meeting, 
being at the least of the number of forty, 
shall from time to time sit, and be removed 
from place to place, and also that the said 
Assembly shall be dissolved in such manner 
as, by both Houses of Parliament, shall be 
directed ; and the said persons, or so many 
of them as shall be so assembled or sit, shall 
have power and authority, and are hereby 
likewise enjoined, from time to time during 
this present Parliament, or until further 
order be taken, by both the said Houses, 
to confer and treat amongst themselves of 
such matters and things touching and con- 
cerning the Liturgy, Discipline, and Go- 
vernment of the Church of England, or the 
vindicating and clearing of the Doctrine of 
the same from all false aspersions and mis- 
constructions, as shall be proposed unto them 
by both, or either of the said Houses of Par- 
liament, and no other ; and to deliver their 
opinions a&d advices of, or touching the 
matters aforesaid, as shall be most agree- 
able to the word of God, to both or either 
of the said Houses, from time to time, 
in such manner and sort as, by both or 
either of the said Houses of Parliament 
shall be required, and the same not to di- 
vulge by printing, writing, or otherwise, 
without the consent of both or either House 
of Parliament. 

And be it further ordained by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That William Twiss, Doc- 
tor in Divinity, shall sit in the chair as pro- 
locutor of the said Assembly, and if he hap- 
pen to die, or be letted by sickness, or 
other necessary impediment, then such other 
person to be appointed in his place, as shall 
be agreed on by both the said Houses of 
Parliament : And in case any difference of 
opinion shall happen amongst the said per- 
sons so assembled, touching any the matters 
that shall be proposed to them as aforesaid, 



that then they shall represent the same, to- 
gether with the reasons thereof, to both or 
either of the said Houses respectively, to 
the end such further direction may be given 
therein as shall be requisite in that behalf. 

And be it further ordained by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That for the charges and ex- 
penses of the said Divines, and every of them, 
m attending the said service, there shall be 
allowed unto every of them that shall so 
attend, during the time of their said attend- 
ance, and for ten days before and ten days 
after, the sum of four shillings for every 
day, at the charges of the commonwealth, at 
such time, and in such manner as, by both 
Houses of Parliament, shall be appointed. 

And be it further ordained, That all and 
every the said Divines, so as aforesaid re- 
quired and enjoined to meet and assemble, 
snail be freed and acquitted of and from 
every offence, forfeiture, penalty, loss or da- 
mage which shall or may arise, or grow by 
reason of any non-residence or absence of 
them, or any of them, from his or their, or 
any of their church, churches or cures, for, 
or in respect of, their said attendance upon 
the said service, any law or statute of non- 
residence, or other law or statute -enjoining 
their attendance upon their respective min- 
istries or charges to the contrary thereof 
notwithstanding : And if any of the persons 
before named shall happen to die before the 
said Assembly shall be dissolved by order of 
both Houses of Parliament, then such other 
person or persons shall be nominated and 
placed in the room and stead of such person 
and persons so dying, as by both the said 
Houses shall be thought fit and agreed upon: 
And every such person or persons so to be 
named shall have the like power and autho- 
rity, freedom, and acquittal to all intents 
and purposes, and also all such wages and 
allowances for the said service during the 
time of his or their attendance, as to any 
other of the said persons in this Ordinance 
named, is by this Ordinance limited and 
appointed. 

Provided always that this Ordinance, or 
anything therein contained, shall not give 
unto the persons aforesaid, or any of them, 
nor shall they, in this Assembly, assume 
to exercise any jurisdiction, power or 
authority ecclesiastical whatsoever, or any 
other power, than is herein particularly 
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THE OATH TO BE TAKEN BY THE MEMBERS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

u I, A. B., do seriously and solemnly protest, in the presence of Almighty God, that in 
this Assembly, whereof I am a Member, I will not maintain any thing, in matters of 
Doctrine, but what I think, in my conscience, to be truth ; or in point of Discipline, but 
what I shall conceive to conduce most to the glory of God, and the good and peace of Lis 
Church." — Journals of the House of Commons, 6th July, 1643. 

13th July, 1643. 
" Ordered, That the Assembly do take the new Oath and Covenant, taken by both 
Houses of Parliament."* 

On the 15th of July the Assembly appointed the 18th for taking it, and the 
members to attend. 

On the 17th, a message from the Peers' desired them to delay till further notice. 

Lightfoofs Journal. 

+ Two forms of this English Covenant will be found in the Lords Journals, at the 9th of June 
1643 : one to be taken by the two Houses, which the Assembly were also required to take ; the 
other, by the subjects at large. 



LIST OF MEMBERS SUPERADDED; 

ADMITTED POSTERIOR TO THE ORDINANCE, 1643. 



Ministers. 



1643. June 14. X. C. 
Aug. 5. C. 
Sept. 15. X. 
Oct. 23. a 
Nov. 2. C. 

1643-4. Feb. 1. C.L. 
„ I. C.L. 
„ 1. C. 
„ 29. C.L. 

1644. May 13. C. 
Oct. 16.X. 
Dec. 25. C. 

1644-5. Jan. 8.X. 

Mar. 19. X. C. 

1645. May 7. X. 
1645-6. Jan. 3. C. 

Mar. 2.(7. 
1646-7. Mar. 23. C. 



Simeon Ashe of St Brides, 

Francis Woodcock of St Laurence Lane, 

John Maynard, A.M. of Mayfield, 

Thomas Clendon, 

John Dury, 

William Rathbone, 

John Strickland of New Sarum, 

William Good, B.D. of Denton. 

John Bond, Master of the Savoy, 

Humphrey Hardwicke of Hadham. 

Daniel Cawdry of Great Billing, 

John Ward of Ipswich, 

Philip Delme, 

Thomas Ford of Magdalene Hall, 

Richard By field of Long Ditton, 

William Stronge of Westminster. 

Robert Johnson of Yorkshire, 

Samuel Boulton, 



vice Shute, deceased, 

v. Moreton, dec. 

v. Nye, Henry, dec. 

v. Nicholson. 

v. Dr Downing, dec. 

v. Morley. 

v. Dr Ward, dec. 

v. Archbishop Usher. 

v. Dr John Harris. 

v. Rathbone, dec. 

v. Bowles, dec. 

v. Dr Featly, dec. 

v. Carter, dec. 

v. Burroughs, dec. 



The L. or C. affixed to the date, refers to the Journals in which it is noticed. As 
either House nominated, and the other concurred, that Journal is referred to which re- 
cords the concurrence. 

Thomas Dillingham of Dean, Christopher Love of Lawrence Jury, Mr Moore and 
Wm. Newscove are mentioned in some of the lists of Members superadded, but in glancing 
over the Journals, their nomination or appointment has not been observed. 

Clendon was nominated by the Commons, the Lords' concurrence has not been ob- 
served : his admission may therefore be doubtful. 

The Commons delayed Delme till they should consult the Scottish Commissioners, and 
several of those nominated by the Lords they postponed sine die. 

Shute's decease and Ashe's appointment being so close on the passing of the Ordinance, 
some copies have omitted Shute's name, and inserted that of Ashe. 



Peers. 

Basil, Earl of Denbigh, 
1643. Sept. 1 1 . Oliver, Earl of Bolingbroke, 

William, Lord Grey of Werke, 
1643-4. Jan. 6. C. X. Robert, Earl of Essex. 



>, and > 
rke, J 



vice Bedford, Holland 
and Conway, "gone 
away." 



1643. Dec. 18. C. 
1643-4. Jan. 6. C. 

1644. Dec. 6.X. 
1644-5. Feb. 15. 



Commons. 
Sir Robert Harley, v. Pym, deceased. 

Sir Arthur Haselrig, ) These two are the Commons' proportion 
Robert Reynolds, J to Essex. 

Sir William Massam, v. Barrington, dec. 

William Stroud, v. White, dec. 



Scribes not Members. 

1643. July. 5. C. Adoniram Byfield, 

Henry Roborough. 
Dec. 18. C. John Wallis, Amanuensis. 

1644. Oct. 24. C. Elector Palatine, to hear. 

Commissioners from the Church op Scotland admitted by Parliament 
"to be present, and to debate upon occasion." 

Ministers. 

Alexander Henderson of Edinburgh, ; 

Robert Douglas of Edinburgh. i 

Samuel Rutherford of St Andrews. 
Robert Baillie of Glasgow. 
George Gillespie of Edinburgh. 

Elders. 
John, Earl of Cassilis. 

John, Lord Maitland, (afterwards Earl of Lauderdale.) 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston. 

The above Commissioners wore appointed by the General Assembly on the 19th of 
August 1643. Lord Maitland, Henderson and Gillespie, arrived in London, and took 
their seats on the 16th of September. Baillie and Rutherford followed in November, 
and first sat on the 20th of that month. The Earl of Cassilis and Robert Douglas being 
otherwise employed in public affairs appear never to have taken their 6eats ; and War- 
riston, who was admitted on the 1st of February 1644, attended very few meetings. In 
the nomination of Ministers, from 1644 to 1648, no other change was made by tne As- 
sembly than the omission of Henderson's name after his death in 1646. 

In the Case of the Elders. 

1643. Sept. 16. C. Robert Meldrum was admitted by the Houses to be present and de- 

bate along with Maitland. 
1643-4. Feb. 1. C. Johnston of Warriston admitted. 

1644. Sept. 13. C. John Earl of Loudoun admitted. Subscribes, with the other Church 

Commissioners, their letters from London, dated Jan. 6, 1644-5, 
Sept. 10 & 29, 1646. 
1646-6. Jan. 29. C. Lord Balmerino, attending on some case before the House of Lords, 
was admitted to be present and to debate upon occasion, " as the 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland formerly did." 

1646. June 18. The General Assembly substituted Balmerino vice Cassilis. 

30. Their General Commission finding Balmerino could not attend, ap- 
pointed Argyle in his place. — ( Letter in Lords Journals,) 
July 8. The Houses admit Argyle. He subscribes the above letter of Sept. 10. 
1646-7. Jan. 20. Commission of Assembly appoint George Winram of Libberton, vice 
Argyle. (Letter in Lords Journals. J I 

Feb. 13. Winram admitted. 

1647. Aug. 31. The Assembly renew their own commission of last year. — (Printed ' 

Acts. J 

1648. Aug. 11. Renew their commission of last year, omitting Lauderdale and re- 

placing Cassilis. — (Printed Acts. J j 

This last commission was probably not fulfilled. 

Robert Meldrum, much employed in confidential transactions ever since 1639, was < 

nephew to Sir John Meldrum, a commander in the Parliament's army. — Letter of I 

Crawford Lindsay, Lords Journals, Wth April, 1646. ' 
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George Gillespie was one of the most remarkable men of the period in 
which he lived, singularly fertile as that period was in men of great abilities. 
He seems to have been almost unknown, till the publication of his first work, 
which dazzled and astonished his countrymen by the rare combination it dis- 
played of learning and genius of the highest order. From that time forward, 
he held an undisputed position among the foremost of the distinguished men 
by whose talents and energy the Church of Scotland was delivered from prelatic 
despotism. Yet, although greatly admired by all his compeers during his 
brilliant career, so very little has been recorded respecting him, that we can 
but glean a scanty supply of materials, from a variety of sources, out of which 
to construct a brief memoir of his life. 

We have not met with any particular reference to the family from which 
George Gillespie was descended, except a very brief notice of his father, the 
Rev. John Gillespie, in Livingston's u Memorable Characteristics." From 
this we learn that he was minister at Kirkcaldy, and that he was, to use 
Livingston's language, u a thundering preacher." In that town George 
Gillespie was born; but, as the earlier volumes of the Session Register of 
Births and Baptisms have been lost, the precise year of his birth cannot be 
ascertained from that source. It could not, however, have been earlier than 
1612, in which year his father was chosen to the second charge in Kirkcaldy, 
as appears from the town records, nor later than 1613, as the existing 
Register commences January, 1614, and, in the end of that year, the birth 
of a daughter of Mr John Gillespie is registered, and again in 1616, of a son, 
baptised Patrick. It may be assumed, therefore, with tolerable certainty, 
that George Gillespie was born early in the year 1613, a date which agrees 
with that engraven on his tombstone. Wodrow, indeed, states, on the autho- 
rity of Mr Simpson, that Gillespie was born on the 21st of January, 1613. 

b 
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Nothing has been recorded respecting the youthful period of Gillespie's life. 
The earliest notice of him which appears, is merely sufficient to intimate that 
his mind must have been carefully cultivated from his boyhood, as it relates 
to the time of his being sent to the University of St Andrews, to prosecuto 
his studies, in 1629, when he was, of course, in his 16th year. It appears to 
have been tho custom of the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy, as of many others at 
that time, to support young men of merit at the University, as Presbytery 
Bursars, by means of the contributions of the parishes within its bounds. In 
the Session Record of Kirkcaldy tho following statement occurs, dated Novem- 
ber, 1629 : — "The Session are content that Mr George Gillespie shall have 
as much money of our Session, for his interteynment, as Dysart gives, viz. 20 
merks, being our Presbytery Bursar." In some of the brief biographical 
notices of him which have been given, we are informed that during the course 
of his attendance at the University, he gave ample evidence of both genius 
and industry, by the rapid growth and development of mental power, and the 
equally rapid acquirement of extensive learning, in both of which respects he 
surpassed his fellow-students. That this must have been the case, his future 
eminence, so early achieved, sufficiently proves ; but nothing of a very definite 
nature, relating to that period, has been preserved. 

When he had completed his academic career, and was ready to enter into 
the office of the ministry, his progress was obstructed by a difficulty which, 
for a time, proved insurmountable. Being conscientiously convinced that the 
prelatic system of church government is of human invention, and not of Divine 
institution, and having seen the bitter fruits it bore in Scotland, he would not 
submit to receive ordination from a bishop, and could not, at that juncture, 
obtain admission into the ministerial office without it. Though thus excluded 
from the object of his pursuit, he found congenial employment for his pious 
and active mind in the household of Lord Kenmure, where he resided as 
domestic chaplain, till the death of that nobleman in September, 1634. Soon 
afterwards we find him discharging a similar duty in the family of the Earl of 
Cassilis, and, at the same time, acting as tutor to Lord Kennedy, the Earl's 
eldest son. This latter employment furnished him with both leisure and 
inducement to prosecute his studies, and that, too, in the very direction to 
which his mind had been already predisposed. But, in order to obtain an 
intelligible view of the state of matters in Scotland at that period, we must 
take a brief survey of the events which had been moulding the aspect of both 
church and kingdom for some time before. 

It may be assumed as a point which no person of competent knowledge and 
candid mind will deny or dispute, that the Reformed Church of Scotland was, 
from its very origin, Presbyterian ; equally opposed to the prelatic superiority 
of one minister over others, and to the authority of the civil power in spiritual 
matters. This point, therefore, we need not occupy space in proving ; but we 
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may suggest, that there is a much closer and more important connexion 
between the two elements here specified, than is generally remarked. For, 
as a little reflection will show, without the pre-eminence of some small number 
of ministers over the rest, the civil power cannot obtain the means of directly 
exercising an authoritative control in spiritual matters. Even the indirect 
methods of corruption which may be employed can be but partially successful, 
and may at any time be defeated, whenever the general body shall be restored 
to purity and put forth its inherent power. A truly presbyterian church, 
therefore, never can be thoroughly depended on by civil rulers who wish to 
use it as a mere engine of state for political purposes ; consequently, a truly 
presbyterian church has never found much favour in the estimation of the civil 
power, — and, it may be added, never will, till the civil power itself become 
truly Christian. Thus viewed, it was not strange that the civil power in 
Scotland, whether wielded by a regent such as Morton, or a king like James 
VI., should strenuously and perseveringly seek the subversion of the Presby- 
terian Church. In the earlier stage of the struggle, first Morton, and then 
James, attempted force, but found the attempt to be in vain. At length the 
King seemed inclined to leave off the hopeless and pernicious contest ; and, in 
the year 1592, an Act of Parliament was passed, ratifying all the essential 
elements of the Presbyterian Church, in doctrine, government, discipline, and 
worship. But this proved to be merely a cessation of hostilities on the part 
of the King, preparatory to their resumption in a more insidious and dangerous 
manner, and by the dark instrumentality of his boasted " king-craft." 

The first indication of the crafty monarch's designs was in the year 1597, 
when he, " of his great zeal and singular affection which he always has to the 
advancement of the true religion, presently professed within this realm," to 
use his own words, enacted that all who should be appointed to the prelatic 
dignity, should enjoy the privilege of sitting and voting in Parliament. The 
pretence was, that these persons would attend better to the interests of the 
Church than could be done by laymen ; the intention was, to introduce the 
prelatic order and subvert the Presbyterian Church. And, that this might be 
done quietly and imperceptibly, the question respecting the influence which 
these parliamentary representatives of the Church should have in the govern- 
ment of the Church itself, was left to be determined by the King and the 
General Assembly. Many of the most judicious and clear-sighted of the 
ministers perceived the dangerous tendency of this measure, and gave it their 
decided and strenuous opposition ; but others, wearied out by their conflict 
with the avaricious and tyrannical conduct of the nobility, which they hoped 
thus more effectually to resist, or gained over by the persuasions of the King 
and the court party, supported the proposal. The result was, that the 
measure was carried in the Assembly of 1598, by a majority of ten, and that 
majority formed chiefly by the votes of the elders, whom the King had induced 
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to support his views. Scarcely had even this step been taken, when the Church 
became alarmed at the possible consequences ; and, in order to avoid increas- 
ing that alarm, all further consideration of the measure, with reference to its 
subordinate details, was postponed till the meeting of the next Assembly. 
Nor was this enough. As the time for the next Assembly drew near, the 
King felt so uncertain of success, that he prorogued the appointed meeting, 
and betook himself to those private artifices by which his previous conquest 
had been gained. 

When the Assembly of 1600 met, the most intense interest was felt by the 
whole kingdom in its proceedings, all men perceiving that upon its decision 
would depend the continuation or the overthrow of the presbyterian form of 
church government in Scotland. The King's first step was the arbitrary 
exclusion from the Assembly of the celebrated Andrew Melville. The dis- 
cussion commenced respecting the propriety of ministers voting in Parliament. 
But when those who favoured the measure could not meet the argument of 
its opponents, the King again interposed, and authoritatively declared that 
the preceding General Assembly had already decided the general question in 
the affirmative ; and that they had now only to determine subordinate arrange- 
ments. The measure was thus saved from defeat. The next question, 
whether the parliamentary ministers should hold their place for life, or be 
annually elected, was decided in favour of annual election. Yet James 
prevailed upon the clerk to frame an ambiguous statement in the minute of 
proceedings, virtually granting what the Assembly had rejected. Even then, 
though thus both overborne and tricked by the King, the Church framed a 
number of carefully expressed u caveats," or cautions, for protecting her 
liberties, and guarding against the introduction of Prelacy. It was not, 
however, the intention of the King to pay any regard to these " caveats," so 
soon as he might think it convenient to set them aside ; and, accordingly, 
within a few months he appointed three bishops to the vacant sees of Boss, 
Aberdeen, and Caithness, directly in violation of all the " caveats'" by which he 
had agreed that the appointment of ecclesiastical commissioners to Parliament 
should be regulated. 

That mysterious event, the Gowry conspiracy, and the views taken of it by 
some of the best and most influential of the ministers, tended to alter the 
aspect of the struggle between the King and the Church; and though the King 
twice interposed to change the Assembly's time and place of meeting by his 
own authority, contrary to the provisions of the act, 1592, yet the church 
succeeded in maintaining a large measure of its primitive freedom and purity, 
against the encroachments of the crafty and perfidious monarch and his 
" creatures," to use their own phrase, the bishops. 

The Assembly of 1 602, however, was the last that retained anything like 
presbyterian liberty, and ventured to act on its own convictions of duty. 
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But, the death of Queen Elizabeth, and the accession of James to the English 
throne, directed his main attention for a time to other matters, and gave 
occasion to a temporary pause in his violations of all the laws which he had 
repeatedly sworn to maintain. The pause was brief. The flattering servility 
of the English bishops inflated his vanity to an extravagant degree, and 
rendered him the more determined to subvert wholly the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, and to erect Prelacy on its ruins. He had already presumed 
more than once to postpone meetings of the General Assembly, by his own 
arbitrary authority; he resumed this course, postponed the Assembly for one 
year, naming another, — then prorogued it again, without naming another day 
of meeting, which was nearly equivalent to an intimation, that it should 
entirely depend upon his pleasure whether it should ever meet again, — directly 
contrary to the act, 1592, in which it was expressly stipulated that the 
Assembly should meet at least once a year. The most zealous and faithful 
of the ministers were now fully aware of the imminent peril to which 
spiritual liberty was exposed. On the 2d of July, 1605, the day on which 
the General Assembly had been appointed to meet at Aberdeen, nineteen 
ministers met, constituted the Assembly in the usual form, and while engaged 
in reading a letter presented by the King's Commissioner, a messenger-at- 
arms entered, and in the King's name, charged them to dismiss, on pain of 
being held guilty of rebellion. The moderator appointed another day of 
meeting, and dissolved the Assembly in the usual manner. This bold and 
independent, though perfectly legal and constitutional conduct, roused the 
wrath of the King to fury. Six of the most eminent of the ministers, one of 
whom was John Welsh of Ayr, son-in-law of Knox, were confined in a miser- 
able dungeon in the castle of Blackness, for a period of fourteen months, 
and then banished to France. Eight others were imprisoned for a time, 
and banished to the remotest parts of Scotland. The severity of Robert 
Bruce's treatment was increased ; and six other ministers, who had not been 
directly involved in the resistance to the King's authority, by the suppressed 
Assembly of Aberdeen, were called to London, and engaged in captious 
disputations by the crafty monarch, and his sycophantic prelates, in order to 
find occasion against them also. The result was, the confinement in the 
Tower of Andrew Melville, and his subsequent banishment to France ; and 
the prohibition of his nephew, James Melville, to return to Scotland. 

Having thus succeeded, by fraud and N force, in cutting off the leading 
ministers, James next summoned an Assembly to meet at Linlithgow, in 
December 1606, naming the persons who were to be sent by the presby- 
teries. In this packed Assembly he succeeded in his design of introducing 
more generally the prelatic element, by the appointment of constant modera- 
tors in each presbytery. Advancing now with greater rapidity, he instituted, 
in 1610, the Court of High Commission, which may be well termed the 
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Scottish Inquisition ; and in the same year, in an Assembly held at Glasgow, 
both nominated by the King, and corrupted by lavish bribery, the whole 
prelatic system of church government was introduced ; the right of calling 
and dismissing Assemblies was declared to belong to the royal prerogative, 
the bishops were declared moderators of diocesan synods ; and the power of 
excommunicating and absolving offenders was conferred on them. 

The government of the Church was thus completely subverted in its external 
aspect. Its forms indeed remained. There were still presbyteries and 
synods, and there might be a General Assembly, if the King pleased ; but 
the power of presbyteries or synods was vested in the Prelates, and the King 
could prevent any Assembly from being held, as long as he thought proper. 
But the Presbyterian Church, though overborne, was not destroyed, nor was 
its free spirit wholly subdued. When, in 1617, the King attempted to 
arrogate to himself and his prelatic council the power of enacting ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, he was immediately met by a protestation against a measure so 
despotic. By an arbitrary stretch of power, he banished the historian 
Calderwood, the person who presented to him the protestation ; but he felt 
it necessary to have recourse once more to his previously employed scheme, 
of a packed and bribed Assembly, in which to enact his innovations. This 
was accordingly done in the Assembly of 1618, held in Perth, in which, by 
the joint influence of bribery and intimidation, he succeeded in obtaining a 
majority of votes in favour of the Jive articles of Perth, as they are usually 
called. These Jive articles were, — kneeling at the communion, — the observance 
of holidays, — episcopal confirmation, — private baptism, — and the private dispen- \\ 
sation of the Lord's Supper. It will at once be seen that these innovations |i 
were directly contrary to the presbyterian principle, which holds that human j! 
inventions ought not to be added to divine institutions. ; ! 

This was the last attempt made by King James for the overthrow of the 
Presbyterian Church. It was but partially successful. Not less than forty- 
five, even of the ministers summoned to Perth by the King, voted against the i 
five articles ; and in defiance of the authority of the King, and the Prelates, 
and the terrors of the Court of High Commission, a large proportion of the | 
ministers, and a much larger proportion of the people throughout the kingdom, : 
never conformed to these articles. Various attempts were made by the j, 
prelatic faction to suppress the resistance of the faithful ministers and people. >, 
At one time a minister who would not yield was suspended from his ministry ; !| 
at another, he was banished from his flock, and confined to some remote ;! 
district of the country. But all was ineffectual, although much suffering and ,' 
distress of mind was caused by these harrassing persecutions. Very gladly i! 
would the ministers and people have abandoned the prelatised church, and j 
maintained the government and ritual of the Church of their fathers by their \ 
own unaided exertions, had they been permitted. But no such permission ;i 
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could be obtained. They were compelled either to abstain from preaching 
altogether, or to remain in connection with the Church. And even this 
alternative was not always left to their choice. They were frequently kept in 
a species of imprisonment in their own houses, not permitted to leave the 
Church, and yet forbidden to preach, or even to expound the word of God to 
the members of their own households. Such was the monstrous and intolerable 
tyranny exercised by Prelacy in Scotland, in its desperate attempts to destroy 
the Presbyterian Church. 

But the Presbyterian Church has always proved to be not easily destroyed. 
At the very time when Prelacy and king-craft were uniting for its destruction, 
its Divine Head was graciously supporting it under its trials, giving it life to 
endure them, and preparing for its deliverance. The sufferings endured by 
the faithful ministers in many parts of the country, tended to make them 
objects of admiration, love, and respect to the people, who could not but draw 
a very striking contrast between their conduct, and that of the haughty and 
irreligious prelates. But mighty as was this influence in the hearts of the 
people, one infinitely more mighty began to be felt in many districts of the 
kingdom. God was pleased to grant a time of religious revival. The power 
of vital godliness aroused the land, shining in its strength, like living fire. At 
Stewarton, at Shotts, and in many others quarters, great numbers were con- 
verted, and the faith of still greater numbers was increased. A time of 
refreshing from the presence of God had evidently come ; and it soon became 
equally evident, that the enemies of spiritual freedom were under the blinding 
influence of infatuation. 

The younger bishops, inflated with vanity, acted towards the Scottish 
nobility in a manner so insolent, as to rouse the pride of these stern and 
haughty barons. But the prelates had learned from Laud, what measures 
would be agreeable to Charles I., who, to all his father's despotic ideas of royal 
prerogative, and love of Prelacy, and to at least equal dissimulation, added 
the formidable elements of a temper dark and relentless, and a proud and 
inflexible will. The consequences soon appeared. Charles resolved, that the 
Church of Scotland should not only be episcopalian in its form of govern- 
ment, but also in all its discipline, and in its form of worship. In order to 
accomplish this long wished for purpose, it was resolved that a Book of Canons, 
and a Liturgy, should be prepared by the Scottish bishops, and transmitted to 
those of England, for their revision and approval. The book of Canons appeared 
in 1635, and was regarded by the nation with the utmost abhorrence, both on 
its own account, and as intended to introduce innovations still more detested. 
What was dreaded soon took place. The Liturgy was prepared, sent to 
England, and revised, several of the corrections being written by Laud 
himself, all tending to give it a decidedly popish character. Some copies of 
this production appeared early in the year 1637, and were immediately sub- 
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jected to the examination of acute and powerful minds, well able to detect and il 
expose their errors, and to resist this tyrannical attempt to do violence to the 
conscience of a free and religious people. 

The crisis came. A letter from his Majesty was procured, requiring the 
Liturgy to be used in all the churches of Edinburgh, and an act of the 
Privy Council was passed, to enforce obedience to the royal mandate. Arch- 
bishop Spotswood summoned the ministers together, announced to them 
the King's pleasure, and commanded them to give intimation from their 
pulpits, that on the following Sabbath the public use of the Liturgy was to be 
commenced. The 23d day of July, 1637, was that on which the perilous 
attempt was to be made. In the cathedral church of St. Giles, the Dean of 
Edinburgh, attired in his surplice, began to read the service of the day. At 
that moment, an old woman, named Jenny Geddes, unable longer to restrain 
her indignation, exclaimed, " Villain, dost thou say mass at my lug !" and 
seizing the stool on which she had been sitting, threw it at the Dean's head. 
Instantly all was uproar and confusion. Threatened or assailed on all sides, 
the Dean, terrified by this sudden outburst of popular fury, tore himself out of 
their hands and fled, glad to escape, though with the loss of his priestly vest- 
ments. In vain did the magistracy interfere. It was impossible to restore 
sufficient quiet to allow the service to be resumed ; and the defeated prelatic 
party were compelled to abandon the Liturgy, thus dashed out of their trem- 
bling grasp by a woman's hand. 

Such was the state of affairs in both church and kingdom, when George 
Gillespie first appeared in public life. He had already refused to receive 
ordination at the hands of a bishop ; he had marked well the pernicious effects 
of their conduct on the most sacred interests of the community ; and his strong 
and active intellect was directed to the prosecution of such studies as might 
the better enable him to assail the wrong and defend the right. His residence 
in the household of the Earl of Gassilis, while it furnished the means of con- 
tinuing his learned researches, was not likely to change their direction ; for 
the Earl was one of those high-hearted and independent noblemen, who could 
not brook prelatic insolence, even when supported by the Sovereign's favour. 
The first production from the pen of Gillespie, the fruit, doubtless, of his 
previous studies, was a work entitled " A Dispute against the English Popish 
Ceremonies obtruded upon the Church of Scotland." Its publication was 
remarkably well timed, being in the summer of 1637, at the very time when 
the whole kingdom was in a state of intense excitement, in the immediate 
expectation that the Liturgy would be forced upon the Church. Nothing 
could have been more suited to the emergency. It encountered every kind of 
argument employed by the prelatic party ; and, as the defenders of the cere- 
monies argued that they were either necessary, or expedient, or lawful, or in- 
different, so Gillespie divided his work into four parts, arguing against their 
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necessity, their expediency, their lawfulness, and their indifferency, with such 
extensiveness of learning and acuteness and power of reasoning, as completely 
to demolish all the arguments of all his prelatical antagonists. The effect 
produced by this singularly able work may be conjectured from the fact, that 
within a few months after its publication, a proclamation was issued by the 
Privy Council, at the instigation of the bishops, commanding all the copies of 
it that could be found to be called in and burned. Such was the only answer 
that all the learned Scottish prelates could give to a treatise, written by a 
youth who was only in his twenty-fifth year when it appeared. The language 
of Baillie shows the estimation in which that learned, but timid and cautious 
man, held Gillespie's youthful work. " This same youth is now given out also, 
by those that should know, for the author of the * English Popish Ceremonies,' 
whereof we all do marvel ; for, though he had gotten the papers, and help of 
the chief of that side, yet the very composition would seem to be far above 
such an age. But, if that book be truly of his making, I admire the man, 
though I mislike much of his matter ; yea, I think he may prove amongst the 
best wits of this isle.™ 

So far as argument was concerned, the controversy was ended by Gillespie's 
work, as no answer was ever attempted by the prelates. But the contest, 
which began as one of power against principle, ere long became one of power 
against power. In vain did the King attempt to overawe the firm minds of 
the Presbyterians. In vain did the bishops issue their commands to the 
ministers to use the Liturgy. These commands were universally disobeyed ; 
for the spirit of Scotland was now fairly roused — a spirit which has often 
learned to conquer, but never to yield. It was to be expected that Gillespie 
would not be allowed to remain much longer in comparative obscurity, after 
his remarkable abilities had become known. The church and parish of 
Wemyss being at that time vacant, the congregation, to whom he had been 
known from his infancy, " made supplication'" that he might be their minister. 
This request was granted, " maugre St Andrew's beard, 11 as Baillie says ; that 
is, in spite of the opposition made by Spotswood, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
who knew enough of the young man to regard him with equal fear and hatred. 
He was ordained by the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy on the 26th of April, 1638, 
the celebrated Robert Douglas, at that time minister of Kirkcaldy, presiding 
at the ordination ; and was the first who was admitted by a presbytery, at that 
period, without regard to the authority of the bishops. This, indeed, soon 
ceased to be a singularity ; but, it must be remembered, that though the 
attempt to impose the Liturgy upon the Church had been successfully resisted, 
the ostensible government of the Church was still held by the prelates, and 
continued to be held by them, till they were all deposed by the famous General 
Assembly which met in Glasgow on the 21st day of November, 1 638. But 
their power had received a fatal blow, and it could not fail to be highly 
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gratifying to George Gillespie, that the first free act of the Presbyterian 
Church, to the recovery of whose liberty he had so signally contributed, 
should be his own ordination to the ministerial office. 

From that time forward, the life of George Gillespie was devoted to the 
public service of the Church ; and he was incessantly engaged in all the great 
measures of that momentous period. He, however, was not the man of the 
age. That man was Alexander Henderson, the acknowledged leader of the 
Church of Scotland's Second Reformation. And, as it is not our purpose to 
write a history of that period, we must confine ourselves chiefly to those events 
in which Gillespie acted a prominent part. 

The next intimation that we receive of Gillespie is in Baillie's account of 
the Glasgow Assembly. "After a sermon of Mr Gillespie," says Baillie, 
" wherein the youth very learnedly and judiciously, as they say, handled the 
words, ' The King's heart is in the hand of the Lord,' yet did too much 
encroach on the King's actions : he (Argyle) gave us a grave admonition, to 
let authority alone, which the Moderator seconded, and we all religiously 
observed, so long as the Assembly lasted." This proves, at least, that Gillespie 
was highly esteemed by his brethren, who had selected him as one to preach 
before that important Assembly, notwithstanding his youth. It should be 
added, that on consulting the records of that Assembly's proceedings, we do 
indeed find Argyle's grave admonition not to interfere with the authority due 
to the King in his own province, and the Moderator's answer ; but nothing to 
lead us to think that it had any reference to Gillespie's sermon. Baillie had 
not, at that time, learned to know and appreciate Gillespie, as he did after- 
wards ; and, as he had been somewhat startled by the point and power of the 
"English Popish Ceremonies," he might not unnaturally conclude, that 
Argyle's caution against what might be, had been caused by what had already 
been beginning to appear in the language of the youthful preacher. 

The course of public affairs swept rapidly onward, though certainly not in 
such a channel as to gratify the lovers of arbitrary power and superstition. 
The King, enraged to find his beloved Prelacy overthrown at once and entirely, 
prepared to force it upon the Scottish Covenanted Church and people by force 
of arms. The Covenanters stood on the defensive, and met the invading host 
on the Border, prepared to die rather than submit to the loss of religious 
liberty. But the English army was little inclined to fight in such a cause. 
They had felt the king's tyranny and the oppression of their own prelates, and 
were not disposed to destroy that liberty, so nobly won by Scotland, for which 
they were themselves most earnestly longing. A peace ensued. The King 
granted that spiritual liberty which he was unable to withhold ; and the mini- 
sters who had accompanied the Scottish army, returned to the discharge of 
their more peaceful duties. But this peace proved of short duration. The 
King levied a new and more powerful army, and again declared war against 
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his Scottish subjects. Again the Covenanters resumed their weapons of 
defence, and marched towards the Border, a number of the most eminent 
ministers, among whom was Gillespie, being required to accompany the army, 
and empowered to act as a presbytery. It was, however, judged necessary 
to anticipate the approach of the English by entering England. This bold 
movement changed the nature of the contest for the time, because the English 
parliament felt the utmost jealousy of the King's despotic designs, and would 
not grant him the necessary support. Negotiations for peace were begun at 
Ripon, and transferred to London. This rendered it necessary for the Scottish 
Commissioners for the peace to reside at London. Henderson, Blair, Baillie 
and Gillespie accompanied the Commissioners to London, resided with them 
there in the capacity of chaplains, and availed themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded, for proving to the people of England that presbyterian 
ministers were not such rude and ignorant men as their prelatic calumniators 
had asserted. The effect of their preaching was astonishing, as even Claren- 
don, their prejudiced and bitter reviler, admits. Wherever they preached, the 
people flocked in crowds to hear them, and even clustered round the doors and 
windows of the churches in which they wore proclaiming the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. It soon became apparent that both the cause, and the men 
by whom it was defended, were too mighty to be despised. Courtly parasites 
might scoff, but the heart of England was compelled to know that living faith 
and true eloquence are equally powerful to move and guide the minds of 
men, whether on the bleak waste of a Scottish moor, or in the midst of a 
mighty city. 

Soon after the return of the Scottish Commissioners and ministers, in the 
Assembly of 1641, the town of Aberdeen gave a call to George Gillespie to be 
one of their pastors. This call, however, he strenuously and successfully 
resisted, and was permitted to remain at Wemyss. But next year, the 
town of Edinburgh applied to the General Assembly, to have him translated 
to one of the charges there, and this application was successful, so that he 
became one of the ministers of Edinburgh in the year 1642, and continued so 
during the remainder of his life. 

But although Edinburgh had succeeded in obtaining Gillespie, the citi- 
zens were not long permitted to enjoy the benefit of his ministry. Another 
class of duties awaited him, in a still more public and important sphere of 
action. It is impossible here to do more than refer to the great events which 
at that time agitated not only Scotland, but also England. The superstition, 
bigotry and intolerance of Archbishop Laud and his followers, combining 
with and urging on the despotism of the King, had at length completely 
exhausted the patience of the English people and parliament. Every pacific 
effort had proved fruitless ; and it had become undeniably evident, to every 
English patriot, that Prelacy must be abolished and the royal prerogative 
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limited, unless they were prepared to yield up every vestige of civil and 
religious liberty. They made the nobler choice, passed an act abolishing 
Prelacy, and summoned an Assembly of Divines to deliberate respecting the 
formation of such a Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Directory, as might 
lead to uniformity between the Churches of the two kingdoms, and thereby 
tend to secure the religious liberty of both. The Assembly of Divines met at 
Westminster, on the 1st day of July, 1643. Soon afterwards Commissioners 
from the English Parliament, and from the Westminster Assembly, were 
appointed to proceed to Edinburgh, to be present at the meeting of the 
General Assembly in August, and to seek a conference, respecting the best 
method of forming the basis of a religious and civil confederacy between the 
two kingdoms, in their time of mutual danger. These Commissioners, accord- 
ingly, attended the meeting of the Assembly in Edinburgh, and the result of 
their conferences was the framing of that well-known bond of union between 
the two countries, The Solemn League and Covenant — " a document which 
we may be pardoned for terming the noblest, in its essential nature and princi- 
ples, of all that are recorded among the international transactions of the 
world." 

As the main object for which the Solemn League and Covenant was framed, 
was to secure the utmost practicable degree of uniformity in the religious 
worship of both countries ; and, as the English Divines had already met at 
Westminster to take the whole subject into consideration, and had requested 
the assistance of Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, the General 
Assembly named some of the most eminent of their ministers and elders as 
Commissioners to the Westminster Assembly. These were, Alexander 
Henderson, Robert Douglas, Robert Baillie, Samuel Rutherford, and George 
Gillespie, ministers ; and the Earl of Cassilis, Lord Maitland, and Sir Archi- 
bald Johnston of Warriston, elders ; but neither the Earl of Cassilis nor 
Robert Douglas went. Three of these, Lord Maitland, Henderson, and 
Gillespie, set off for London, along with the English Commissioners, immedi- 
ately after the rising of the General Assembly ; the other three, Warriston, 
Rutherford, and Baillie, followed about a month afterwards. On the 1 5th of 
September the Scottish Commissioners were received into the Westminster 
Assembly with great kindness and courtesy ; and, on the 25th of the same 
month, the Solemn League and Covenant was publicly sworn and subscribed 
by both Parliament and Assembly, after addresses by Nye and Henderson. 
It was not, however, till the 12th of October, that the Westminster Assembly 
commenced its serious deliberations concerning Church Government, Disci- 
pline, and a Directory of Worship, in the hope of arriving at such conclusions 
as might produce religious uniformity in the Churches of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, if not also with the Reformed Churches of the Continent. 

Scarcely had the Westminster Assembly begun its deliberations, when it 
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became abundantly apparent, that, however sincere its members might all be 
in the desire to promote the religious welfare of the community, they were, 
nevertheless, divided in their views as to how that could be best accom- 
plished. There were three parties in the Assembly, the Presbyterians, 
the Independents, and the Erastians. Of these the Presbyterians* formed 
by far the most numerous, comprising at least nine-tenths of the entire 
body. There were at first only five Independent divines, commonly 
termed " the Five Dissenting Brethren ;" but their number finally amounted 
to ten or eleven. Only two ministers were decided Erastians, but a con- 
siderable number of the parliamentary members, chiefly those who were 
professionally lawyers, advocated that secular policy. The Scottish Com- 
missioners refused to exercise the right of voting, but were continually 
present in the Assembly, and took a very prominent part in all its delibera- 
tions and debates, supporting, as might be expected, the views of the Pres- 
byterians. The chief strength of the Independents consisted in the tenacity 
with which they adhered to their own opinions, disputing every proposition 
brought forward by others, but cautiously abstaining from giving any definite 
statement of their own ; and in the close intercourse which they contrived to 
keep with Cromwell and the military Independents. And the Erastian party, 
though few in numbers within the Assembly itself, possessed, nevertheless, 
considerable influence, arising out of their reputation for learning, having as 
their ornament and support, that distinguished man, emphatically called " the 
learned Selden." But the true source of their power was the Parliament, 
which, having deprived the King of that ecclesiastical supremacy which he 
had so grievously abused, wished to retain it in its own possession, and 
therefore, supported the Erastian party in the Assembly. 

Numerous and protracted were the debates which arose in the Westminster 
Assembly, during the discussion of the various topics on which these three 
parties differed in opinion; and in all those debates no person took a more active 
part, or gained more distinction than George Gillespie. His previous course 
of studies had rendered him perfectly familiar with all that had been written on 
the subjects under discussion ; his originally acute and powerful intellect had 
been thoroughly trained and exercised to its highest degree of clearness and 
vigour ; and to a natural, perspicuous, and flowing readiness of language, the 
warmth and earnestness of his heart added the energy and elevation which 
form the very essence of true eloquence. We have already referred to the 
high expectations which Bailie entertained of his future career. But high as 
these had been, they were far surpassed by the reality, as he himself declares. 
" None in all the company did reason more, and more pertinently than Mr 
Gillespie. That is an excellent youth; my heart blesses God in his behalf !" — 

• It is right to state that a large proportion of those who ultimately formed the presbyterian 
party, had been brought up in the Church of England, and had received episcopal ordination. 
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" Very learned and acute Mr Gillespie, a singular ornament of our church, 
than whom not one in the whole Assembly speaks to better purpose, and with 
better acceptance by all the hearers." — " Mr George Gillespie, however I had 
a good opinion of his gifts, yet I profess he has much deceived me: Of a truth 
there is no man whose parts in a public dispute I do so admire. He has 
studied so accurately all the points that ever yet came to our Assembly, he has 
got so ready, so assured, so solid a way of public debating, that however 
there be in the Assembly divers very excellent men, yet, in my poor judgment, 
there is not one who speaks more rationally, and to the point, than that brave 
youth has done ever." 

We cannot here follow the course of the prolonged deliberations in which 
Gillespie so greatly distinguished himself; but there is one instance of his em- 
inence which has so often been related, and not always very accurately, that 
it would be unpardonable not to give it here, — especially as some pains have 
been taken to obtain as full and correct a version of it as is now practicable. 
After the Westminster Divines had agreed respecting the office-bearers whose 
permanent continuation in the church can be proved from scriptural authority ; 
they proceeded to inquire concerning the subject of Church Discipline. In 
this the Presbyterians were constrained to encounter both the Independents 
and the Erastians ; for the Independents, on the one hand, denied any autho- 
ritative excommunication or suspension, and the Erastians, on the other, admit- 
ted such a power, but placed it in the hands of the civil magistracy. For a 
considerable time the discussion was between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents ; but when the arguments of the latter party had been conclu- 
sively met and answered by their antagonists, the Erastians hastened to the 
rescue, and their champion, "the learned Selden," came to the Assembly, 
when the discussion drew near its close, prepared to pour forth all his learning 
for the discomfiture of the hitherto triumphant Presbyterians. His intention 
had been made known extensively, and even before the debate began, the 
house was crowded by all who could claim or obtain admission. Gillespie, who 
had been probably engaged in some Committee business as usual, was rather 
late in coming, and upon his arrival, not being recognised as a member by 
those who were standing about the door and in the passages, was told that it 
was impossible for him to get in, the throng was so dense. u Can ye not 
admit a pinning ?" said he, using a word employed by masons, to indicate the 
thin slips of stone with which they pin, or fill up the chinks and inequalities 
that occur in the building of a plain wall. He did, however, work his way 
to the seat allotted to the Scottish Commissioners, and took his place beside 
his brethren. The subject under discussion was the text, Matt, xviii. 15 — 1 7, 
as bearing upon the question respecting excommunication. Selden arose, and 
in a long and elaborate speech, and with a great display of minute rabbinical 
lore, strove to demonstrate that the passage contained no warrant for eccle- 
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siastical jurisdiction, but that it related to the ordinary practice of the Jews 
in their common civil courts, by whom, as he asserted, one sentence was excom- 
munication, pronounced by their own authority. Somewhat confused, if not ap- 
palled, by the vast erudition displayed, even the most learned and able of the 
divines seemed in no haste to encounter their formidable opponent. At length 
both Herle and Marshall, two very distinguished men, attempted answers, but 
failed to counteract the effect of Selden's speech. Gillespie had been observed 
by his Scottish brethren writing occasionally in his note-book, as if marking 
the heads of Selden's argument ; and one of them, some accounts say Ruther- 
ford, turning to him in this emergency, said, " Rise, George, rise up, man, 
and defend the right of the Lord Jesus Christ to govern, by his own laws, 
the church which he hath purchased with his blood." Thus urged, Gillespie 
arose, gave first a summary of Selden's argument, divesting it of all the 
confusion of that cumbrous learning in which it had been wrapped, and reducing 
it to its simple elements ; then in a speech of singular acuteness and power, 
completely refuted it, proving that the passage could not be interpreted or 
explained away to mean a mere reference to a civil court. By seven distinct 
arguments he proved, that the whole subject was of a spiritual nature, not 
within the cognisance of civil courts ; and he proved also, that the church of 
the Jews both possessed and exercised the power of spiritual censures. The 
effect of Gillespie's speech was so great, as not only to convince the Assembly, 
but also to astonish and confound Selden himself, who is reported to have 
exclaimed in a tone of bitter mortification, " That young man, by this single 
speech, has swept away the learning and labour of ten years of my life !" 
Those who were clustered together in the passage near the door, remembering 
Gillespie's expression when he was attempting to enter, said one to another, 
" It was well that we admitted the pinning, otherwise the building would have 
fallen ." Even his Scottish brethren, although well acquainted with his great 
abilities, were surprised with his masterly analysis of Selden's argument, and 
looked into his note-book, expecting there to find the outline of the summary 
which he had given. Their surprise was certainly not diminished when they 
found that he had written nothing but, Da lucem, Domine, Lord give light, — 
and similar brief petitions for the direction of that divine Head and King of 
the church, whose crown-rights he was about to defend. 

Various other anecdotes have been recorded respecting Gillespie's singular 
skill and ability in debate ; but the preceding is at once the most striking and 
the best authenticated, and may suffice to prove his eminence, both in learning 
and in power of argument, among the Westminster Divines.* 

* There is another anecdote commonly repeated respecting a signal defeat which Gillespie is said 
to have given to one of the Independent divines, when recent from his travel to London. That he did 
repeatedly refute their arguments is quite certain, of which both Lightfoot's notes and his own record 
many instances ; but no such event could have occurred as that with which the anecdote is commonly 
introduced ; for both Ilenderson and Gillespie arrived at the same time, and were received formally, 
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The first part of the task in which the Westminster Assembly was engaged, 
was the framing of a Directory for Public Worship. This having been com- 
pleted about the close of the year 1644, the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland met on the 23d of January, 1§45, to take this Directory into con- 
sideration, and to give it their sanction, should it be found satisfactory. 
Baillie and Gillespie were sent to Scotland; to be present at the Assembly, 
that they might introduce the subject, and give any explanation that might 
appear necessary, and to do everything in their power to procure for it the 
desired approbation. In this they were completely successful, and the Assem- 
bly passed an act sanctioning the Directory, — that act having been written, as 
Baillie informs us, by Gillespie. Having accomplished the object of their 
mission, they returned to London, where Gillespie was speedily engaged in 
the Erastian Controversy, during which he produced his greatest work. 

We have already referred to the distinguished ability with which Gillespie 
encountered and defeated Selden, in the discussion which arose within the 
Westminster Assembly itself. But the principles of Erastianism were enter- 
tained by many who were not members of that Assembly, and were advocated 
in other quarters, so as to lead to a literary controversy. The Rev. Thomas 
Coleman, one of the Erastians divines, the other being Lightfoot, preached a 
sermon before the House of Commons, on the 30th of July, 1645, in which 
there was a peculiar display of Erastianism of the very strongest kind. This 
sermon was printed, as were all sermons preached before either House, and 
excited at once the disapprobation of all the friends of religious liberty. It 
did not remain long unanswered. On the 27th of August, the same year, 
Gillespie preached before the House of Lords ; and when his sermon was also 
published, he added to it an appendix entitled, u A Brotherly Examination of 
some passages of Mr Coleman's late printed sermon." In this appendix 
Gillespie not only answered and refuted Coleman, but turned his arguments 
completely against himself. Coleman soon afterwards published a pamphlet 
entitled, " A Brotherly Examination Re-examined. ,, To this Gillespie replied 
in another bearing the title, "Nihil Respondes," in which he somewhat sharply 
exposed the weak and inconclusive character of his opponent's argument. 
Irritated by the castigation he had received, Coleman published a bitter 
reply, to which he gave the somewhat unintelligible title of " Male Dicis 
Maledicis," — intending, probably, to insinuate that Gillespie's answer was of a 
railing character. This roused Gillespie, and induced him to put forth his 
controversial power in a singularly vigorous pamphlet, entitled, " Male Audis," 

and with great respect into the Assembly, before any of the controverted points had begun to be dis- 
cussed at all. It is easy to conceive how imaginary incidents may be added by tradition, to an anecdote 
essentially true ; and our endeavour has been to restore the anecdote to its true position and character. 
We may add that Gillespie's expression, " Can ye not admit a pinning ?" is one which tradition has 
preserved ; but we find the same word used in his Aaron's Rod, in a similar sense, which confirms 
the tradition. 
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in which he took a rapid survey of the whole Erastian controversy, so far as 
Coleman and some of his friends had brought it forward, convicted him and 
them of numerous self-contradictions, of unsoundness in theology, of violating 
the covenant which they had sworn, and of inculcating opinions fatal to both 
civil and religious liberty. To this powerful production Coleman attempted no 
reply ; nor have its arguments ever been answered by any subsequent advocate 
of Erastianism. 

But however able and well-timed these controversial pamphlets were, they 
were not enough to occupy even the few spare hours that Gillespie was able to 
snatch from his attendance on the business of the Assembly. He had planned, 
and was all the while prosecuting, a much larger work. That work appeared 
about the close of the year 1646, under the title of " Aaron's Rod Blossoming : 
or, the Divine Ordinance of Church Government Vindicated." In this remarka- 
bly able and elaborate production, Gillespie took up the Erastian controversy as 
stated and defended by its ablest advocates, fairly encountering their strongest 
arguments, and assailing their most formidable positions, in the frank and 
fearless manner of a man thoroughly sincere, and thoroughly convinced of the 
truth and goodness of his cause. As it may be presumed that the readers of 
this memoir are also in possession of " Aaron's Rod," we need not occupy space 
in giving even a brief outline of that admirable work ; but as we are convinced 
that the Erastian conflict, which has been recently resumed, must still be 
fought, and will be ultimately won, we strenuously recommend the studious 
perusal of Gillespie's masterly production to all who wish fully to comprehend 
the subject.* One or two points of general information, however, it may be ex- 
pedient to give. In the " Aaron's Rod," while Gillespie intentionally traversed 
the whole ground of the Erastian controversy, he directed also special atten- 
tion to the productions of the day. This he could not avoid ; but this has tended 
unfortunately, to give to his work the appearance of being to some extent an 
ephemeral production, suited to the period when.it appeared, but not so well 
suited to the present times. It addresses itself to answer the arguments of 
Selden, and Coleman, and Hussey, and Prynne ; and as the writings of these 
men have sunk into oblivion, we are liable to regard the work which answered 
them as one which has done its deed, and may also be allowed to disappear. 
Let it be observed, that Erastianism never had abler advocates than the above- 
named men. Selden was so pre-eminent for learning that his distinguishing desig- 
nation was " the learned Selden." Coleman was so thoroughly conversant with 
Hebrew literature, that he was commonly termed " Rabbi Coleman." Hussey, 
minister at Chessilhurst in Kent, was a man of great eloquence, both as a 
speaker and a writer, and possessed no small influence among the strong- 
minded men of that period. And Prynne had a double claim on public atten- 

* The present Erastian Establishment in Scotland might do well to consider whether theirs be the 
church of which Gillespie was a distinguished minister. 
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tion both then and still ; for he had been so formidable an antagonist of the 
Laudean Prelacy, as to have been marked out by Laud as a special victim, — 
had been condemned to the pillory, and suffered the loss of both his ears by the 
sentence of that cruel prelate, — and had been rescued from his sufferings, and 
restored to political life and influence, by the Long Parliament. He was, 
moreover, both a learned man, an acute lawyer, and an able and subtle contro- 
versialist, and his writings exercised at the time no mean influence. When 
such men undertook the advocacy of the Erastian argument, encouraged as 
they were by the English Parliament, it may well be conceived that they would 
present it both in its ablest, and in its most plausible form. And it is doing 
no discredit to Erastians of the present day, to say that they are not likely to 
produce anything either more profound in learning, or more able and acute in 
reasoning than was done by their predecessors of the Long Parliament, and 
the Westminster Assembly. If, therefore, Gillespie's Aaron's Rod completely 
defeated the acute and able men of that day, we may well recommend it to the 
perusal of those whose duty it may be to engage in a similar controversy in the 
present age. 

But while such were Gillespie's labours in the field of controversy, the value 
of which could not be easily over-estimated, his memory would be grievously 
wronged were we to regard him only as a controversialist. For although the 
topics which first engaged the attention of the Westminster Assembly were 
those on which the greatest difference of opinion existed, and to which, almost 
of necessity, the public mind, both then and ever since, has been most strongly 
directed, there was a very large portion of their duty, and that, too, of the 
highest importance, and demanding the utmost care, in which a much greater 
degree of unanimity prevailed. For a considerable time after the Assembly 
commenced its deliberations, its attention was almost exclusively occupied 
with the framing of Directories for public worship and ordination, and with 
discussions respecting the form of Church government, including the power of 
Church censure. These topics involved both the Independent and the 
Erastian controversies ; and till some satisfactory conclusions had been 
reached on these points, the Assembly abstained from entering upon the less 
agitating, but not less important work of framing a Confession of Faith. But 
having completed their task, so far as depended upon themselves, they then 
turned their attention to their doctrinal labours. 

The manner in which the Assembly entered upon this solemn duty deserves 
the utmost attention, as intimating the earnest and prudent spirit by which 
their whole deliberations were pervaded. They appointed a committee to pre- 
pare and arrange the main propositions which were to be examined and 
digested into a system by the Assembly. The members of this committee 
were, Dr Hoyle, Dr Gouge, Messrs Herle, Gataker, Tuckney, Reynolds, and 
Vines, with the Scottish Commissioners Henderson, Baillie, Rutherford, and 
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Gillespie. These learned and able divines began their labours by arranging, 
in the most systematic order, the various great and sacred truths which God 
has revealed to man ; and then reduced these to thirty-two distinct heads or 
chapters, each having a title expressive of its subject. These were again sub- 
divided into sections ; and the committee formed themselves into several sub- 
committees, each of which took a specific topic for the sake of exact and 
concentrated deliberation. When these sub-committees had completed their 
respective tasks, the whole results were laid before the entire committee, and 
any alterations suggested and debated till all were of one mind. And when 
any title, or chapter, had been thus fully prepared by the committee, it was 
reported to the Assembly, and again subjected to the most minute and care- 
ful investigation, in every paragraph, sentence, and even word. All that 
learning the most profound, intellect the most searching, and piety the most 
sincere could accomplish, was thus concentrated in the Westminster Assembly^ 
Confession of Faith, which may be safely termed the most perfect statement 
of systematic Theology ever framed by the Christian Church. 

In the preliminary deliberations of the Committee the Scottish divines took 
a leading part, and none more than Gillespie. But no report of these delibera- 
! tions either was or could be made public. The results alone appeared when 
the Committee, from time to time, laid its matured propositions before the j 
Assembly. And it is gratifying to be able to add, that throughout the i 
deliberations of the Assembly itself, when composing, or rather, formally I 
sanctioning the Confession of Faith, there prevailed almost an entire and ' 
perfect harmony. There appears, indeed, to have been only two subjects on | 
which any difference of opinion existed among them. The one of these was 
the doctrine of Election, concerning which Baillie informs us they had " long 
and tough debates C the other was concerning that which heads the chapter 
entitled " Of Church Censures," as its fundamental proposition, viz. " The 
Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of his Church, has therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church-officers distinct from the civil magistrate." 
This proposition the Assembly manifestly intended and understood to contain 
a principle directly and necessarily opposed to the very essence of Erastianism, 
and it was regarded in the same light by the Erastians themselves, hence it 
had to encounter their most strenuous opposition. It was, however, somewhat 
beyond the grasp of the lay-members of the Assembly, especially since their 
champion Selden had in a great measure withdrawn from the debates after his 
signal discomfiture by Gillespie, and consequently it was triumphantly carried, 
the single dissentient voice being that of Lightfoot, the other Erastian divine, 
Coleman, having died before the conclusion of the debate. The framing of the 
Confession occupied the Assembly nearly a year. After having been carefully 
transcribed, it was presented to the parliament on the 3d of December, 1646. 

A plan similar to that already described was also employed in preparing 
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that admirable digest of Christian doctrine, the Shorter Catechism, and so far 
as can be ascertained, by the same Committee. For a time, indeed, they 
attempted to prosecute the framing of both Confession and Catechism at 
once ; but after some progress had been made with both, the Assembly re- 
solved to finish the Confession first, and then to construct the Catechism upon 
its model, so far at least as to have no proposition in the one which was not in 
the other. By this arrangement they wisely avoided the danger of subsequent 
debate and delay. Various obstacles, however, interposed, and so greatly 
impeded the progress of the Assembly, that the Catechism was not so speedily 
completed as had been expected. It was, however, presented to the House 
of Commons on the 5th of November 1647, and the Larger, in the spring of 
the following year. 

There is one anecdote connected with the formation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism both full of interest and so very beautiful, that it must not be omitted. 
In one of the earliest meetings of the Committee, the subject of deliberation 
was to frame an answer to the question " What is God?" Each man felt the 
unapproachable sublimity of the divine idea suggested by these words ; but 
who could venture to give it expression in human language ! All shrunk from 
the too sacred task in awe-struck reverential fear. At length it was resolved, 
as an expression of the Committee's deep humility, that the youngest member 
should first make the attempt. He consented ; but begged that the brethren 
would first unite with him in prayer for divine enlightenment. Then in slow 
and solemn accents he thus began his prayer : — " O God, Thou art a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in Thy being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truths — When he ceased, the first sentence of his prayer 
was immediately written down and adopted, as the most perfect answer that 
could be conceived; as, indeed, in a very sacred sense, God's own answer, 
descriptive of Himself.* Who, then, was the youngest member of the Com- 
mittee ? When we compare the birth-dates of the respective members of the 
Committee, we find that George Gillespie was the youngest by more than a 
dozen years. We may, therefore, safely conclude, that George Gillespie was 
the man who was thus guided to frame this marvellous answer. 

Without further enlarging on these points, we may, without hazard, affirm, 
that however eminent Gillespie was in the department of controversy, he was 
scarcely, if at all, less so in that of systematic theology, while his personal 
piety was of the most elevated and spiritual character, llarely, indeed, have 
such qualities met in any one man, as were united in him ; but when God 
requires such a man, he creates, endows and trains him, so as to meet the 
necessity. 

* The above anecdote is sometimes given with this variation : — that when the youngest member 
consented, he requested the rest to engage in prayer, while he retired to make the attempt. They 
did so ; and in a short time he returned with the answer exactly as it now appears. We prefer the 
anecdote as given in the text, both as equally likely, and as much more beautiful. 
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When the public labours of the Westminster Assembly drew near a close, 
the Scottish commissioners returned to their native country. Henderson had 
previously found the repose of the grave. Rutherford remained a short time 
behind. Baillie and Gillespie appeared at the General Assembly which met 
in August, 1647, and laid before that supreme ecclesiastical court the result 
of their protracted labours. The Confession of Faith was ratified by that 
Assembly. The same Assembly caused to be printed a series of propositions, 
or " Theses against Erastianisra," as Baillie terms them, amounting to one 
hundred and eleven, drawn up by George Gillespie, embodying eight of them 
in the act which authorised their publication. The perusal of these proposi- 
tions would enable any person of unprejudiced and intelligent mind to master 
and refute the whole Erastian theory ; and could not fail, at the same time, to 
draw forth sentiments of admiration towards the clear and strong mind by 
which they were framed. 

But the incessant toils in which Gillespie*^ life had been spent had shattered 
his constitution beyond the power of recovery; and the state in which he 
found Scotland on his return was such as to permit no relaxation of these 
toils. The danger in which the obstinacy and duplicity of Charles I. had 
placed that unhappy monarch's life, drew forth towards him the strong com- 
passion of all who cherished sentiments of loyalty to the sovereign and pity 
for the man. But in many instances these generous feelings were allowed to 
bias the dictates of religious principle and sound judgment ; and a party 
began to be formed for the purpose of attempting to save the King even at 
the hazard of entering into a war with England. This was, of course, eagerly 
encouraged by all who had previously, adhered to the King'te party in the con- 
test between him and the Covenantors ; and a series of intrigues began and 
were carried on, breaking the harmony which had previously existed, and 
preparing for the disastrous consequences which soon afterwards ensued. 
Gillespie exerted himself to the utmost of his power to avert the coming 
calamities which he anticipated, by striving to prevent the commission of 
crimes which provoke judgment. His influence was sufficient to restrain the 
Church from consenting to countenance the weak and wicked movements of 
politicians. But his health continued to sink under these incessant toils and 
anxieties. He was chosen moderator of the General Assembly of 1648, 
though, as Baillie states, " he did much deprecate the burden, as he had great 
reason, both for his health's sake, and other great causes. 11 

This Assembly met on the 12th of July, 1648, and so arduous and difficult 
were the duties which it had to discharge, that it did not end its labours till 
the 1 2th of August. Although Gillespie was then rapidly sinking under the 
disease of which he died, which, from its symptoms, must have been consump- 
tion, he continued to take an active part in all its deliberations, and drew up 
the last public paper which it directed to be framed, in answer to a document, 
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issued by the State, respecting the engagement that had been formed for the 
support of the King. The arduous labours of the Assembly being thus ended, 
Gillespie left Edinburgh and retired to Kirkcaldy, with the view of seeking, 
by change of scene and air, some renovation to his health. But the disease 
had taken too firm a hold of his enfeebled constitution, and he continued to 
suffer from increasing weakness. Still the cares of the distracted Church and 
country pressed heavily on his mind. He was now unable to attend the 
public meetings of Church courts ; but on the 8th of September he addressed 
a letter to the Commission of Assembly, in which he stated clearly and 
strongly his opinion concerning the duties and the dangers of the time. 
Continuing to sink, and feeling death at hand, he partly wrote and partly 
dictated what may be termed his dying " Testimony against association with 
malignant enemies of the truth and godliness."* At length, on the 17th day 
of December, 1648, his toils and sorrows ceased, and he fell asleep in Jesus. 

So passed away from this world one of those bright and powerful spirits 
which are sent in troublous times to carry forward God's work among man- 
kind. Incessant toil is the destiny of such highly-gifted men while here 
below ; and not unfrequently is their memory assailed by those mean and little 
minds who shrunk with instinctive fear and hatred before the energetic 
movements which they could neither comprehend nor encounter. But their 
recompense is in heaven, when their work is done ; and future generations 
delight to rescue their reputation from the feeble obloquy with which malevo- 
lence and folly had endeavoured to hide or defame it. Thus has it been with 
George Gillespie to a considerable extent already ; and we entertain not the 
slightest shadow of doubt that his transcendent merit is but beginning to be 
known and appreciated as it deserves, and that ere very long his well-earned 
fame will shine too clearly and too strong to be approached by detractors. 

We have but little more to relate respecting George Gillespie. His death 
was deeply lamented by all who loved their church and country at the time ; 
and such* was the feeling generally entertained of his great merit, that the 
Committee of Estates, or government of the kingdom, by an Act dated 20th 
December, 1648, did, "as an acknowledgment for his faithfulness in all the 
public employments entrusted to him by this Church, both at home and 
abroad, his faithful labours, and indefatigable diligence in all the exercises of 
his ministerial calling, for his Master's service, and his learned writings, pub- 
lished to the world, in which rare and profitable employments, both for Church 
and State, he truly spent himself and closed his days, ordain, That the sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling be given to his widow and children." And 
though the Parliament did, by their Act, dated June 8th, 1650, unanimously 

♦ These interesting documents are printed in this Series at the conclusion of the Part containing 
his " Sermons and Controversial Pieces." 
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ratify the preceding Act, and recommended to their Committee to make the 
same effectual, yet in consequence of Cromwell's invasion, and the confusion 
into which the whole kingdom was thereby thrown, this benevolent design 
was frustrated, as his grandson, the Rev. George Gillespie, minister at Strath- 
miglo, afterwards declared.* So much for the trust to be placed in national 
gratitude and the promises of statesmen. 

George Gillespie was buried at Kirkcaldy, his birth-place, and the place 
also where he died. A tomb-stone, erected to his memory by his relatives and 
friends, bore an inscription in Latin, recording the chief actions of his life, and 
stating the leading elements of his character. But when Prelacy was re-imposed 
on Scotland, after the restoration of Charles II., the mean malice of the 
Prelatists gratified itself by breaking the tomb-stone. This petty and spiteful 
act is thus recorded in the " Mercurius Caledonius," one of the small quarto 
newspapers or periodicals of the time, of date January 16th to 25th, 1661. 
" The late Committee of Estates ordered the tomb-stone of Mr George Gilles- 
pie, whereon was engraven a scandalous inscription, should be fetched from 
the burial place, and upon a market-day, at the cross of Kirkcaldy, where he 
had formerly been minister, and there solemnly broken by the hands of the 
hangman ; which was accordingly done, — a just indignity upon the memory of 
so dangerous a person." 

The Committee of Estates by which this paltry deed was done was that of 
Middleton's parliament, frequently called the u drunken parliament, 1 ' from the 
excesses of its leading men, and which on the following year signalised itself by 
the Glasgow act, — that act which emptied nearly four hundred pulpits in one 
day. The inaccuracy of the statement made by the prelatic newspaper, assert- 
ing that he had formerly been minister at Kirkcaldy, will not surprise any 
person who is acquainted with the writings of the Prelatists of that period, 
who seem not to have been able to write the truth when relating the most com- 
mon and well-known facts. But one is somewhat surprised to find statements 
equally inaccurate made respecting George Gillespie, by reverend and learned 
historians. In Dr Cook's History of the Church of Scotland, we find in one pas- 
sage George Gillespie's character and conduct completely misunderstood and 
misrepresented, (vol. iii. pages 160 — 162), and in a subsequent passage an as- 
sertion that the proceedings of that party in the church called the Protestors 
were, in the year 1650, "directed by Gillespie, a factious minister, whose name 
has been frequently mentioned," (page 196). George Gillespie was the only per- 
son of whom mention was made, or could be made, in the previous portion of the 
history, as his brother had not then began to take any active part in public 
affairs ; but he was dead nearly two years before the date to which the latter 
passage refers. It is plain that Dr Cook confounded George Gillespie with 



* Preface to Stevenson's History. 
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his brother Patrick, and ascribed to the former the actions of the latter, re- 
garding them both as but one and the same person. He further asserts, that 
Gillespie was " suspected of corresponding with the Sectaries." That Patrick 
Gillespie corresponded with the Sectaries, and was much trusted and counte- 
nanced by Cromwell, is perfectly true ; but before that time George Gillespie 
had joined the One Church and family in heaven. In every period of his life, 
and in every transaction in which he was engaged, George Gillespie was far 
above all private or discreditable intriguing, which is the vice of weak, cun- 
ning, and selfish minds. And while we do not think it necessary further to 
prosecute this vindication of his memory, we yet think it our duty, when writ- 
ing a memoir of him, thus briefly to set aside the groundless accusation, 
whether it be adduced by prelatic or Erastian writers, — his baffled antagonists 
when living, his impotent calumniators when dead. 

The tomb-stone, as has been related, was broken in 1661, but the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. A plain tablet was erected in 1745, by his grandson, the 
Rev. George Gillespie, minister of Strathmiglo, on which the inscription was 
re-produced, with a slight addition, mentioning both events. It is still to be 
seen in the south-east porch of the present church. The inscription is 
as follows : — 

Magister Georgius Gillespie, Pastor Edinburgensis, juvenilibus annis 
rituum Anglorum pontificiorum turmam prostravit: Gliscente aetate, 
delegatus cum mandatis in Synodo Anglicana, pr^isulem e Anglia eradi- 
candum, sincerum dei cultum uniformem pr0m0vendum, curavit ; erastum 
Aaronis germinante virga castigavit. In patriam reversus fcedifragos 
Angliam bello lacessentes labefactavit : Synodi Nationalis anno 1648, 
Edinburgi habits Prjeses electus, extremam patriae svm operam cum laude 
navavit : cumque oculatis testis vidisset malignantium quam pr^idixerat 
ruinam, eodem quo fcedus trium gentium solenne renovatum fuit die dece- 
dens in pace, anno .etatis 36, in gaudium domini intravit : ingenio profun- 
dus, genio mitis, disputatione acutus, eloquio facundus, animo invictus, 
bonos in amorem, malos in invidiam, omnes in sui admirationem, rapuit : pa- j 
tim su^j ornamentum ; tanto patre digna soboles. 

This tomb being pulled down by the malignant influence of Archbishop 
Sharp, after the introduction of Prelacy, Mr George Gillespie, minister 
of the gospel at strathmiglo, caused it to be re-erected, in honour of his 
said worthy grandfather, and as a standing monument of dutiful regard 
to his blessed memory ; anno domini, 1746. 

It may be expedient to give a translation : — 

" Master George Gillespie, minister at Edinburgh, in his youthful years j 
overthrew a host of ' English popish ceremonies ;' as he approached full man- 
hood, having been sent as commissioner to the Westminster Assembly, his 
attention was directed to the task of extirpating Prelacy from England, and 
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promoting purity and uniformity in the worship of God. He chastised Eras- 
tianism in his ( Aaron's Rod Blossoming."* Having returned to his native country 
he weakened the violators of the covenant, who were bent on provoking a war 
with England.* Having been chosen moderator of the General Assembly 
which met at Edinburgh in the year 1648, he devoted his last exertions to the 
service of his country so as to draw forth public approbation : and having, as 
an eye-witness, seen that ruin of the malignants which he had foretold, depart- 
ing in peace on the same day on which the League of the three kingdoms was 
solemnly renewed, in the 36th year of his age, he entered into the joy of the 
Lord. He was a man profound in genius, mild in disposition, acute in argu- 
ment, flowing in eloquence, unconquered in mind. He drew to himself the 
love of the good, the envy of the bad, and the admiration of all. He was an 
ornament of his country, — a son worthy of such a father." 

Such was the " scandalous inscription" which the peevish spleen, yet bitter 
malice of Scottish Prelacy, found gratification in attempting to destroy. But 
there is a righteous retribution even in this world. Men rear their own monu- 
ments, and write inscriptions on them which time cannot obliterate. Gillespie's 
enduring monument is in his actions and his writings, which latest ages will 
admire. The monuments of Scottish Prelacy are equally imperishable, whether 
in the wantonly defaced tomb-stones of piety and patriotism, or in the moss- 
grown martyr-stones that stud the moors and glens of our native land ; and 
the inscriptions thereupon are fearfully legible with records of indelible 
infamy. 

It remains but to offer a few remarks respecting Gillespie's various works. 
The first production of his pen was his remarkable "Dispute against the 
English Popish Ceremonies." It was published in 1637, when its author was 
only in the 25th year of his age ; and it must have been completed some time 
previous to its publication, as it appears to have been printed abroad, most 
probably in Holland. This gives countenance to one statement which affirms 
it to have been written when Gillespie had scarcely passed his 22d year. 

His next work was published in London, in the year 1641, where he was 
during the progress of the treaty with the King. It is referred to by Baillie 
in the following terms : — " Think not we live any of us here to be idle ; 
Mr Henderson has ready now a short treatise, much called for, of our church 
discipline; Mr Gillespie has the grounds of Presbyterial Government well 
Asserted ; Mr Blair, a pertinent answer to Hall's Remonstrance : all these are 
ready for the press" The valuable treatise here referred to has not been so 
much noticed as several other of Gillespie's writings, but is included in this 
collective edition. 

* This refers to his opposition to the intrigues of the Engagers, and their invasion of England 
under Hamilton. 
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His Sermons and Controversial Pamphlets were produced in the years 
1644-5-6, during the sittings of the Westminster Assembly. 

Aaron's Rod Blossoming was published at London also, about the close of 
the year 1646. This is his greatest work. 

The celebrated Hundred and Eleven Propositions were prepared before he 
left London, and laid before the General Assembly on his return to Scotland 
in the summer of 1647. Perhaps it is not possible to obtain a clear conception 
of Erastianism better than by the study of these propositions. They have 
been reprinted several times, yet were rarely to be obtained. 

The short, yet very able and high-principled papers which he prepared for 
the Assembly and its Commission in 1648, were his latest writings. 

A short time after his death, and during the year 1649, his brother Patrick 
published in one volume, entitled a " Treatise of Miscellany Questions," a 
series of papers, twenty-two in number^ on a variety of important topics, 
which appeared to be in a condition fit for the press. Though this is a 
posthumous production, and consequently without its author's finishing 
corrections, it displays the same clearness, precision, and logical power, which 
characterise his other works. We are inclined to conjecture that these 
Essays, as we would now term them, were written at different times during 
the course of several years, and while he was studying the various topics to 
which they relate. Several of them are on subjects which were debated in 
the Westminster Assembly ; and it is very probable that Gillespie wrote them 
while maturing his views on these points preparatory for those discussions in 
which he so greatly distinguished himself. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the curious and interesting fact, that a paper, which will be found 
beginning at page 109 of the part now printed for the first time from 
the MS., is almost identical, both in argument and language, though 
somewhat different in arrangement, with chapter viii. pages 115 to 120, of 
Aaron's Bod. The arrangement in the Aaron's Rod is more succinct than in 
the paper referred to, but its principles, and very much of the language, are 
altogether the same. May not this indicate Gillespie's .mode of study and 
composition ? May he not have been in the habit of concentrating his mind 
on the leading topics of the subjects which he was studying, writing out pretty 
fully and carefully his thoughts on these topics, and afterwards connecting and 
arranging them so as to form one complete work ? If so, then we may con- 
clude that the Miscellany Questions contain such of these masses of separate 
thinking as Gillespie found no opportunity of using in any other manner, and, 
therefore, consented to their publication in their present form. 

In Wodrow's Analecta it is stated that Gillespie had a manuscript volume 
of sermons prepared for the press, which were bought from the printer by the 
Sectaries, and probably destroyed. It is also stated, that there were six 
octavo volumes of notes written by Gillespie at the Westminster Assembly 
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then extant, containing an abstract of its deliberations. Of these manuscript 
volumes there are two copies in the Wodrow MSS., Advocates' Library, but 
neither of them appears to be Gillespie's own hand-writing ; the quarto cer- 
tainly is not, and the octavo seems to be an accurate copy of two of the 
original volumes. These have been collated and transcribed by Mr Meek, 
with his. well-known care and fidelity, and the result is now, for the first 
time, given to the public. What has become of the missing volumes is 
not known, and it is to be feared the loss is irrecoverable. There is one 
consideration, however, which mitigates our regret for the loss of these 
volumes. The one which has been preserved begins February 2d, 1644, and 
ends January 3d, 1645.* Lightfootfs Journal continues till the end of 1644, 
and then terminates abruptly, as if he had not felt it necessary any longer to 
continue noting down the outline of the debates. Yet Lightfoot continued to 
attend the Assembly throughout the whole of its protracted deliberations. 
From other sources also, we learn that the whole of the points on which there 
existed any considerable difference of opinion in the Assembly, had been 
largely debated during the year 1644, so that little remained to be said on 
either side. The differences, indeed, continued ; but they assumed the form 
of written controversy, the essence of which we have in the volume entitled, 
" The Grand Debate.*" It is probable, therefore, that the lost volumes of 
Gillespie's manuscript contained chiefly his own remarks on the writings of 
the Independents, and, not unlikely, the outlines of the answers returned by 
the Assembly. Supposing this to be the case, it would doubtless have been 
very interesting to have had Gillespie's remarks and arguments, but they 
could not have given much information which we do not at present possess. 

A few brief notices respecting the papers now first published may both be 
interesting, and may conduce to rendering them intelligible to the general 
reader. 

There is first, an extract attested by the scribes, or clerks, of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, copied from the original, by Wodrow, and giving a statement 
of the Votes on Discipline and Government, from session 76, to session 186. 

Second, Notes of Proceedings from February 2, to May 14, 1644, to p. 64. 

Third, Notes of Proceedings from September 4, 1644, to January 3, 1645, 
to p. 100. (By consulting Lightfoot, we learn that the time between May and 
September was occupied chiefly in debates respecting Ordination, the mode of 
dispensing the Lord's Supper, Excommunication, and Baptism, with some minor 
points.) 

Fourth, Debates in the Sub-committee respecting the Directory, 4th March, 
to 10th June, p. 101-2. 

Fifth 9 Notes of Proceedings in the Grand Committee, from September 20, to 

* Gillespie must have left London at that time to attend the General Assembly which was 
summoned to meet at Edinburgh on the 22d of January, 1646. 
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October 25, 1644, p. 103-7. This part of the manuscript, though short, is of very 
considerable importance, as giving us a specimen of the manner in which the 
Grand Committee acted. The Grand Committee was composed of some of the 
most influential persons of the Lords, of the Commons, and of the Assembly, 
together with the Scottish Commissioners. The duty of that Committee was 
to consult together respecting the subjects to be brought before the Assembly, 
and to prepare a formal statement of those subjects for the purpose of regular 
deliberation. By this process a large amount of debate was precluded, and 
the leading men were enabled to understand each other's sentiments before the 
more public discussions began. And as the Scottish Commissioners were 
necessarily constituent members of this Committee, their influence in direct- 
ing the whole proceedings was both very great, and in constant operation. 
Lightfootfs journal gives no account of the proceedings of this Committee. 

Sixth, A paper on excommunication, &c. It has already been, mentioned 
that this paper is nearly identical with part of a chapter in the Aaron's Rod. 

Seventh, A short note on some discussions which took place in the Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly at Edinburgh, on the 7th and 8th of February, 
] 645, at the time when Baillie and Gillespie laid before the Assembly the 
Directory which had been recently completed. 

Eighth, The Ordinance of the two Houses of the English Parliament, 12th 
June, 1 643, summoning the Assembly of Divines. This is added chiefly for the 
purpose of shewing the intention of the Parliament in calling the Assembly. 

It has been already stated that there are two MS. volumes, purporting to 
be copies of Gillespie's Notes. The one of these is in octavo, and seems to 
have been carefully taken ; the other is in quarto, and appears to be partly a 
copy, partly an abstract. In it Gillespie is always spoken of in the third 
person, which has caused many variations. The transcriber has also made 
many omissions, not only of one, but of several paragraphs at a time, fre- 
quently passing over the remarks of the several speakers. It appears to 
have been his object to copy chiefly the argumentative part of the manuscript. 
This defective transcription had belonged to Mr William Veitch, as appears 
from his name written on the cover and first page, with the addition 
" minister at Peebles, 1691." In the copy transcribed for the press, the octavo 
manuscript has been followed. The quarto, however, along with Lightfoot, 
has been found useful in correcting the Scripture references, which had all to 
be carefully examined and verified ; but sometimes all three failed to give sa- 
tisfaction, and a conjectural substitute has been given, enclosed in brackets, and 
with a point of interrogation. In concluding these remarks, we cannot help 
expressing great gratification to see for the first time a complete edition of the 
works of George Gillespie ; and in order also to complete the memoir, we add, 
as an appendix, some very interesting extracts from the Maitland Club edition 
of Wodrow's Analecta, chiefly relative to his last illness and death. 
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APPENDIX. 

EXTRACTS FROM WODROW'S ANALECTA, 

(MAITLAND CLUB EDITION.) 



"MR GEORGE GILLESPIE. 

" Mr George Gillespie, first minister of Kirkcaldy, and afterward minister of Edinburgh ; when 
he was a child, he seemed to be somewhat dull and soft like, so that his mother would have stricken 
and abused him, and she would have made much of Patrick, his younger brother. His father, Mr John 
Gillespie, minister of Eirkaldy, was angry to see his wife carry so to his son George; and he would 
havesaid, 'My heart, let alone; though Patrick may have some respect given him in the Church, yet 
my son George will be the great man in the Church of Scotland. And he said of him when he was 
a-dying, ' George, George, I have gotten many a brave promise for thee !' And indeed he was 
very soon a great man ; for it's reported, that before he was a preacher, he wrote the ' English 
Popish Ceremonies.' He was, of all ministers in his time, one of the greatest men for disputing and 
arguing ; so that he was, being but a young man, much admired at the Assembly at Westminster, by 
all that heard him ; he being one of the youngest members that was there. I heard old Mr Patrick 
Simson say, that he heard his cousin, Mr George Gillespie say, ' Let no man who is called of God to 
any work, be it never so great and difficult, distrust God for assistance, as I clearly found at that great 
Assembly at Westminster. If I were to live a long time in the world, I would not desire a more noble 
life, than the life of pure and single dependance on God ; for, said he, though I may have a claim to 
some gifts of learning and parts, yet I ever found more advantage by single looking to God for 
assistance than by all the parts and gifts that ever I could pretend to, at that time." 

" When he was at London, he would be often on his knees ; at another time, reading and writing. 
And when he was sitting in that great Assembly at Westminster, he was often observed to have a 
little book, and to be marking down something with his pen in that book, even when some of the 
most learned men, as Coleman and Selden, were delivering their long and learned orations ; and all he 
was writing was for the most part his pithy ejaculations to God, writing these words ; Da lucem, 
Demine ; Da lucem ! When these learned men had ended their oration, the Moderator proposed who 
should give an answer to their discourse ; they all generally voted Mr Gillespie to be the person. He 
being a young man, seemed to blush, and desired to be excused, when so many old and learned divines 
were present ; yet all the brethren, with one voice, determined he should be the person that should give 
an answer to that learned oration. Though he seemed to take little heed, yet being thus pressed, he 
rose up, and resumed all the particulars of that learned oration very distinctly, and answered every part 
of it so fully, that all that heard him were amazed and astonished ; for he died in 1648, and was then 
but about thirty-six years of age. Mr Calamy, if I be not forgotten, said, we were ready to think 
more of Mr Gillespie than was truly meet ; if he had not been stained by being against our way and 
judgment for the Engagement. 

" He was one of the great men that had a chief hand in penning our most excellent Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms. He was a most grave and bold man, and had a most wonderful gift given 
him for disputing and arguing. My father told me, he observed that when there was a considerable 
number of ministers met, there were several of our great nobles were strongly reasoning with our 
ministers about the engagement 1648. When Mr Gillespie was busy studying his sermon that he was 
to preach before the Parliament to-morrow, the ministers sent privately for Mr Gillespie, whom he 
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observed to come in very quietly, and when Lauderdale, Glencairn, and some others, rose up and de- 
bated very strongly for the engagement, Mr Gillespie rose up and answered them so fully and dis- 
tinctly, firstly, secondly, and thirdly, that he fully silenced them all ; and Glencairn said, ' There is 
no standing before this great and mighty man !' I heard worthy Mr Rowat say, that Mr Gillespie 
said, ' The more truly great a man is, he was really the more humble and low in his own eyes,' as he 
instanced in the great man Daniel ; and, said he, ' God did not make choice of some of us as his in- 
struments in the glorious work of Reformation, because we were more fit than others, but rather 
because we were more unfit than others/ He was called Malleus Malignantium ; and Mr Baillie, 
writing to some in this church anent Mr George Gillespie, said, ' He was truly an ornament to our 
church and nation. 1 And Mr James Brown, late minister of Glasgow, told me that there was an 
English gentleman said to him, that he heard Mr Gillespie preach, and he said, he believed he was 
one of the greatest Presbyterians in the world. He was taken from the GreyfHars' Church to the 
New Church. He has written several pieces, as ' Aaron's Rod Blossoming/ and ' Some Miscellany 
Questions,' and his ' Assertion of the Government of the Church of Scotland, about Ruling Elders.' 
He had several little books wherein he set down his remarks upon the proceedings of the Assembly 
at Westminster." — Wodeow's Analecta, vol. iii. pp. 109 — 12. 

" What follows here I have in conversation with Mr Patrick Simpson, whose memory was most 
exact. What concerns Mr Gillespie, and the Marquis of Montrose, I read over to him, and he cor- 
rected. The rest are hints I set down after conversation, when two or three days with him in his 
house at Renfrew, in the year 1707. 

(Account of the last illness and death of Me Geoeob Gillespie.) 

" Mr George Gillespie being moderator of the Assembly held at Edinburgh, July 12th, 1648, was 
all the time thereof, as also half a year before, in a greater weakness of body than ordinary ; that 
being now come to a height, which long before had been gathering. He had a great hoast and 
sweating, which in the time of the General Assembly began to grow worse ; but being extraordinarily 
(so I may say) upheld, was not so sensible as when the Assembly dissolved it appeared to be. On occasion 
whereof, the next Wednesday after the rising of the Assembly, he went with his wife over to Kirk- 
caldy, there intending to tarry for a space, till it should please the Lord, by the use of means, to re- 
store him to some more health to come over again. But when he was come there, his weakness and 
disease grew daily more and more, so that no application of any strength durst be used towards 
him. It came to that, he kept his chamber still to his death, wearing and wasting hoasting, and sweat- 
ing. Ten days before his death his sweating went away, and his hoasting lessened, yet his weakness still 
encreased, and his flux still continued. On Wednesday morning, which day he began to keep his bed, 
his pain began to be very violent, his breath more obstructed, his heart oppressed ; and that growing all 
the next night to a very great height, in the midst of the night there were letters written to his brother, 
and Mr Rutherford, and Mr John How, his death approaching fast. On Friday all day, and Thurs- 
day all night, he was at some ease. Friday at night, till Saturday in the afternoon, in great violence, 
the greatness of pain causing want of sleep. Mr Rutherford and Lord Craigihall came to visit 
him. Thus much for his body. Now 111 speak a little of what concerns his soul, and the exercise 
of his mind all the while. 

Monday, December 11, 1648, came my Lords Argyle, Cassils, Elcho, and Warriston to visit him. 
He did faithfully declare his mind to them, as public men, in that point whereof he hath left a testi- 
mony to the view of the world, as afterwards ; and the speaking was very burdensome, yet he spared 
not very freely to fasten their duty upon them. The exercise of his mind all the time of his sickness 
was very sad and constant, without comfortable manifestations, and sensible presence for the time, yet 
he continued in a constant faith of adherence, which ended in an adhering assurance, his grips grow- 
ing still the stronger. 

" One day, a fortnight before his death, he had leaned down on a little bed, and taking a fit of faint- 
ness, and his mind being heavily exercised, and lifting up his eyes, this expression fell with great 
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weight from his mouth, « my dear Lord, forsake me not forever !' His weariness of this life was 
Yery great, and his longing to be relieved, and to be where the vail would be taken away. 

" Tuesday, December 14, (1648) he was in heavy sickness, and three pastors came in the afternoon 
to visit him, of whom one said to him, ' The Lord hath made you faithful in all he hath employed 
you in, and it's likely we be put to the trial; therefore what encouragement give you us thereanent!' 
Whereto he answered in few words, ' I have gotten more by the Lord's immediate assistance than 
ever I had by study, in the disputes I had in the Assembly of Divines in England ; therefore let never 
man distrust God for assistance that cast themselves on him, and follow his calling. For my own 
part, the time that I have had in the exercise of the ministry is but a moment.' To which sentence 
another pastor answered, ' But your moment hath exceeded the gray heads of others ! This I may 
speak without flattery .' To which he answered disclaiming it with a ' no ;' for he desired still to have 
Christ exalted, as he said at the same time, and another. And at other times, when any such things 
were spoken to him, ' What are all my righteousnesses but rotten rags V All that I have done cannot 
abide the touchstone of his justice. They are all but abominations, and as an unclean thing, when 
they are reckoned between my God and me. Christ is all things, and I am nothing !' The other 
pastor when the rest were out, asked, ' Whether he was enjoying the comforts of God's presence, or 
if they were for a time suspended ? He answered, Indeed they were suspended.' Then within a little 
while he said, ' Comforts ! aye comforts !* meaning, that they [were not easily attained. His wife said, 
' What reck'd the comfort if believing is not suspended !' ' He said, ' No.' Speaking farther to that his 
condition, he said, ' Although that I should never see any more light of comfort than I do see, yet 
I shall adhere, and do believe that He is mine, and I am his !' 

" The next morrow being Friday, he not being able to write, did dictate out the rest of a paper, 
which he had been before writing himself, and did subscribe it before two witnesses, who also did 
subscribe ; wherein he gave faithful and clear testimony to the work and cause of God, and against 
the enemies thereof, to stop the mouths of calumniators and to confirm his children. 

" In all his discourses this was mixed as one thing, that he longed for the time of relief, and 
rejoiced because it was so near. His breath being very short, he said, ' Where the hallelujahs are 
sung to the Lamb, there is no shortness of breath '.' And being in very great pain all the Friday 
night, his mother said in the morning, ' In all appearance you will not have another night.' To 
which he said, • Think you that your word will hold good ?' She said, ' I fear it will hold over good.' 
He said, ' Not over good.' That day he blessed his children and some others, (Mr Patrick Simeon, 
the writer of this) and said, ' God bless you : and as you carry the name of your grandfather, so God 
grant you his graces.' That afternoon, being Saturday, came Mr Samuel Rutherford, who, among 
other things, said, ' The day, I hope, is dawning, and breaking in your soul, that shall never have 
an end.' He said, ' It is not broken yet ; but though I walk in darkness and see no light, yet I 
will trust in the name of the Lord and stay upon my God I Mr Samuel said, ' Would not Christ be 
a welcome guest to you V He answered, * Welcome t the welcomest guest that ever I saw.' He 
said further, ' Doth not your soul love Christ above all things ?' He answered, ' I love him heartily : 
who ever knew any thing of him but would love him V 

" Mr James Wilson going to pray, asked ' What petitions he would have him to put up for him V 
He said, ' For more of himself, and strength to carry me through the dark valley.' 

" Saturday night he became weaker, and inclined to drowsiness and sleeping, and was discerned 
in his drowsiness a little to rave ; yet being till the last half hour in his full and perfect senses, and 
having taken a little jelly and drink, about half an hour before his death he spake as sensibly 
betwixt as ever, and blessed some persons that morning with very spiritual and heavenly expressions. 
About seven or eight of the clock his drowsiness encreased, and he was overheard in it speaking 
(after he had spoken more imperfectly some words before) those words, * Glory ! Glory ! a seeing of 
God ! a seeing of God ! I hope it shall be for his glory !' After he had taken a little refreshment of 
jelly, and a little drink through a reed, he said that the giving him these things made him drowsy ; 
and a little, afterwards, ' There is a great drowsiness on me, I know not how it comes.' 

" His wife seeing the time draw near, spake to him and said, ' The time of your relief is now 
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near, and hard at hand !* He answered, ' I long for that time ! ! happy they that are there !' 
This was the last word he was heard sensibly to speak. Mr Frederick Carmichael being there, 
they went to prayer, expecting death so suddenly. In the midst of prayer he left his rattling,* and 
the pangs and fetches of death began thence ; his senses went away. Whereupon they rose from 
prayer, and beheld till, in a very gentle manner, the pins of his tabernacle were loosed. 

" He said (supra) * Say not over good/ because he thought she wronged him so far in wishing the 
contrary of what he longed for. 

" Mr Carmichael said, ' You have been very faithful, and the Lord has honoured you to do him 
very much service, and now you are to get your reward ! He answered ' I think it reward enough, 
that ever I got leave to do him any service in truth and sincerity.' " 

This account was dictated to me by Mr Patrick Simson, Mr G ill espy 's cousin, who was with him 
in his last sickness, and at his death, and took minutes at the time of these his expressions. I read 
it over, after I had written it, to him. He corrected some words, and said to me, " This is all I mind 
about his expressions toward his close. They made some impression on me at the time, and I then set 
them down. I have not read the paper that I mind these forty years, but I am pretty positive these 
were his very words." A day or two after, I went in with him to his closet to look for another 
paper, for now he had almost lost his sight ; and in a bundle, I fell on the paper he wrote at the 
time, and told him of it. When we compared it with what I wrote, there was not the least variation 
betwixt the original and what I wrote, save an inconsiderable word or two, here altered ; which is 
an instance of a strong memory, the greatest ever I knew. 

(Subscribed) R. WODROW. 

Sept. 8, 1707. Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i. pp. 154-159. 



What follows about Mr Gillespie I wrote also from Mr Simson's mouth. 

" George Gillespie was born January 21st, 1613. He was first minister at Weemyse, the first 
admitted under Presbytery 1638. He was minister at Weemyse about two years. He was very 
young when laureate, before he was seventeen. He was chaplain first to my lord Kenmure, then to 
the Earl of Cassilis. When he was with Cassilis, he wrote his ' English Popish Ceremonies,* which 
when printed, he was about twenty-two. He wrote a * Dialogue between a Civilian and Divine ;' 
a piece against Toleration, entitled ' Wholesome Severity reconciled with Christian Liberty I' He 
died in strong faith of adherence, though in darkness as to assurance, which faith of adherence he 
preached much. He died December seventeen, 1648. If he had lived to January 21, 1649, he had 
been thirty-six years. 

" The last paper he wrote, was * The Commission of the Kirk's Answer to the State's Observations 
on the Declaration of the General Assembly anent the Unlawfulness of the Engagement ! The 
Observations were penned, (as my relator supposes) by Mr William Colville, who wrote all these 
kind of papers for the Committee of Estates, and printed during the Assembly whereof he was 
moderator. They could not overtake it, but remitted it to the Commission to sit on Monday, and Mr 
Gillespie wrote the answer on Saturday and the Sabbath, when he (the thing requiring haste) staid 
from sermon, and my informer, Mr Patrick Simson, transcribed it against Monday at ten, when it 
passed without any alteration. And just the week after, he went over to Fife, where he died. He 
was not full ten years in the ministry. He had all his sermons in England, part polemical, part 
practical, prepared for the press ; and but one copy of them, which he told the printer's wife he 
used to deal with, and bade her have a care of them. And she was prevailed on by some money 
from the Sectaries, who were mauled by him, to suppress them. He was very clear in all his notions, 
and the manner of expressing them. There are six volumes in 8vo manuscript which he wrote at 
the Assembly of Divines remaining'" — Wodrow's Analecta, vol. i. p. 159-160. 

• The " death rattle" in the throat of the dying man. 



VOTES 



PASSED IN 



THE ASSEMBLY OF DIYINES IN WESTMINSTEB, 



CONCERNING DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT. 



[1643.] 

Session 76, 
Oct. 17. 
ResoWed 

on tbe 

question. 

Res.* 

Hes. 



Sess. 79, 
Oct. 20. 



Ord.» 
Ord. 
Ord. 
Ord. 
Ord. 

Ord. 



Ord. 
Ord. 
Ord. 



Sess. 81, 

Oct. 2a 



That this Assembly shall first confer and treat concerning Discipline and Go- 
vernment. 

That this Assembly shall first take into consideration the particulars in govern- 
ment, and, first, concerning church officers and offices. 

That this Assembly shall be divided into three committees as before, each of 
them to consider of church officers, and to make report to this Assembly. 

Christ (who is the Priest, Prophet, King and Head of the church) hath fulness 
of power, and contains all the offices, by way of eminency, in himself, and 
hath many of their names attributed to him in Scripture. 

1. It appeareth that Christ is, 

1. A Priest, Psal. ex. 4, compared with Heb. vii. 17, 27. 

2. A Prophet, Deut. xviii. 18 ; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 37. 

3. A King, Zech. ix. 9 ; Matt. xxi. 5 ; Psal. ii. 6. 

4. A Head, Col. i. 18, 19 ; Eph. i. 22. 

2. The fulness of Christ's power appeareth, Isa. ix. 6, 7 ; Luke i. 32, 33 ; 

x. 22; Matt, xxviii. 18. 

3. He contains all other offices, by way of eminency, in himself, Col. ii. 9, 10, 

and 19, compared together. 

4. The names of offices given to Christ in Scripture. 

1. Apostle, Heb. iii. 1. 

2. Teacher, John iii. 2 ; xiii. 13. 

3. Pastor and Bishop, 1 Pet. ii. 25; John x. 11. 

The Preface. 

Jesus Christ, upon whose shoulders the government is, whose name is called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Almighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace : of the increase of whose government and peace there shall be no 
end ; who sits upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it, with judgment and justice, from henceforth, even for ever ; 
having all power given to him, both in heaven and earth, by the Father, who 
raised him from the dead, and set him on his own right hand, far above all 



1 " Res., M contraction for Resolved. 
* " Ord.," contraction for Ordered. 
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Sess. 82, 
Oct. 26. 



Ord. 

Ord. 
Ord. 
Ord. 

Ord. 

Ord. 
Res. 



Sess. 84, 

Oct. 30. 

Res. 

Sess. 85, 

Oct. 31. 

Res. 

Sew. 86, 

Nov. 1. 

Res. 



Ord. 
Ord. 
Res. 
Ord. 



[1644.] 

Sess. 125, 
Jan. 2. 



Res. N. C.i 
Ord. 

Sess. 126, 

Jan. 3. 

Ees. 

Sess. 127, 

Jan. 4. 

Res. 



principalities, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world but also in that which is to come ; and put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to be the Head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of Him that filleth all m all ; He, being 
ascended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all things, received gifts for 
his church, and gave all officers necessary for the edification of his church and 
perfecting of his saints. 



1. Apostles. 



Some whereof are Extraordinary, and some Ordinary. 

Extraordinary OmCERS. 
The Characters of the Apostles, 



! 



1. They were immediately called of Christ, Luke vi. 13 ; Mark iii. 14 ; 

Gal. i. 1. 

2. They were such as had seen Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

3. Their commission was to the whole world, Matt, xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15. 

4. They were endued with a spirit of infallibility in delivering the truths of 

doctrine to the church, John xvi. 13 with John xiv. 26 : Eph. ii. 20. 

5. They only, by special commission, were set apart to be personal witnesses 

of Christ's resurrection, Acts i. 22 ; x. 41. 

6. They had power to give the Holy Ghost, Acts viii. 14 — 18 ; xix. 6. 

7. They were appointed to go into all the world to plant churches, and to 

settle m them a new form of worship appointed by Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 
23 ; Matt, xxviii. 19, 20, and had their inspection and care of all the 
churches, 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

8. That the apostles did immediately receive the keys from the hand of 

Jesus Christ, and did use and exercise them in all the churches of the 
world upon all occasions. 
This text, Matt. xvi. 19, shall be brought to prove that the apostles did 
immediately receive the authoritative power of the keys from the 
hand of Jesus Christ. 
This text, John xx. 21 — 23, shall be brought to prove that the apostles 
did immediately receive the authoritative power of the keys from the 
hand of Jesus Christ. 
These texts, 



1 Tim. i. 20, 
3 John 9, 10, 

2 Cor. x. 6, 
2 Cor. xiii. 10, 



\ 



do prove that the apostles did use and exercise the 
authoritative power of the keys in all the churches 
of the world upon all occasions. 

1 Cor. iv. ult. compared with chapter v. 3 — 5, shall be added to the 
former proof. 



Additional Characters of the Apostles. 

9. The apostles had power to ordain officers in all churches, proved, Acts 
vi. 3, 6. 

Acts xiv. 23 (the whole verse) shall be added to prove that the apostles 
had power to ordain officers in all churches. 

10. The apostles had power to appoint evangelists to ordain, proved, Tit. i. 5. 



1 " N. C," contraction for Nemine Contradicente. 
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Sess. 129, 

Jan. 8. 

Res. 



Ord. 
Ordered. 

[1643.] 

Sess. 87, 
Nov. 2. 

Res. 
Res. 



Sess. 88, 
Nov. a 



Res. N. C. 

Res. 

Sess. 89, 
Nov. 6. 

Res. 

Sess. 90, 

Nov. 7. 

Ord. 

Ord. 



Ord. 



Sess. 89, 

Nov. 6, 

Res. 



Ord. 



Sess. 91, 

Nov. 8. 

Ord. 



Ord. 



11. The apostles had power to order and settle all the service and worship of 
God in all churches, so as might make most for edification, proved, 
1 Cor. xi., per totum, especially verses 23, 28, 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, 8, 
12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 28 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 37, 40 ; xvi. 1, 2. 
12. The apostles had power to determine controversies of faith and cases of 
conscience (in all churches) viva voce or by writing. 
1 Cor. vii. per totum ; Gal. v. 2, 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. ; Rom. iii., iv., v. chap- 
ters shall be brought to prove the proposition. 

Ordinary and Perpetual Officers. 
1. Pastor. 

That there is such an ordinary and perpetual office in the church as a pastor, 
proved, Jer. iii. 15 — 17 (prophesying of the time of the gospel), 1 Pet. 
v. 2— 4. 

Eph. iv. 11 — 13, shall be added to prove that there is such an office, and 
that it is perpetual. 

That which the pastor is to do from God to the people. 

Reading. 

That the public reading of the word in the congregation is an holy ordinance 
in God's Church. 

That this shall be added to the former vote, " Although there follow no im- 
mediate explication of that which is read." 

That the public reading of the Scripture belongs to the pastor's office. 

1. That the priests and Levites in the Jewish church were trusted with the 

public reading of the word, as is proved, Deut. xxxi. 9 — 11 ; Neh. viii. 
1, 2, and 13 (18). 

2. That the ministers of the gospel have as ample a charge and commission 

to dispense the word, as well as other ordinances, as the priests and 
Levites under the law, proved, Isa. lxvi. 21 ; Matt, xxiii. 34, where 
our Saviour entitleth the officers of the New Testament, whom he 
would send forth, by the same names of the teachers of the Old. 
These propositions shall be brought to prove, That therefore (the duty being 
of a moral nature) it followeth by just consequence, that the public 
reading of the Scriptures belongs to the pastor's office. 

Preaching. 

That it is the office of a pastor, to feed the flock by preaching of the word, 
according to which he is to teach, convince, reprove, exhort, and com- 
fort, 1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; Tit. i. 9. 

That catechising, which is a plain laying down of the first principles of the 
oracles of God, Heb. v. 12, or of the doctrine of Christ, is a part of 
preaching pertaining to the pastor's office. 

The dispensation of other divine mysteries. 

That it is the office of a pastor to feed the flock by the dispensation of other 
divine mysteries, proved by 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2: the administration of the 
sacraments, Matt, xxviii. 19, 20 ; Mark xvi. 15, 16 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23 — 
25, with 1 Cor. x. 16. 

That he is to bless the people from God, Num. vi. 23 — 26, with Rev. i. 4, 5 
(where the same blessings and persons from whom they came are ex- 
pressly mentioned), and Ssa. lxvi. 21, where, under the names of priests 
and Levites, to be continued under the gospel, are meant evangelical ! 
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pastors, who therefore are, by office, to bless the people, Deut. x. 8 ; 
2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; Eph. i. 2. 

That which the pastor is to perform in the behalf and name of the 
people to God is, 
To pray for and with his flock, as the mouth of the people unto God, 
proved, Acts vi. 2 — 4 ; xx. 36, where preaching and praying are joined, 
as several parts of the same office. So James v. 14, 15, the office of 
the elder, that is the pastor, is to pray for the sick, even in private, to 
which a blessing is especially promised, much more, therefore, ought he 
to perform this in the public execution of his office, as a part thereof, 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16. 

Ruling. 

That the pastor hath a ruling power over the flock as a pastor, 1 Tim. v. 17 ; 
Acts xx. 17, 18 (28) ; 1 Thess. v. 12 ; Heb. xiii. 7, 17. 

That what power the pastor hath in discipline and government, either singly 
and alone, or jointly with others, the Assembly hath thought fit to for- 
bear to set forth at the present, until the particular parts of discipline 
and government come into consideration ; so that whatever his power 
therein is [,it] ought to be saved unto him until the discipline itself be 
debated, and his share therein distinctly set out. 

That it belongs to the pastor to take care of the poor, Acts xi. 30 ; iv. 34 — 
37; vi. 2—4; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4; Gal. ii. 9, 10. 

Teacher or Doctor. 
That the Scripture doth hold out the name and title of teacher as well as of 
the pastor, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 11. 

That pastors and teachers are both equal ministers of the word. 

That pastors and teachers are both ministers of the word, and have power of 
administration of the sacraments. 

1. That there be different gifts, and divers exercises according to those gifts, 

in the ministers of the word, proved, Rom. xii. 6 — 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 4 — 7. 

2. That different gifts may meet in, and accordingly be exercised by, one 

and the same minister, 1 Cor. xiv. 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 2 ; Tit. i. 9. 

3. Where there be several ministers in the same congregation they may be 

designed to several employments, according to the different gifts where- 
in each of them doth most excel, Rom. xii. 6 — 8; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. 

4. He that doth more excel in exposition of Scripture, in teaching sound 

doctrine, and in convincing gainsayers, than he doth in application, and 
is accordingly employed therein, may be called a teacher or doctor. 
The places alleged by the notation of the word do prove the proposition. 

5. A teacher or doctor is of most excellent use in schools and universities, 

as of old in the schools of the prophets, and at Jerusalem, where Gama- 
liel and others taught as doctors. 

6. Where there is but one minister in a particular congregation, he is to 

rrform, so far as he is able, the whole work of the ministry, as appears 
Tim. iv. 2 ; Tit. i. 9, before alleged; 1 Tim. vi. 2. 

Ruling Elder, or Church Governor. 

1. That Christ hath instituted a government and governors ecclesiastical in 
the church. 
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2. That Christ hath furnished some in his church with gifts for government, 

and with commission to execute (exercise ?) the same when called there- 
unto. 

3. That it is agreeable to, and warranted by, the word of God, that some 

others besides the ministers of the word be church governors, to join 
with the ministers in the government of the church. 

Rom. xii. 7, 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28, do confirm all the propositions. 

That there were in the Jewish church elders of the people that were joined 
with the priests and Levites in the government of the church. 

That 2 Chron. xix. 8 — 10 shall be brought to prove this. 

Deacons. 

That the Scriptures do hold out deacons as distinct officers in the church, 
Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

It belongs to the office of a deacon to take special care in distributing to the 
necessity of the poor, proved, Acts vi. 1 — 4. 

That the office of a deacon is perpetual. 

That 1 Tim. iii. 8 — 15 ; Acts vi. 1 — 4, shall be brought to prove it. 

That it doth not pertain to the office of a deacon to preach the word, or ad- 
minister the sacraments. 

Widows. 
That widows, which we read of 1 Tim. v. 3, and elsewhere, are included 
under the name deacons. 

Ordination. 

Ordination is the solemn setting apart of a person to some public church 
office. 

Num. viii. 10, 11, 14, 19, 22, shall be brought to prove it. 

Acts vi. 3, 5, 6, shall be added to the former proof. 

Ordination is always to be continued in the church, proved, 1 Tim. v. 21, 
22 ; Tit. i. 5. 

That the apostles did ordain, proved, Acts vi. 6 ; xiv. 23, the whole verse. 

That the evangelists did ordain, Tit. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. v, 22. 

That preaching presbyters did ordain. 
Proved, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
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That it is agreeable to the word of God, and very expedient, that such as are 
to be ordained ministers be designed to some particular church, or other 
ministerial charge. 

Proved Acts xiv. 23 ; Tit. i. 5 ; Acts xx. 17, 28. 

1. That he be duly qualiBed, both for life and ministerial abilities, according 

to the rules of the Apostle, 1 Tim. iii. 2—6 ; Tit. i. 6—9. 

2. That he be examined and approved of them by whom he is to be or- 

dained, 1 Tim. iii. 7, 10 ; v. 22. 

3. No man shall be ordained a minister for a particular congregation if they 

can show just cause of exception against him. 
1 Tim. iii. 2, blameless, Tit. i. 7, shall be brought to prove it. 

4. That he be ordained by imposition of hands and prayer, with fasting, by 

those preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong. 1 Tim. v. 22 ; 
Acts xiv. 23 ; and xiii. 3. See the Acts of Presbytery. 

Ordination for the present Ministry of the Church. 
That in extraordinary cases something extraordinary may be done, until a 

settled order can be had, yet keeping as near as possibly may be to the 

rule. 
2 Chron. xxix. 34 — 36, shall be brought to prove it. 
2 Chron. xxx. 2 — 5, shall be added to the former proof. 
That there is at this time an extraordinary occasion for [a] way of ordination 

for the present supply of ministers. 
That preaching presbyters may ordain ministers. 



Presbytery. 

The Scripture doth hold out a presbytery in a church. 

Proved, 1 Tim. iv. 14 ; Acts xv. 2, 4, 6. 

A presbytery consisteth of ministers of the word, and such other public offi- 
cers as have been already voted to have a share in the government of 
the church. 
That the Scripture holds forth that many particular congregations may be 
under one presbyterial government. 
Proved, First, by instance of the church of Jerusalem, in two branches : 
' 1. The church of Jerusalem consisted of more congregations than one, 
proved, 

f 1. By the multitude of { \ JgjJJ } ^ } the dispersion. 

1 2. Variety of languages. 
^ 2. They were under one presbyterial government, because, 
1 1. Called one church | before 1 .* i. 

t 2. The elders of that church mentioned J after J the d,s P ersion - 

1st. Branch, 

The members (numbers) of believers mentioned in Acts i. 15 ; ii. 42 ; iv. 4 ; 

v. 14 ; vi. 1, 7, belonged to the church of Jerusalem as members of 

that church. 
The members (numbers) of believers in the church of Jerusalem were more 

than could ordinarily meet in one place, with (at) one time, for the 

performance of all the acts of worship and government. 
The many apostles and other teachers in the church of Jerusalem shall be 
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added to prove, That the church in Jerusalem consisted of more con- 
gregations than one ; for if there were but one congregation, then each 
apostle preached but seldom, which will not stand with Acts vi. 2, 
They would not leave the word, &c. 

Acts ii. 42, 46, compared together, shall be added to prove that there were 
more congregations than one in the church of Jerusalem. 

The diversity of languages among the believers, Acts ii. and vi. chapters 
shall be added to prove that there were more congregations than one in 
the church of Jerusalem. 

These words, Acts viii. 1, They were all scattered abroad except the apos- 
tles, doth not imply such a scattering as that there might not remain 
more congregations than one in the church of Jerusalem, after the dis- 
persion in the church of Jerusalem. 

Acts ix. 31, shall be brought to prove the multitude of believers after the 
dispersion. 

Acts xii. 24, shall be added to prove a further addition of believers to the 
church of Jerusalem after the dispersion. 

Acts xxi. 20, shall be added to the former proof. 

2d Branch. 

Acts viii. 1, ) proves that the several congregations 

Acts ii. ult. comp. with chap. v. 11, J in Jerusalem were but one church. 

Acts xii. 5 ; xv. 4, shall be added, to prove that the several congregations 
in Jerusalem, after the dispersion, were but one church. 

The elders of the church of Jerusalem are mentioned Acts xi. ult. ; xv. 4, 
6, 22 ; and xxi. 17, 18. 

That the apostles did the ordinary acts of presbyters, as presbyters, in the 
church of Jerusalem ; and this shall be brought to prove that there was 
a presbyterial government in the church of Jerusalem before the dis- 
persion. 

The several congregations in Jerusalem being but one church, and the elders 
of that church being mentioned as meeting together for acts of govern- 
ment, do prove that those several congregations were under one presby- 
terial government. 

Acts xi. ult., and xxi. 17, 18, and the verses following, shall be brought to 
prove that clause in the proposition, " Elders meeting together for acts 
of government." 

Acts xv. 4, 6, 22, shall be brought to prove that clause in the former pro- 
position, " Elders meeting together for acts of government." 

That the instance of the church of Jerusalem shall be brought to prove that 
the Scripture holds forth that many particular congregations may be 
under one presbyterial government. 



Acts of Presbytery. 

Ordination is the act of a presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

The power of ordering the whole act of ordination is in the whole presbytery. ' i 
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The preaching presbyters orderly associated, either in cities or in neighbour- 
ing villages, are those to whom the imposition of hands doth appertain, 
for those congregations within their bounds respectively. 

Sic 8ubscrib. Henry Robrough, Scribe. 
Adoniram Byfield, Scribe. 



[Indorsed 
Wodrow.] 



Copied from an original copy, signed as above, among Mr Gillespie's papers. 

R. W. 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES AT WESTMINSTER. 



Feb. 2, 1644. 

THE QUESTION OF PRESBYTERY STATED. 

The Letter from the commissioners of the 
General Assembly to us, pressing a quicker 
dispatch of things in this Assembly, was 
read, and my lord Warristoun received. 

The day before, the Assembly had voted, 
1st, That there is a presbytery holden forth 
in the New Testament; 2d, That it con- 
sists of pastors and other church governors. 
The 3d proposition brought in by the com- 
mittee was, That the Scripture holds forth 
that many particular congregations may be 
under one presbyterial government. 

Mr Ney said, That the Scots commis- 
sioners had given in to the grand committee 
a system of the whole church government, 
which, being transmitted from mat commit- 
tee to the Assembly, he desired that the 
Assembly might go on in that method, be- 
ginning at the government of particular 
congregations; also that the proposition 
holds not forth what ought to be, but what 
may be. We answered, That we were well 
content the Assembly should take their own 
order, and not tie themselves to ours, espe- 
cially in regard of the last long debate 
about ordaining ministers, which calls first 
to settle a presbytery that may ordain mi- 
nisters where there is need. 

Mr Goodwin and Burrowes desired to 
debate the institution of such a government, 
not the warrantableness of it It was an- 
swered, That they who oppose presbyterial 
government oppose it on this ground, that 
it may not be, and that all church govern- 
ment is in particular congregations, so that 
the may be must be first debated. 



Mr Herle desired it may stand as it is, 
that these brethren who are for another go- 
vernment may get the more favour in not 
being concluded under the opposing of an 
institution. 

Mr Vines said, So that must be will 
make each side condemn other, but may be 
will make each side bear with other. 

Mr Goodwin said, The question should 
be stated of fixed congregations, for so we 
are to practise it. 

Mr Vines said, It cannot be denied that 
the question is not of indistinct congrega- 
tions as in Holland, but of many congrega- 
tions, that are distinct organical bodies, hav- 
ing their proper pastors and elders. 

Mr Palmer said, It may be the Assem- 
bly shall find in the word, that, in such 
towns as London or Cambridge, there should 
be no fixed distinct congregations, but only 
one church. 

My lord Maitland testified, from his 
knowledge, that in Geneva there are four 
fixed congregations which have their pecu- 
liar pastors. 

Mr Ney said, When they speak of distinct 
congregations, they mean not of distinct places 
of meeting, but of being under a distinct go- 
vernment and governors as in Scotland. 

It was in end resolved to debate the ques- 
tion as it was brought in. 

Feb. 5. 

The exhortation of the Assembly to be 
sent by order of parliament unto the several 
countries 1 , to move all to take the cove- 
nant, was read and voted. 

1 " Countries," the Wodrow manuscript, quarto, 
lxxii., n. 2, has " Commities." 

B 



Dr Burgesse told the Assembly, that yes- 
terday Mr Simpson, the Antinomian, though 
suspended from preaching by order of the 
Commons House, having preached in the 
morning at a house in Coven[t] Garde[n], 
gave the people warning that he would 
preach no more in corners, and that, in the 
afternoon, they should hear in the broad 
walk at Paul's ; so he, and a number of peo- 
ple with him, came and demanded the pul- 
pit of Paul's, but the doors being shut, he 
got him up at Paul's Cross, in the Church- 
yard, and preached there, whereby a tumult 
was made in the city. Another Antinomian, 
Mr Calamy told of, Mr Randalls, who had, 
in his own chamber, married two couples, 
taking off the womens' garter, and using 
other unseemly carriages, whereof they that 
were present were ashamed. A woman in 
Mr Calamy 's parish, that was present, told 
him this. 

Dr Stanton made a report from the se- 
cond committee of church censures : 1. 
That there is one general visible church 
held forth in the New Testament, 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. 2. The ministry, and all the ordi- 
nances of the New Testament, are given by 
Jesus Christ to the general church visible 
for perfecting thereof, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. 
iv. 11. 3. Particular visible churches, and 
members of the general churches, are by 
the institution of Jesus Christ, Gal. i. 2, 22. 
4. Particular churches, in the primitive 
times, were made up of visible saints and 
believers, to wit, such as being of age pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and obedience to 
Christ, according to the rule of faith and 
life then taught by Christ and his apostles, 
Acts ii. and last; v. 14; 1 Cor. i. 2. 5. In 
great cities there either were, or might be, 
more such saints and believers than could 
meet together in one place to partake of all 
the ordinances. 6. So many of these saints 
as dwelt together in one city were but one 
church, as touching church censures, whether 
they were one congregation or not ; proved, 

1. Because they read but of one church in one 
city, as the church of Jerusalem, Ant ioch, &c. 

2. They read but of one way of denominat- 
ing churches, that is, from the places where 
they were. 3. That the bishops or pastors, 
in a city, had charge of all the believers, 
and to endeavour the conversion of all the 
unbelievers, Acts xx. 21, 28, 29; Matt, 
xxviii. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 24—26. 4. They 
find not in the New Testament that such a 
number of believers as ordinarily can meet 



together in one place, should always have 
the power of church censures independently. 
Mr Coleman brought in new proofs for 
that proposition, That the presbytery con- 
sists of pastors and other church governors, 
Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28, with Mark xv. 
1 ; Luke xxii. 66 ; Acts xxii. 5. 

mr Goodwin's first argument against 
presbytery. 

Mr Goodwin spake to the proposition pro- 
pounded the preceding day to be debated, 
That the Scripture holds forth, &c. Ho said, 
The extensive power of ministers, as well as 
their intensive, must be warranted by insti- 
tution, but that he would forbear that, and 
pitch on another kind of argument. That 
presbyterial government, over many con- 
gregations, is inconsistent with the scripture 
and principles acknowledged by reformed 
churches. That congregations, united un- 
der one presbyterial government, must ei- 
ther be distinct settled bodies, as in Scot- 
land, or else cast in a promiscuous way as in 
the Low Countries; that either way he 
would make out the argument. For the 
first way, 1. If all these elders be one pres- 
bytery, then they bear a relation, as elders, 
to all these churches, but this cannot be, for 
it makes a disproportion betwixt the officers 
of a church, and makes elders of a greater 
extent than deacons ; for deacons cannot bear 
a relation, as deacons, to many churches, — 
one organical member hath no less relation 
to the body than another; and, Phil. i. 1, 
he writes to deacons as well as bishops, — the 
deacons being deacons to all to whom the 
bishops were bishops, so that we must sub- 
ject our purses to all the deacons, as our 
souls to all the elders. 2. If pastors be pas- 
tors fixed to this particular church, what 
can they be to the other churches? Are 
they pastors to them or ruling elders? 
They can be no other than rulers, for power 
of order or office relates to a constant admi- 
nistration of an office ; now they constantly 
rule all these congregations, but do not the 
office of pastors to them all, Jer. iii. 15. 
they cannot feed them all with knowledge. 
That this argument hath been used against 
prelates and the Pope ; they cannot be pas- 
tors to many churches, so that there shall 
be a confusion of officers, a man having a 
whole relation to one church, and a half re- 
lation of ruling only to another church. 

The extent of a pastor's power is to one 
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flock, as his whole flock, which he is able 
to rule and feed constantly, Acts xx. 28. 
They were to feed all the flock, being set 
by the Holy Ghost to oversee all ; and that 
a pastor's feeding and ruling are of equal 
extent appears also from 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Heb. 
xiii. 7, 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 12, with 1 Tim. v. 
17. He added this reason, That pastors' 
ruling is founded upon their preaching, the 
jurisdiction [is] founded on the order, so 
that the one can be no larger than the 
other ; that divines except this against Epis- 
copacy, that he that feeds me not should 
not rule me ; that the apostles had power 
of universal government, because they had 
power of universal preaching, and as the 
pastor's power is thus limited, so is the rul- 
ing elder, who is only an assistant to the 
pastor; that preaching being the highest 
part of a pastor's office, and excommunica- 
tion the highest of a ruling elder, the elder 
shall exercise the highest thing he doth 
over many congregations, and the pastor 
his highest over one congregation. 

A third incongruity he added : The peo- 
ple owe honour and maintenance to all that 
bear relation to them as elders, so that if 
they be elders to many churches, they may 
exact maintenance from all : That, If it be 
objected [that 1 ] the injunctions given to el- 
ders are to be understood partitive, He an- 
swered, ITbi scriptura non distinguit, nee 
nos debemus distinguere, — if it had been 
so, then, to satisfy men's consciences, the 
Apostle would have made some distinction, 
and not spoken so generally. 
I Fourth inconsistency: It cannot stand 
with the lawful calling of officers. If they 
be elders to all these churches, they must 
be chosen by all these churches, at least 
called with their consent; but the other 
churches have no hand in the calling of 
these elders, which they should have, no 
less but more than in the choice of their 
particular elders, because the presbytery is 
to ordain, excommunicate, and do the great- 
est things which concern these churches; 
also the presbytery represents all these 
churches, therefore should be chosen by all ; 
elders have an interest to ordain, people 
to choose; therefore it is not enough that 
one church choose their elders, and other 
churches [be] understood to do it by combi- 
nation ; but as all elders do ordain by vote, so 
the people should choose by vote altogether, 

i 4to. M.S. 



for the elders meet all together to ordain. 
Further : Other churches cannot choose a 
pastor of another church as a pastor, for he 
is not to be their pastor ; they can at most 
choose him to be ruling elder, because he is 
to rule them all. He must also be ordained 
in the presence of all, being called to be an 
elder to all. 

Mr Herle answered, That the ground of 
all this faileth. Bod in distinguished be- 
twixt officers and commissioners : An office 
gives a man a habit, a commission gives him 
only a power. Now the member of a pres- 
bytery is not invested with an office over all 
those churches, but with a commission and 
power : That an officer is not bound to a 
constant attendance, far less a commissioner. 

Mr Ney said, If a man, by commission, 
may do acts of government, he may also, by 
commission, preach and baptise. 

Mr Marshall answered, That Mr Good- 
win had taken for granted that congrega- 
tions, under a presbyterial government, are 
complete churches, which, if it were, somo 
of his arguments are unavoidable. 

Feb. 6. 

I answer to the major of Mr Goodwin's 
argument : 1. I deny it. It follows not be- 
cause many regiments are under one mar- 
tial government, the commanders of the 
regiments being joined in one council for 
managing the war, therefore each, in that 
council, bears the relation of a commander 
to each regiment. Because the United Pro- 
vinces are under one government of the 
states general, therefore each commissioner 
among the states general bears a relation to 
each province, so here the parliament go- 
verns all the countries, but each knight or 
burgess bears not relation to each country 
or city. I deny it, the rather because it 
strikes also against synods ; if a national sy- 
nod govern all the churches in a nation, 
then each one in the synod is a governor of 
each congregation in the nation. The first 
simile fits our case best, because these that 
make up the great council of war, do also 
govern their own regiments apart. 2. I 
distinguish the first part of his proposition : 
The elders of many congregations may be 
understood to be joined in one presbytery 
for the government of all these congrega- 
tions, either virtute potestatis ordinis, or 
virtute potestatis jurisdictionis. We hold 
not the former but the latter, for non qua- 
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tenus presbyteri 9 sed quatenus presbyteri 
in presbyterium collecti, they govern these 
many congregations ; this power is not given 
uni but unitati, nor pluribus partitive, but 
consessui presbyterorum ; for if they go- 
vern many congregations, by virtue of their 
presbytenal order, then each may govern all 
apart, as he baptiseth apart, &c. 

I distinguish also the latter part : These 
elders in a presbytery may be understood to 
bear the relation of elders to many congre- 
gations, either in sensu collectivo, or dis- 
tributivo. We grant the former— -deny the 
latter. 

So all shall turn to this : If the elders of 
many congregations make up one presbyte- 
rial government of many congregations, hav- 
ing a power of jurisdiction over them all, 
then all these eiders, in sensu collectivo, 
bear the relation of elders to all these con- 
gregations, valeat, but distributive negatur. 
Mr Vines did also deny the major of Mr 
Goodwin's argument: Quod convenit toti 
qua toti non convenit parti qua parti, 
the presbytery is totum aggregatum, and a 
part of this governing whole hath no rela- 
tion to the whole governed : That the heads 
of the tribes did govern the tribes, yet the 
head of the tribe of Reuben hath no head- 
ship in relation to the tribe of Manasseh. 
He said, To argue a toto ad partes simul 
sumptasy is scarce a good argument. He 
retorted the argument that themselves hold, 
That all the members of a particular church 
have power together over the whole, yet 
Peter nath no power over John. He said, 
That the elders in a presbytery have imme- 
diate relation to the presbytery, and mediate 
in, and by the whole, he hath relation only 
to the particular churches. 

Mr Marshall said, That where the apos- 
tles planted churches, though a small num- 
ber perhaps at first, yet, afterward, when 
the number of believers in that city did mul- 
tiply to many thousands, they were but one 
church. That whether John was appointed 
to feed this ward, and Peter that ward ; or 
whether all did feed all in circuitu or pro- 
miscuously, the Scripture doth not deter- 
mine, in which case reason must determine 
what Scripture doth not ; for it had been a 
great confusion if there had been no distinc- 
tion of feeding. He applied this to the 
point, that Mr Goodwin's arguments were 
not to that which he pleads for ; for he 
would not say that these many congrega- 
tions, under one presbyterial government, 



are many churches. Ho said the parishes 
in England have the essence of churches, 
but are not complete churches. 

Mr Seaman said that Mr Goodwin had 
taken for granted that a minister cannot 
stand in relation to more congregations than 
one ; which, if it were true, he could not 

S reach in two congregations. He said a 
eacon may help others in another parish 
when there is need ; for he should provide 
for all the poor so far as he can : That (Acts 
xv.) the decree of the synod was an act of 
pastoral office, and the work of this Assem- 
bly a pastoral work; so that the work of 
pastors feeding is of greater extent than 
their preaching. He retorted M. Goodwin's 
argument for the proposition, If an elder 
have relation to more congregations than 
one, then many congregations may be un- 
der one presbytery, but that is true ; ergo. 
The minor he proved from 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
where the church is neither a particular 
church nor the catholic, but a third, the 
jgeneral visible church ; and as, by baptism, 
fwe are made members of the general church t 
' so, by ordination, we are made ministers of 
the general church, and need not a new or- 
.dination, when we go to another church, no 
(more than a new baptism. As for the du- 
ties of people, they are either moral, as to 
admonish one another; or evangelical, as 
the use of sacraments. The latter they must 
do within the bounds of their own congrega- 
tion, but the moral duties they must per- 
form as largely as neighbourhood goes. He 
said the people may have, under presbyte- 
rial government, their full interest in the 
calling of officers. He said that all the peo- 
ple are not to vote in elections, but each 
man permitted to object. 

Mr Goodwin replied, That the elders in 
one presbytery govern these churches, which 
other elders do not, and so must be elders 
to them all ; and so went on to discourse of 
his minor. But we interrupted him, and 
desired he might make good his major a- 
gainst our replies. He could not mako it 
out. Mr Ney said, The elders in a presby- 
tery are invested with no more power than 
they have in their own particular churches, 
whereas the commissioners of counties in 
parliament have not power at home of go- 
verning their own counties. 

Feb. 7. 

Mr Goodwin spake to the defence of his 
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major opposed yesterday. He said that the 
elders of Israel, in great causes, were gene- 
ral elders to all the tribes, though, in small 
causes, they were elders only to their own 
tribes ; so, in the great reserved cases, the 
elders in a presbytery must be elders of all 
the churches ; so, in the making of laws, all 
the burgesses of parliament may be called 
the burgesses of each county ; that colonels 
making up a council of war make not a 
colonebhip as all the elders make an elder- 
ship. He confirmed his major thus : These 
that are a presbytery to all the people of 
these churches, as one church, and to every 
one, as a member of that church, must bear 
the relation of elders to them all, but they 
that make up a presbytery, &c. He prov- 
ed the proposition, For else these churches 
should have no elders. Arts. Denies the 
consequence ; it is petitio principii. 

2dly t If the Scripture indifferently calls 
them a presbytery, as in relation to such a 
people, and calls the same men elders in 
relation to such a people, Matt. xxi. 23; 
Luke xxii. 26 ; so that they must be called 
elders of the people as well as a presbytery. 
Ans. This concludes only that they are 
elders, not elders of all the churches. 

3dZy, If the Scripture would have us to 
look on them in ruling as elders, and to ho- 
nour them, then they are elders as they are 
considered in a presbytery ; for therein is 
their chief act of ruling : That it is enough 
they are elders in sensu collective*. Ans. 
This also proves only that they are elders. 

Mr Burrowes said, That maxim, Quod 
convenit toti qua toti non convenit parti 
qua parti, makes not against them ; for 
they do not attribute to the part that which 
they attribute to the whole. That suppos- 
ing in a county, a petty kingdom, and a 
petty parliament, every parliament-man in 
the great parliament may be called a parlia- 
ment-man to the whole kingdom. He said, 
Those to whom the whole care of the churches 
is committed, they are the elders of them. 
But, &c. 

2dly, If the elders in a presbytery be, by 
office, to preach and minister the sacraments 
in all the churches, then they are elders of 
them all, else their power of ruling is larger 
than their power of preaching ; and it hath 
been said in this Assembly, that their power 
of preaching makes them rulers. 

To which it was replied, — 1. That the 
elders have no power of ruling, but the 
presbytery ; 2. These arguments do petere 



principium, or else non concludere nega- 
tum ; 3. We are to distinguish the power 
of order and jurisdiction ; 4. The whole care 
of the churches is not committed to all the 
elders in a presbytery, whether ye look to 
officiating or governing. Mr Vines answer- 
ed, That if the burgesses in parliament be 
burgesses of all the towns, then, according 
to Mr Goodwin's argument, he must be cho- 
sen by them, maintained by them all, &c. 

I replied to Mr Goodwin's and Burrowes* 
answers. 

Mr Herle said, An alderman is an alder- 
man in his own ward only to exercise go- 
vernment, but he is not a governor of tne 
whole city, but the court of aldermen go- 
verns the whole. He said each elder in a 
presbytery hath some relation to all the 
churches, but the fundamentum relationis 
is his union and membership in a presby- 
tery. 

Mr Bridge said (Acts xv.) the elders are 
called elders to the whole cnurch of Jeru- 
salem, which we think a presbyterial church. 
If the apostles did agere quatenus apostles 
in that meeting, then the elders did agere 
qua presbyteri, and not as members of the 
eldership only. He said the eye, because it 
doth agere as a member of the body ; it 
doth not therefore follow that it doth not 
agere as the eye. 

Mr Rutherford said the presbytery doth 
not rule constantly as a particular eldership, 
but occasionally et Kara rt. 

Mr Burrowes argued thus, If every elder 
in the eldership of a congregational church 
have the relation of an elder to that church, 
then every elder in a classis hath the rela- 
tion of an elder to the classical church. Ans, 
1. It follows not ; for he doth the work of 
an elder to the congregational church, but 
not to all the churches under a classis. 2. 
The elders in a congregation can do singly 
much of their work in that congregation, 
though other parts of their work is exer- 
cised only in the particular eldership, but 
the work of elders who are united in a pres- 
bytery is wholly exercised in that presby- 
tery, for it falls under jurisdiction, not tne 
power of order. 3. The calling and order 
of an elder makes their membership in the 
eldership non contra. 

It was put to the question, and resolved 
J that this major proposition of their argu- 
ment is not proved, That if many congrega- 
tions may be joined under one presbytery, 
then every elder of that presbytery must 
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. stand iii relation to the people of all these 
' churches as their elders. 

Feb. 8. 

SECOND ARGUMENT BROUGHT AGAINST PRES- 
BYTERY FROM 1 COR V. 

Mr Burrowes brought this new argument 
against the proposition, If the classical pres- 
bytery stand in the relation of elders to the 
classical church, many incongruities will fol- 
low. But the former is true, &c. 

Mr Herle denied the minor. 

Mr Burrowes proved it thus : Those to 
whom the care of the classical church is 
committed are the elders of the classical 
church. But to the presbytery, &c. 

The major was denied, except in this sense, 
that they are a presbytery. 

He said the Scripture requires that the 
eldership must do aU their work in the pre- 
sence of that church whereof they are el- 
ders. 

Mr Seaman yielded that the people may 
| be present, if they please, at church consis- 
tories, as in any courts of Israel ; and here, 
in England, the people may be present at 
courts of judgment ; but if they mean the 
people must be present to vote, he denied 
it. 

Mr Rutherford said he had read, in 
Ainsworth's Annotations, that all the peo- 
ple must be present ex officio, and if any of 
them be absent at sea, or otherwise, they 
are not obliged to the sentence to which 
they have not consented, else it is an im- 
posing on their conscience. If this be their 
meaning he denied it, otherwise people may 
be present. 

Mr Burrowes proved his minor. He said 
the only Scripture example holds forth that 
elders must, in the presence of the church, 
execute their censures, 1 Cor. v. 

Mr Bridge distinguished with Marsilius 
Patavinus, Triplex judicium, 1. Privates 
discretionis ; 2. Publicce discretionis ; 3. 
Authoritative^ declarations, — the first 
belongs to every one singly ; the 2d to the 
Apostle, he had judged; the 3d to the 
whole church. 

Mr Goodwin said a man is not delivered 
twice to Satan, but once ; so that the sub- 
stance of the act of excommunication must 
be either in the presbytery or the church, 
as we make the substance of ordination in 
the presbytery, and the rite only in the 
people. 



Mr Vines said, The censure of excommu- 
nication is done by the presbytery coram 
populo, as ordination, examination, and 
voting in both, being in the presbytery 
apart. 

I replied two things to their argument : 1. 
Denied the consequence, That though it be 
granted, that all the church of Corinth did 
hear and see all that the presbytery of Co- 
rinth did, it follows not that the whole clas- 
sical church must be present at all acts of 
church government in the classis, or so much 
as at all censures, nay, not so much as that in 
all cases it is expedient that all the people be 
present. 2. Denied the antecedent : It can- 
not be proved that all the people did see 
and hear whatsoever the presbytery did; 
for excommunication, as it is actus impera- 
tus, or execute and promulgate, was in pre- 
sence of the whole church, and with their 
consent, but the vXtiovet, — the presbytery 
(2 Cor. ii. 6), did examine, ana vote, and 
decree ; the Apostle had said thrice (2 Cor. 
ii. 3, 5), " You all," yet, ver. 6, he saith 
" many :" the actus elicitus was only in 
the presbytery. 

Mr Goodwin answered, 1. Their ante- 
cedent would have this consequence, That 
all that church might meet in one place. 
2. The antecedent is proved; for aU the 
way he speaks of the people, Purge out, 
yet irXuoveg will only prove that the elders 
admonished apart, if it be the elders. 3. 
That irXetoves is not always the optimates, 
but may be the whole church. 

I replied, 1. That was not the conse- 
quence, but a new one ; 2. The purging out 
was an act both of the presbytery and the 
church respective ; 3. If the elders admo- 
nished apart, then they are not bound to 
do their whole work in presence of the 
people. 

Mr Burrowes proved his consequence thus : 
That this is the only example of such a case, 
therefore must bind us. 

Mr Palmer answered, — The Scripture 
shows us only that the Lord's supper was 
ministered to men, that proves not it should 
be ministered to men only. 

Mr Carter answered, That examples bind 
when there is no reason against it. 

Mr Selden said, We did all neglect the 
very translation of the text. He said trwa 
yQtvTwv vfiutp (1 Cor v. 4) must be joined 
with vvevfiaros ; so the sense shall be, You 
and my spirit being agreed or joined toge- 
ther in this matter. 
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Feb. 9. 

I said further, against yesterday's argu- 
ment, 1. It is as it' we should conclude from 
Num. v. 2, 3, that all the congregation was 
to judge of the leprosy, at least to hear and 
see the priest examine the marks, Lev. xiii. 
2. Ainsworth on Lev. xix. 16, tells us that 
the Hebrews apply that law to judges who 
were spoken of, ver. 15, meaning that the 
judge, - when he goeth from the judgment- 
hall, should not say, I am he that doth 
acquit or condemn, but my fellows were 
against me ; so the Hebrews say he falls 
within the compass of that, Prov. xi. 13. 
Whereto may be added that the LXX 1 
read that place, atrip btyXwaaos cnroKaXv7r- 
ret fiovXas er ovrcbpiw, — a tale-bearer re- 
vealeth secrets in the council. 3. It were 
a great burden to people to be bound, — mer- 
chants to leave their shops, and servants 
their work, &c, to come and hear every 
process in the presbytery ; therefore, as the 
congregation did put out the leper (Num. 
v. 2), by giving notice of the thing to the 
priest, and helping to execute after the sen- 
tence, so must people now. 4. The LXX. 
read also Prov. xxvi. 26 ey owebptw. 5. The 
elders are assembled apart, Acts xxi. 18. 
6. It may often fall out that the sinner be 
won by the presbytery's dealing, — then why 
should his shame be more public ? 7. The 
angel of the church of Ephesus did censure 
heretics, and the angel of the church of 
Pergamos — not the cnurch — is challenged 
that this was not done, Rev. ii. 

Mr Herle said, Pareus, Cartwright, and 
others, understand this gathering together, 
1 Cor. v., of the presbytery, unless we fall 
into the Brownist's opinion, that all the peo- 
ple have the power ; for they that are gather- 
ed together are gathered to such an act, to 
deliver to Satan, and that not only in the 
name, but by the power of the Lord Jesus, 
by authoritative jurisdiction received from 
Christ, which is more than in his name, for 
all his ordinances are performed in his name. 

Mr Rutherford said the sentence of ex- 
communication is pronounced coram po- 
pulo, but that is neither the whole excom- 
munication, nor the chief part of it. 

Mr Bridge said, The text saith, It is 
heard there is fornication among you ; — 
this cannot be the presbytery, tnen they 

1 Mr Gillespie had written it : 



are forbidden to eat with him ? — this can- 
not be the presbytery only ? 

Mr Vines said, The Apostle giveth not 
judgment concerning that man, but concern- 
ing a case of conscience, — such a one in gene- 
ral. He said that Titus had a charge to or- 
dain elders in all Crete, — it follows not that 
therefore he must convene all the churches 
in Crete when he was to ordain an elder in 
any one : his relation to all the churches did 
not force him to act before them all, but, at 
least, before each in their own case. 

My lord Warristoun said, In a process 
there are three jurisdictional acts : 1. The 
discussing of the relevancy, which is de 
jure; 2. The discussing of the points li- 
belled, which is de facto ; 3. The sentence 
itself. If the presbytery may do the first 
two apart, and not coram populo, why not 
the third too ? That the pronouncing of a 
sentence is one thing, the giving of a sen- 
tence another thing : That as the sentence 
is pronounced publicly, to terrify people from 
sin, so, if examination should be before all 
the people, it should mar finding out the 
truth, and be occasional of scandal, and 
would teach the people the art of sinning. 
He said a process is a syllogism ; and if the 
major and minor may be discussed by the 
presbytery, why should they not also give 
out the conclusion ? 

Mr Goodwin said, The churches of Crete 
were not as one church to Titus, but as many 
churches, so that it was enough for him to 
act in one of them, but we suppose all the 
churches under a classis to be one church, 
therefore they must be all present. 

Mr Seaman said, A Christian, by bap- 
tism is made a member of the whole visible 
church, — must therefore the whole be con- 
vened, because his membership concerns 
them all? He said aova^evriav^ 1 Cor. 
v., being joined with irvev/jLart, is, as Sel- 
den expounded it, an agreement of mind 
betwixt the Apostle and the Corinthians, 
and the word hath that sense in classical 
authors ofttimes. 

Mr Vines cited Heb. xi. for the sense of 
the word nXeioves. Abel offered not a 
greater, but a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, so Matt. vi. 25. 

Feb. 12. 

THIRD ARGUMENT. 

Mr Goodwin laid down the grounds of his 
argument, If that the congregations under a 
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presbytery are one church, and the older- 
ship an eldership to them all ; and what in- 
terest the elders have as elders, the same in- 
terest the church as a church must have ; 
their sentence is to excommunicate a man 
out of all these congregations, and out of no 
other. Now, if eldership and church must 
have an interest alike commensurable and 
extended, then, as the elders excommuni- 
cate from all the congregations, all the con- 
gregations must have as large an interest ; 
and as the interest of the pastor and elder 
of this congregation is swallowed up in the 
common presbytery, so is the particular in- 
terest of that congregation swallowed up in 
the common interest of the presbyterial 
church. So the argument he formed thus : 
If any one of these congregations must be 
present at the pronouncing of the sentence 
of excommunication, then all of them must 
be present, all having alike interest. It 
was answered, That the sentence may be 
denounced in all those congregations. 

Mr Rutherford said, The excommunica- 
tion of a sinner doth more especially and 
primario concern that congregation where- 
in the sinner hath before enjoyed the seals, 
as the cutting off a finger from the right 
hand doth concern it more than other mem- 
bers. He said, 1 Cor. v. proves no more 
but a gathering together of those that had 
the power of Christ to excommunicate, that 
is, the elders. 

Mr Palmer said, If the whole church in- 
tegrally must be present, then if any be 
absent, either the sentence must be suspend- 
ed, or that absent brother must, by their 
grounds, obey the sentence fide implicita. 
ut if the whole church representatively, 
that is, a certain number sub formalitate 
totius ecclesice, then they destroy their own 
grounds. 

Mr Goodwin said, They mean not that 
the whole integrally must be present, for 
as some, from the presbytery, may be ab- 
sent, so from the church ; but that all may 
be present, and a lawful consessus, the 
major part, which cannot be in a classical 
church. 

Mr Seaman said, The congregation must 
be present at the pronouncing of the sen- 
tence, and that all the congregations under 
a presbytery must be acquainted with it. 

I answered to the proposition of Mr Good- 
win's argument, 1. Denies it, for all the con- 
gregations have not alike interest ; and, for 
that proof, " All the elders in the pres- 



bytery have alike interest as elders. ,, (1.) 
The congregations remain distinct churches. 1 
(2.) The elders have all alike interest, be- 
cause they can act nothing in church censures 
singly, but together in consistorio ; but the 
congregations can act severally. (3.) An 
individuum doth more belong to species 
infima than to species intermedia, which 
is a genus to species infima. (4.) The 
interest of a congregation is commensura- 
ble with the interest of the pastor or el- 
der, but not with the presbytery's interest. 
2. All the congregations may be present 
distributively, not collectively. 3. The in- 
terest of congregations and elders, take a 
congregation alone, is commensurable, but 
that the interest of all the congregations, 
and of the whole presbytery, is commensu- 
rable in the point of presence, I deny it. 
4. The interest of congregations is a di- 
vided interest; the interest of a presby- 
tery is a joint interest in all things alike, 
but the interest of congregations is not a 
joint interest, except in things which aro 
alike concerning all; and, in these things, 
the congregations may be acquainted seve- 
rally or distributively, but, in things proper 
to one congregation coming to the presby- 
tery by appellation or otherwise, the inter- 
est of congregations is divided. 

Mr Henderson said, The same inconve- 
nience which Mr Goodwin objects will have 
place where a presbytery governs many con- 
gregations which are not fixed. He said the 
avveXdevres, 1 Cor. v. 4, are the eldership. 

Mr Goodwin granted that the particular 
congregation is more concerned in the ex- 
communication than others. 

Mr Selden said. The proposition before 
us, That the Scripture holds forth, &c., 
needs not be taken of holding forth, either 
by institution or example, but by permission. 

It was put to the question and resolved, 
That this, their 3d argument, doth not con- 
clude against the proposition. 

Feb. 13. 

PROOFS OF THE SECOND ARGUMENT FROM 
1 COR. V. 

Mr Goodwin argued against the proposition 
from 1 Cor. v., That tho power of excommu- 

* (4to. M.S.) 1. The elders have their special rela- 
tions as the congregations remain distinct. 

2. There is a difference betwixt the elders and 
congregations in their relations, for the elders can 
act nothing, &c 




nication belongs to the elders of Corinth met 
together with the churches (therefore not 
to these elders who cannot thus meet toge- 
ther with the people, as a classis cannot). 
He said it is the only example for excom- 
munication, and answers to the institution, 
Matt, xviii. Compare " Eat not with him," 

1 Cor. v., with, " Let him be as a publican or 
a sinner." He said the power was in these 
that were gathered together, but it was the 
elders and the people were gathered toge- 
ther. Ans. If, at that time, there was 
but one congregation in Corinth, they might 
be all gathered together ; and then nis 
consequence holds not against a classical 
church. 

For, 1. In all this epistle, where he men- 
tions gathering together, he mentions the 
whole church, 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 26 ; xi. 17, 
20. Ans. These places speak of worship, — 
this of jurisdiction ; and, 1 Cor. xiv. [26 J be 
mentions [not] " the whole church." (2.) If 
it had been said that the whole church should 
be gathered together, yet it might be ex- 
pounded of the elders, as 1 Chron. xiii. 1 — 4; 

2 Chron. i. 2, 3 ; 1 Chron. xxix. 1,6, by 
Ainsworth's confession. 

2. In ver. 2, Taking away from the 
midst of them, bears analogy with the ga- 
thering together, ver. 4 ; but that is said of 
the whole church. Ans. Denies the proof. 
All that have the benefit of discipline need 
not be gathered at the exercise of it. 

3. In all the epistles, when he speaks to 
elders, he speaks to them apart, as to hus- 
bands, wives, &c., as James v. " Let him send 
for the elders;" and, Col. iv., where Archip- 
pus was only in the fault, he bids the church 
admonish him. Ans. He himself acknow- 
ledged that the people had an interest of 
presence only, the elders the exercise of 
jurisdiction, yet the Apostle expresseth not 
this, xthat the elders only, and not the peo- 
ple, should excommunicate. 

4. Those whom he professes he writes to 
are these whom he would have gathered to- 
gether, but he writes to all the people, ver. 
9. Ans. Respective or partitive. 

5. Those whom he blames are these who 
should gather together, but he blames them 
all, that they had not mourned. Ans. De- 
nies the proposition. It makes rather against 
him, That the Apostle lays no more to the 
charge of the church, but that they were 
puffed up and had not mourned. 

6. The purging out of the leaven did not 

| only belong to the priests or elders, but to | 



all the people. Ans. From Num. v. 2, as 
before. (2.) The purging out of the leaven 
out of their house, Exod. xii., was not an 
act of jurisdiction, but of simple obedience. 

7. At the last verse, " rut away from 
among you." If he was put away from them 
they had an interest of presence. Ans. De- 
nies the consequence, and answers this as 
the 2d. 

8. They did all forgive, 2 Cor. ii., there- 
fore all had a hand in his excommunication. 
Mr Herle said, that 2 Cor. ii. is remis- 
sio injuria (for they all were wronged J, 
not remissio sentential. They did all botn 
cast out and forgive by consent, which proves 
not a presence ; both might be conscia ec- 
clesia, as Beza speaks, yet not coram ec- 
clesia. 2. Kvpwaai and itXetoves make 
against him in that place. 

As for that objection, That they who were 
gathered together did judge him, he an- 
swered, That they judged judicio discre- 
tions , in not eating with the man. Ans. 
Judging is the same that delivering to Satan 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr Vines answered further, That all 
these arguments will conclude not only the 
presence, but the exercise of jurisdiction by 
the whole church ; that the judicium dis- 
cretions belongs to all to whom it shall be 
made known. 

Mr Goodwin replied, 1. That we have 
no example of an excommunication by the 
presbytery. Ans. We have Rev. ii. 2. 

2. He said he would not deny that the 
people have an interest, not of presence 
only, but of power (not authority), and that 
the reformed churches say little less when 
they say the thing is not to be done without 
the consent of the church; as when the alder- 
men and common council of London are met 
together, the aldermen have the authority, 
but yet the common council have an inte- 
rest ; and, in the marriage of a child, the 
father hath the authority to command, yet 
the child hath an interest and power : 60 
the people having consciences of their own 
must have their own power referred, though 
the elders only have the authority: That 
he acknowledged, if a congregation neglect 
to excommunicate when they should, a clas- 
sis may, in a doctrinal way, enjoin them ; 
and that he will not deny there is an insti- 
tution of Christ for this much. 

He answered to me, to the 1, That church 
for discipline and for worship are commensu- 
rable, otherwise there shall be two sorts of 



churches, and discipline shall constitute a 
church. Ans. Then man, wife and child 
have an interest in discipline. (2.) A church 
may he considered either metaphysically or 
politically. 

2. He said the church in all the New 
Testament is not used of the elders only. 
[Ans.] Petitio principii. (2.) We must 
expound one scripture by another. 

To the 2. That the 2d verse and the 4th 
are commensurable. [Ans.] Petitio prin- 
eipii. 

To the 3. It was not necessary to mention 
the several interest of elders and church; 
but in gathering together they have a com- 
mon interest. [.4ns.] Petitio principii. 

To the 4. The gathering together can- 
not be understood partitive, but altogether. 
Ans. It may, Josh, xxiii. ; Judg. xx., That 
the mourning was antecedent to the gather- 
ing together — mourning that they had not 
gathered together to cast him out. 

To the 5. That the Apostle compares 
this with that which was only an act of 
duty ; for (Num. v.) the people were not to 
be gathered together, but, (1.) The man was 
to tell the people that he was unclean, — but 
now the people are to be taught to discern 
betwixt the clean and the unclean ; (2.) 
There is a precept for gathering together 
of the people in the New Testament, but 
not in the Old. 

Lastly, That if people and elders were 
not gathered together, the thing would not 
be done with the power of Christ ; not that 
all that meet have that power. 

To these I offered to reply, if the As- 
sembly were not already satisfied, as they 
declared themselves to be. 

Mr Lightfoot said, IvyaxOevTwv is the 
same word used, of meeting in consistorio 9 
Matt. xxvi. ; that the Apostle useth another 
word of the meeting of the church. 

Mr Seaman said, The interest of authority 
proves not the necessity of a presence. The 
father may command his child to marry, 
though he be not present at the acting ; so, 
at actual excommunication, the presence of 
all the elders who did decree it is not neces- 
sary. 

Feb. 14. 

Mr Coleman made report from the Com- 
mittee, of other three instances from Scrip- 
ture for a presbytery beside that of Jeru- 
salem. 



1. Of Corinth (Acts xviii. 8 — 10), where 
were divers meeting-places, the house of 
Justus (Acts xviii. 7), the house of Chloe 
(1 Cor. i. 11), churches in the plural (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34J, besides that of Cenchrea, multi- 
tude of pastors (1 Cor. i. 12 ; iv. 15) all 
under one presbytery (1 Cor. v. ; 2 Cor. ii.) 

2. Of Ephesus, where Paul preached 
three years (Acts xx. 31), and great mul- 
titudes believed (Acts xix.), even many cu- 
rious artists — the price of whose books was 
about L.5000 sterling [Acts xix. 18, 19,] 
(I Cor. xvi. 8, 9), multitudes of pastors, 
(Acts xx. 17, 28, 36), yet one presbytery 
(Rev. ii. 2). 

3. Of Antioch (Acts xi. 21, 24, 26, with 
Acts xiii. 1 ; xv. 35), yet one church (Acts 
xiii. 1). 

These instances we had given in our se- 
cond paper about church assemblies to the 
Committee of the Assembly, having first 
given only the instance of Jerusalem. 

Mr Goodwin went on to make good his ar- 
gument from 1 Cor. v. That which he had 
mentioned as an answer, he said is an argu- 
ment by itself against presbyterial govern- 
ment, for it makes two sorts of churches ; 
one for worship, another for discipline : now 
discipline doth not constitute a church. 
2. A church for discipline cannot have the 
notes of a church which divines give, from 
the word and sacraments, yea, the people of 
that church do not communicate in discip- 
line neither, but only the elders. 

Ans. 1. A church visible is, as some di- 
vines call it, coetus kominum veram Christi 
doctrinam profitentium ; which may be 
without discipline, as men may do their 
duties as men one to another, though they 
be not a formed republic. 2. They must 
say that a church without officers either 
must exercise discipline, or else is not a 
visible church. 3. If the distinction of the 
power of order and jurisdiction hold, then we 
must, by analogy, have a twofold notion of 
the church according to a double commu- 
nion, either in these ordinances about which 
the power of order is exercised, or in those 
about which the power of jurisdiction ; and 
that aa the power of order may be exercised 
where the power of jurisdiction is not (for 
example, let there be but one pastor pre- 
sent, and all the other officers absent, the 
words and sacraments may be ministered, 
yet in such a case, no discipline can be ex- 
ercised, for there is not a court — an elder- 
ship" there), so there may be a visible church, 
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of some ordinances, yet not of 
liscipline. 4. This makes no more two 
churches than the distinction of a visible 
and invisible church. 5. Divines give notes 
of a church metaphysically considered, not 
politically. 6. I say not that discipline con- 
stitutes a church, but is an act of a church 
politically, not metaphysically considered : 
that which constitutes a physical church is 
the subordination of a people ruled to offi- 
cer's ruling. 

Because they desired to know what we 
call the substance of excommunication, my 
lord Warristoun answered, The substance 
of excommunication may be considered three 
ways : 1. In regard of the jurisdiction, — so 
it stands in suffragiis et sententia presby- 
terii; 2. In regard of the binding of the 
outward man, — so it stands in the promul- 

rtion of the sentence in the congregation ; 
In regard of the effects and execution, — 
so it stands in separation a precibus, sacra- 
mentis, et consortio. 

Mr Seaman answered further to Mr 
Goodwin's eight reasons brought yesterday, 
1. That the gathering together (1 Cor. xi. ; 
xiv.) cannot be proved to be gathering to- 
gether of the whole church of Corinth into 
one at one time, as (Heb. x. 25) the Apostle 
writes to many tribes not to forsake the ga- 
thering of themselves together, which must 
be understood distributively. 2. If Mr Good- 
win will answer the arguments of the Brown- 
ists, for the power of tne people, from 1 Cor. 
v., we shall give the same answer to his own 
arguments for the presence of the people. 
3. At the act of excommunicating, under a 
presbyterial government, all these who are 
any way nearly concerned may be present, 
as judges, witnesses, the particular congrega- 
tion ; and others may be present, none be- 
ing excluded. 

Mr Selden said, Ywax&ei'Twv vfiutv im- 
ports not ovvaytiri<ji$ riys etcrXijo'tas, for 
vpwv and wvevfiaros do both, as substan- 
tives, relate to owayQevTuv : it may im- 
port their consenting with the Apostle's 
judgment, that the word, in the Old Testa- 
ment, is used for agreement (Neh. iv. 8), 
ovvriyfhpav lravres which was not their 
coming together, but, as our translation 
hath, conspired, or took counsel together. 
That Faber Stapulensis saith, on this place, 
Yobis et spiritu meo oondoldscentibus. 
He said the word cfrcAi}<rtci, in the very be- 
ginning of this epistle, seemeth to be put 
for the elders, for it is distinct from the 



saints. He said the Jews had two kinds of 
courts ; their great Sanhedrim, of seventy- 
one, and their lesser Sanhedrim, of twenty- 
three : That the Congregation, in the Old 
Testament, is oft put for the court of twenty- 
three (Num. 35); he cited Tit, Sanhedrim, 
cap. 1. Again, Lev. iv,, the whole congrega- 
tion, which, unanimously, the Hebrew doc- 
tors expound of the great Sanhedrim. He 
said there were at Jerusalem 480 syna- 
gogues, and, no doubt, many congregations 
of Christians, who yet were one church 
(Acts viii.), though scattered. He said, In 
the latter ages, excommunication, to make 
it the more hideous, hath been called a de- 
livering to Satan; and, in the old papal 
canons of England, an excommunicated 
man is called the devil's man : That Ter- 
tullian takes delivering to Satan for killing, 
as Ananias and Sapphira were killed : That 
some of the Reformed churches also hold it 
is not excommunication, as Molineus in his 
Fates, that this hath no relation to that which 
follows in that chapter: That, in the Sy- 
riac, this is a pericope of the former chap- 
ter : That irovqpov, in the end of that chap- 
ter, is not a person ; so, to refer to what was 
spoken before, that in the best Greek copy 
in St James' Library, it is to wovqpov, not 
top trovtipov. 

Mr Vines replied, That Bilson (Perp. 
Govern., c. 8) holds, that though tradere 
Sathanoe needs not be expounded to be 
excommunication, yet excommunication is 
in that chapter: That the same word be- 
gins and shuts up the chapter : That Eras- 
mus doth restnnge the notion of Faber 
Stapulensis, that the word is ordinarily 
used in the Old Testament for gathering 
together : That if tradere Sathance were 
killing, or an act of power, how doth the 
AposUe gather or join the consent of the 
Corinthians with him to do a miracle ? They 
could have no communion with him if it 
were not excommunication ; That it must be 
roy irovripov as it was tovs in the preceding 
words. 

Mr Bridge said, That power of the whole 
church to purge out, to judge, &c. (1 Cor, 
v.), is somewhat more than consent, and 
less than jurisdiction : That if this place 
prove not that the pronunciation of excom- 
munication is to be coram ecclesia, what 
words shall we prove it by? Their being 
puffed up was not per consensum, nor their 
keeping of the feast (ver. 7), so the duty 
(ver. 4), cannot be per consensum nei- 



ther : That people may say, when we urge 
them to duties commanded in the epistles, 
that they are bound only ad consensum: 
That there is an actual personal joining of 
the people with the elders in excommunica- 
tion, which yet amounts not to jurisdiction ; 
as in public prayer, there is not only a con- 
sent of the people, but a personal, actual 
joining, though the power of order be only 
in the pastor ; so the power of jurisdiction 
is in the elders only, but the joining in the 
people, when one is excommunicate : That 
their arguments infer not the power of 
the people: That it is buvafus (which is 
a large word), not elovota (ver. 4) : That 
Beza makes bvvafiei to relate to Trap a - 
bovvai, not to ovvayQevTwv ; so that the 
power is not in their meeting together, but 
in the act : And as for that, " Do ye not 
judge," &c, it is punishing, as Heb. xiii. 4, 
wherein the people do but join. Yet there 
are three notes of jurisdiction : ordination is 
coram ecclesia, especially where there are 
no elders ; so is the deciding of controver- 
sies coram ecclesia (Acts xv.) ; and why not 
excommunication too ? That Tertullian 
(Apol. 9 cap. 39), speaking of church cen- 
sures, saith, Ibidem castigationes divince 
8fc 9 prcesident probati seniores ; so that 
there were more than elders present, and 
he had spoken of the whole Assembly in 
the preceding words. 

Mr Goodwin said, They differ so far from 
Brownists, that they hold the people, with- 
out the officers, cannot excommunicate; 
only they hold that, when there is a differ- 
ence of judgment among the people, the 
elders should explicitly draw forth the suf- 
frage of the major part. 

It was put to the question, and resolved 
that the arguments from 1 Cor. v. are not 
proved, nor do conclude against the propo- 
sition. 

Feb. 15. 

One of the Assembly, Mr Baillie, show- 
ed me a letter he had received from Mr 
Parker, a minister in New England (son to 
the great Parker), declaring to him that he 
and nis cousin Noyse did now perceive that 
they had given too much power to the peo- 
ple ; and that, though they hold there is a 
fundamental power m the people, and the 
power of electing their ministers, and doing 
other things in extraordinary cases, when 
they want officers, yet they found it neces- 



sary that the ordinary exercise of jurisdic- 
tion should be only in the power of church 
officers; and that there had been an As- 
sembly at Cambridge in the Bay for regu- 
lating the people's power. 

We saw also a petition presented to the 
House of Peers, in the name of many thou- 
sands, desiring the liberty of a congrega- 
tional way, that they be not forced to leave 
the kingdom and the parliament's service, 
to seek the liberty of their consciences else- 
whore; desiring also that others of their 
mind might be recalled from New England 
and Holland, who might be steadable for 
the parliament's service. 

Mr Coleman offered this argument : That, 
which the Holy Ghost commends to one 
particular congregation, and blames another 
congregation for omitting it, is the proper 
birthright of a particular congregation ; but 
such is the exercise of discipline. I replied, 
This doth not concludere negatum. 

He cited 2 Thess. iii. 14, Apoc. ii. The 
church of Thessalonica is commanded to ex- 
communicate, the church of Thyatira blamed 
for not exercising it. Ans. 1. It is not cer- 
tain that they were particular congregations 
or not. 2. That if they were particular con- 
gregations at that time, yet it cannot be 
proved, that when they grew to a greater 
number and consociation, they did still ex- 
ercise it in that kind. 

Another argument of Mr Goodwin : — 
Mr Goodwin propounded another argu- 
ment: Obedience and government relate 
each to other, but the highest obedience to 
the guides of the church, as it is found in 
Scripture, cannot competere to a classis; 
therefore there can be no such government. 
He instanced Heb. xiii. 7, 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 
12, 13 ; 1 Tim. v. 17. He commands to 
obey them on this ground, that they had 
spoken the word of God unto them, and 
watched over their souls, which cannot agree 
to a classical presbytery, as, when children 
are bid honour their fathers, it is only that 
each should honour those that begat them. 
Ans. 1. They that make up the classis speak 
the word, and watch distributively to all the 
congregations, and it cannot be proved that 
these in the text did watch over all collec- 
tively. 2. We are not only to honour infe- 
rior or immediate rulers, but more remote 
and superior rulers, who are our fathers, and 
watch over us ; so the parliament, so a clas- 
sis, — so that his own illustration, from the 
honour of fathers, makes against him. 3. 
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If all were granted, it concludes not against 
the proposition ; for if, at that time, there 
were no government in particular congrega- 
tions, it follows not that it may not be other- 
wise. 4. There is somewhat in these places 
which agreeth to a classis, " Them that are 
over you, them that watch over you." 5. 
If these places speak only of acts of the 
power of order, then it must agree to them 
severally ; but if acts of the power of juris- 
diction, then they agree to a classis. 6. His 
argument concludes not that the highest 
obedience cannot agree to a classis ; for obe- 
dience to them that teach the word, &c., is 
not the highest obedience, for the obedience 
to the eldership is higher than the obedi- 
ence due to elders or teachers, he ar- 
gues from church officers to church assem- 
blies. 

It was voted that this argument of theirs 
is not proved. 

Feb. 16. 

Mr Bridge's argument from Matt, xviii. : 
The government instituted by Christ is, 
That each particular congregation should 
entirely exercise jurisdiction within itself; 
but the government mentioned in the pro- 
position debated is not so. He said, The 
church there mentioned hath power of the 
highest censure— excommunication, neither 
is there any appeal from it, for it is ratified 
in heaven. Now, 1. The church there is 
not a civil court, for he speaks to his disci- 
ples, " What ye bind," which they could not 
do in a civil court. 2. It is not meant of 
the Jewish but Christian church, for it can 
neither be the Sanhedrim, in its corrupt con- 
dition, who did cast men out for confessing 
Christ, nor yet according to its first condi- 
tion, for then they who would not hear 
should be punished by death. 3. By church 
is not meant any particular man, neither 
by church can be meant the universal or 
national church, for then he had not said, 
" Where twoor'three," butwhere all or many, 
Cajetan in locum. Besides, the church na- 
tional or universal are not at hand to com- 
plain to, nor yet absolutely necessary, as 
Whitaker saith ; nor can it be the classis, 
for the word is not so used in Scripture, 
neither in Old nor New Testament. In 
the Old Testament it was used for the con- 
gregation of people, as appears by the names 
of these two books, Ecclesiastes and Ecclesi- 
asticus ; nor in the New Testament, wherein 



some observe €kk\t\o ia forty-eight times, 
yet never for a presbytery*; the angel of the 
church is not the church of the ehurch. 
Ans. It is enough we find tne elders called 
the church. 

2. The church is meant whereof the of- 
fending brother is a member. Ans. Either 
remote or proxime. 

3. The. church of God and the'house of 
God are one in Scripture. Ans. All this 
agreeth to "a classis. 

4. If the presbytery be a church, it is a 
representative church, and the power, yea, 
the exercise, is originally in the people re- 
presented, for frustra est potentia quce 
nunquam reducitur in actum. Ans. (1.) 
They may represent as chief parts ana 
members. (2.) Though the power be ori- 
ginally in the people, yet divines that say so 
restrict the exercitium to the elders. (3.) 
Reducitur in actum in extraordinary cases 
when they want officers. (4.) That the pres- 
bytery is a church appears by the following 
words, which are added exegetically : " If 
two of you agree together," &c. ; and, ver. 
20, Salmeron complains that our divines ex- 
pound these words of meetings about church 
censures rather than of meetings for wor- 
ship, yet both Tostatus and Hugo Cardinalis 
expound it as we do. 

5. Either the people is bound to the sen- 
tence of the presbytery or not. If not, he 
hath what he would ; if they be bound, then 
they must err with the presbytery. That 
Voetius saith the people may resist the pres- 
bytery. Ans. They are bound, as a con- 
gregation is bound, to obey their own elder- 
ship. I turn over the objection against him- 
self. 

6. If the classis be told, it must either 
be before or after it be told to the el- 
ders of the congregation ; if after, then we 
shall make four steps, and so more than 
Christ hath made. If the presbytery be 
told before the elders of his own congre- 
gation, then we go per scdtum, and keep 
not the gradation. Ans. It is to be told 
in some things before, in some things 
after, even as in some cases the church 
may be told without admonition going be- 
fore. 

7. If it be said that the congregation is 
but a part of the classical church, and so is 
told when the classis is told, he answered, 
The congregation is a church by itself, as 
Voetius contesseth, else he said the presby- 
terial church shall not be a church while 



the national Assembly sitteth. Ans. It is 
both a church, and a part of a church, as the 
church in the house of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. 

That the church of Cenchrea is call- 
ed a church : That even in the time of the 
synod (Act xv.), the church of Jerusalem 
is callea a church. Now, if it be a church, 
it must be told, and if told, then it hath 
the ultimum dictamen. Ans. Non sequv- 
tur. 

8. He said the keys are given to a par- 
ticular presbytery. If the greater, the word 
and sacraments, be given to a particular con- 
gregation, then the lesser, of discipline, is 
given to it also. Ans. Greater and lesser 
should be compared in suo genere; the 
nower of order and jurisdiction are of dif- 
ferent kinds. (2.) If this be well argued, I 
may say a pastor may, by himself, exercise 
discipline, because by himself he may preach, 
&c. 3. 1 The congregation hath some power 
of discipline. 

9. After excommunication there is no 
appeal, for the power to which the appeal is 
made doth punish the offender more than 
before ; but there is no greater punishment 
than excommunication. Ans. There may 
be appellatio a gravamine as well as a sen- 
tentxa. (2.) When it is a sentence, it is ei- 
ther reversed by the superior court or rati- 
fied, and then it is made heavier than be- 
fore. 

10. There is no Scripture for appeal from 
the congregation, neither can the law of na- 
ture warrant it, for if sentence of death be 
passed there is to be no appeal from the 
judge. Ans. There is both Scripture, 
Deut. xvii., and law of nature. 

11. If a presbyterial power be over that 
of the congregation, there is a church power 
above a church power. Yea, it falls heavy 
upon a presbytery offending ; appeal must 
be made to a provincial synod, ana who shall 
punish it offending ? Ans. There is no or- 
dinary fellowship or communion betwixt all 
the churches in the world as betwixt the 
churches in one nation. (2.) It is not possi- 
ble to tell an oecumenical council to draw 
parties and witnesses 1000 or 2000 miles 
off. (3.) Though, when a heresy hath over- 
spread all the churches, or all are to enter in 
covenant against the Pope or the Turk, this 
common cause of faith and religion against 
a common enemy concerneth all, but a bro- 

i For " *c, 3." The 4to, M.S. reads Act. 13. 



ther's scandal in any congregation doth not 
concern all churches. 

He said, If the congregation do wrong, 
the appeal may be to the magistrate. Ans. 
What if the magistrate be heathen ? (2.) It 
is to be proved lawful to appeal from the 
church to the magistrate. 

That a synod may declare them subver- 
ted of the faith that are so, Acts xv. Ans. 
So may any witness of the truth. 

12. That the presbytery takes away the 
congregation's power, it is privativa potes- 
tas, not cumulative*, — it doth not strengthen 
but take it away. Ans. It doth not take 
from them what is proper to them, except 
in the case of insufficiency or make admi- 
nistrations, otherwise it strengthens them, 
and makes the stubborn to obey them. 

Mr Vines said, When Christ spake these 
words, there was no formed Christian 
congregation, yet there was ecclesia. 

Mr Marshall, The word church is used, 

1. For a confused multitude, Acts xix. ; 

2. For a lawful assembly of judges, ibid ; 3. 
For the whole church of saints; 4. For 
church governors. 

Feb. 19. 

FURTHER DEBATE ON MATT. Xviii. 17. 

Mr Goodwin said, The plade gives ulti- 
mately the power of excommunication to a 
particular congregation, which, before he 
prove, he answered some objections, as, 1. 
That by " church," officers, and not commu- 
nity, are meant, else the power is in the com- 
nity. Ans. The question is not whether of- 
ficers be meant, but of the officers of what 
church. (2.) The church is taken includ- 
ing, not excluding, officers, as Acts viii. 1 ; 
xv. 22. 

He said, To tell the church is to tell the 
officers before the church, as in Acts xv., 
so an eye sees but in the body. Ans. It 
cannot be proved that the people were pre- 
sent, Acts xv. ; xxi. 18, 22. {2.) Nor that 
they were present in the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
Acts iv. 15 — 17; vide supra, p. 22. 23. 
(3.) There is some difference betwixt the 
church, Matt, xviii., and the church, Matt, 
xvi., for there is clavis ordinis, here is 
clavis jurisdictioni8 t that must be coram 
ecclesia, not this. (4.) If that question of 
faith, Acts xv., was discussed before the 
church, it follows not that a brother's faults 
do no less concern the church. 
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For the places in the Old Testament that 
call the officers ecclesia, he answered, 1. 
Where it is once used for elders, it is ten 
times used for the multitude. In the New 
Testament it is but once used for the church 
of the Jews, Acts vii., and there it is for 
the multitude. That Camero saith the 
name of ecclesia is only given to them, as 
they were combined for civil government. 
Ana. Where jurisdiction is in the Old Tes- 
tament by the church, there the word is 
ever used for the elders. 

2. That the elders were not called the 
church, excluding the people, for they 
judged in the gates; that the Sanhedrim 
was more private, for it is not called eccle- 
sia. That 1 Chron. xii. 38, 39, compared 
with xiii. 1 — 3, showeth that many of the 
people were present. Arts. David spake 
to tne officers, &c, to send for the people, 
yet the officers are there called Kahal. 

3. It is necessary that the word should 
be so taken in the New as it was in the 
Old : That it might be the apostles under- 
stood not then what he called the church : 
That Christ speaks in the language of the 
Old Testament, when he means another 
thing, Matt. v. 21, 22 ; so that, Isa. lxvi. 
21, That we must interpret the word of 
Christ by the apostles, as Moses was inter- 
preted by the prophets : That many churches 
are not called one church in relation, to go- 
vernment, in the New Testament. 

Now, he said, I. Here is church power of 
government by Christ's institution: (1.) " I 
say to you," twice in the text which is insti- 
tutive, as Camero observes ; but if it only be 
assertive, yet it is ratified with Amen ; (2.) 
Two or three witnesses must be, in order to 
judging, and to a court ; (3.) " Gathered in 
my name," must be an ordinance, Acts iv. 
7, " by what name or by what power." He 
asked the difference betwixt a tumultuous 
and a lawful assembly. 

II. He said this institution falls on a par- 
ticular church, — that it is not indefinite, for 
then a brother shall not know to what church 
to go, and the church must know their own 
duty. He said he alludes to the Jewish way. 
Now it cannot answer to the Sanhedrim, 
which was only for referred cases, and, be- 
side, it is called npeoGvTepiov rov Xaov; 
therefore he sends us to such a government 
as was in the synagogues : That there were 
no synagogues by association. That he al- 
ludes to a casting out of the synagogue by 
the rulers of the synagogue, of whom there 



were three at least, and two of them agree- 
ing in the vote might do it : That syna- 
gogues were also places for prayer ; there- 
fore he saith, If two of you agree together 
to ask, &c. : That the worship and discipline 
were of equal extent, and ver. 20th relates 
to both : That hence the Christian meetings 
are called synagogues, James ii. 2 ; Heb. x. 
25, with ver. 21 : That the synagogue frame, 
and not the Sanhedrim frame, did suit the 
Christian church to be gathered out of all 
nations : That Christ choosed not in other 
things that which was Jewish, but only that 
which had moral worship in it ; that is, the 
synagogue, not the temple. 

Mr Herle wished they might but stand 
to this : That Christ alludes to the Jewish 
way of government, as Fenner also, and 
Johnston acknowledge. 

Ans. This exposition, That a particular 
congregation only falls under this institu- 
tion, is inconsistent, 1. With the light of 
nature, holding forth the remedy of appeals 
among all human societies, civil and eccle- 
siastical ; 2. With the Jewish form. Whe- 
ther there was an association of an elder- 
ship higher than a synagogue, and lower 
than a Sanhedrim, may be debated from 
Luke xxii. 66, but surely there was a subor- 
dination of the synagogical consistory to the 
Sanhedrim ; and to the Jewish form them- 
selves confess that Christ here alludes. And 
if we ought not to follow this Jewish subor- 
dination, which was not ceremonial, but ac- 
cording to rule, and grounds which equally 
concern them and us, I know not why the 
Anabaptists may not as well say that we 
are not bound to follow their circumcision, 
magistracy, warring, &c. ; 3. With the per- 
fection of Christ's institution, and his wis- 
dom and fidelity in the administration of 
his prophetical and kingly offices, in so far, 
that, by their grounds, he hath provided no 
remedy for the hardest cases of his church ; 
4. With the apostolical practice, Acts xv. 
The church was told both when the presby- 
tery of Antioch was told, and when the 
synod of Jerusalem was told. I conclude 
Christ speaks here indefinitely of the church, 
as the Lord speaks indefinitely of the judge, 
Isa. iii. 2, though there was a subordination 
of judges Deut. xvii. ; 2 Chron. xix. 

(2.) He [Goodwin] said, Christ means a 
particular church, for he saith two or three 
met together : That a particular congrega- 
tion is called the whole church (1 Cor. xiv.), 
and hath elders (James v.) : so that it 
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being a church with elders, and so few 
named in the text, it carries it on a con- 
gregation. 

S3.) That there were but one hundred 
I twenty at Jerusalem at first who had 
the power by institution. 

Some answered, That two or three may 
be many, as the two witnesses, Rev. xi. 

(4.) That the church is meant whereof the 
man is a brother, forum sequitur reum ; 
that is per saltum, to tell the classical 
church ; That divines argue a diocesan 
church on the same ground that the next 
step after admonition is in a congregation. 

(5.) He alleged our paper given in. 

III. He said the place holds out that each 
congregation having officers hath power of 
excommunication within itself, as it was in 
the synagogues : That all societies have the 
power of casting out those that trouble 
them : That though the allusion be to the 
Sanhedrim, yet the Sanhedrim meddled only 
in cases which the synagogues could not 
end. 

Mr Vines desired him to prove that each 
synagogue might excommunicate ; for it is 
said (John xii.), They feared the Phari- 
sees, that they should put them out of the 
synagogues, so there might be an associa- 
tion ; so, John ix., the Jews had an order 
for casting out of the synagogue. The 
greater causes, as blasphemy and the false 
prophet, the synagogues might not at all 
judge, but the Sanhedrim. 

(2.) He said, The church to which it was 
told ends it, and it is ratified in heaven. Ans. 
Grants it ; the church being taken in a full 
large sense, as we take it. 

(3.) That this institution is not for a 
church offending (in which case let the pres- 
bytery take it when the congregation disa- 
greed), but for a- brother offending. Ans. 
By analogy it must be for a church offend- 
ing, else it is not a perfect institution. 

IV. If any power of censure be given to a 
congregation over the offender, then all the 
power must be given, for there is no dis- 
tinction to show that a congregation may 
admonish, yet not excommunicate. Ans. 1. 
The proposition in hands may be deter- 
mined without debating this question ; for 
if excommunication belong to the presby- 
tery in case of appellation, reference, in- 
sufficiency, or alteration, it is enough to 
uphold the truth of the proposition. 

That where it is said the congregation is 
not a complete church, he desired a ground 



from Scripture for this distinction: That 
the classical church is rather not complete, 
not communicating in the word and sacra- 
ments. 

V. By analogy, if a presbyterial church 
have power over the whole, so must a con- 
gregational. 

He asked, If a congregation have a full 
presbytery, three elders, why should not 
they govern that church within itself, till it 
miscarry? If two or three witnesses be 
trusted, why not two or three judges ? If 
they be fit to be elders, why not to excom- 
municate? since a man is to be cast out, 
not for niceties, but for gross clear sins 
against the light of nature and common 
principles. 

If, at the first plantation, one congrega- 
tion had the power, he asked how they lost 
it by the multiplication of others in that 
city, as superial cities do not lose their 
power when they multiply. 

That the power of a presbytery is not in- 
trinsical, but extrinsical, as much as that of 
bishops was : That, in some cases, a pres- 
bytery may strengthen the congregation's 
power. 

Mr Gataker said, There is no church cen- 
sure at all (Matt, xviii.), but only that a 
brother should do thus and thus before he 
estrange himself from another, as from a 
heathen or publican : That Christ speaks 
only of a private wrong, concerning which 
he gives, not an injunction, that a man must 
ever admonish him that doth him wrong, 
but an inhibition, that he may not estrange 
himself from his brother till he have ad- 
monished, &c. : That Christ means, by the 
church, neither the Sanhedrim nor the Chris- 
tian church (which was not in being) : That 
as Trvev^a is no more used for the wind but 
John iii., and righteous put for holy, Rev. 
xxii. 11, and no where else, so the word 
church may bo understood in that sense 
here, which it hath not in another place, 
yet the word is taken for a multitude or 
company (Psal. xxii.), many bulls ; so, Psal. 
lxviii., the company of spearmen ; so it may 
signify (Matt, xviii.) a greater number or 
company of brethren, as six or ten, to be 
witnesses of an admonition. After all this 
Christ permits one to estrange himself from 
his brother. 

Mr Herle said, The gradation (Matt, 
xviii.) must not run in infinitum, nor to an 
oecumenical synod, in matters of jurisdiction, 
but only in matters of doctrine. 
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Feb. 20. 

FURTHER DEBATE OF MATT. XVlii. 

Mr Calamy said, " The church," Matt, 
xviii., is to be taken as in the Acts and 
other places ; but there the church is put, 
not for one congregation, but many. 

Mr Selden said, There is nothing, Matt, 
xviii., of excommunication or jurisdiction, 
which could not be exercised by the ancient 
church till the church of Rome got their 
power from the emperor. That some late 
men, as Dominicus Soto, and Sayrus, and 
Henrique, say that here is some power given 
to the church, which the church afterward 
did specificate to be a power of excommuni- 
cation. He said, Matthew's gospel was the 
first that was written, about eight years after 
Christ's ascension, the first year of Claudius. 
That it was written in Hebrew, and trans- 
lated in Greek by John. That though the 
Hebrew that Matthew wrote be not extant, 
yet two editions of this gospel are extant in 
Hebrew, one by Munster, another by Tilius. 
That we find in Tilius' edition kahal, Matt, 
xviii., and gnedah, Matt, xviii., though in 
Munster's-fcaAaZ be in both places. Now, 
there being no place of the New Testament 
written when this was written, we must ex- 
pound it by the custom of the Jews, which, ac- 
cording to the law (Lev. xix. 17), was, that 
when one offended his brother, the offend- 
ed brother required satisfaction, and if he 
get it not, speak to him before two or three 
witnesses ; and if he hear them not, to tell 
it to a greater number, (for which he offer- 
ed to show many of the Hebrew authors 
and Talmudists.) That they had in Jerusa- 
lem, beside the great Sanhedrim, two courts 
of twenty-three, and in every city one court 
of twenty-three. That the casting out of 
the synagogue was only the putting of a 
man in tliat condition, that he might not 
come within four cubits of another ; that any 
man being twelve years of age might ex- 
communicate another, not that he was alto- 
gether out off from having anything to do 
with the synagogue. He said the convoca- 
tion was called Glerus Anglicanus, and the 
parliament Populus Anglicanus, so here, 
gnedah and exKXrjaia, signifies only a select 
number. That the word is used in one 
place for women, Deut. xxiii. 3 ; " shall not 



enter into the congregation." 1 That Christ, 
when he said ecclesia, was in Capernaum, 
where there was a court of twenty-three. 
That the meaning is, Tell the Sanhedrim, 
which can redress the wrong. That if the 
Jewish state had continued Christian, their 
civil government might have continued, 
though their ceremonies were gone, so 
that ecclesia here would have been a civil 
court 

Mr Herle said, There are four things by 
which we expound Scripture, The original 
tongue, the analogy of faith, the coherence, 
and the comparing of other places. That 
the two Hebrew copies come not to us from 
so good a hand as the Greek. That €kk\i)- 
oia, is coetus evocatorum, and must be 
more than a company. That if die ecclesice 
had cohered with the end of the last chap- 
ter, it might have been taken to be a San- 
hedrim, but here it coheres with spiritual 
duties and scandals. 

Mr Marshall said, The Talmudists cited 
by Mr Selden are not older than three 
hundred years after the Jews ceased to be 
the people of God; that the end in the text 
is not to repair wrong, but to gain my bro- 
ther. 

Mr Ney said, The divines of Scotland and 
in the Netherlands acknowledge that a sin- 
gle congregation is a true integral church 
with intrinsical government, so that the 
meaning of the question must be that one 
presbyterial government may be under an- 
other : Except the government be indepen- 
dent there must be a presbytery under a 
presbytery, which language, in apostolical 
consideration, cannot stand; for then there 
are two sorts of presbyteries, formally dis- 
tinct, for one power cannot be over another 
except they be distinct specie in respect of 
jurisdiction : That they are as much distinct 
as pastors and deacons, or as governors and 
governed. 

Mr Herle said, These two presbyteries 
are not specifically but formally distinct as 
continens and contentum. 

He [Ney] said, The Scripture holds not 
forth two distinct presbyteries or jurisdictions, 
for then we should have in Scripture two dis- 
tinct names as the two great lights, Gen. i. 
Ans. We have two distinct powers, Acts 
xv., and even here gnedah and Synhedrion 
were common names, and the higher and 



1 The Jews understand it of marrying an Israelit- 
ish woman. Lightfoot, 166. 
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lower was both called Sanhedrim, as now 
the church is taken by us. 

2. He said, We cannot find them dis- 
tinct in their nature. That the Scots dis- 
cipline saith that two or three landward 
churches may make up a presbytery, that 
neither the materiale nor the formate can 
distinguish these presbyteries. 

I answer to Mr Selden, 1 It is a spiritual, 
not a civil court, which is meant by the 
church, Matt, xviii. ; for, 1. Subjecta ma- 
teria is spiritual. If thy brother trespass 
against thee, is not meant of personal or 
civil injuries, but of any scandal given to our 
brother, whereby we trespass against him, 
inasmuch as we trespass against the law of 
charity. Augustine and Tostatus expound 
it of any scandal, and the coherence con- 
firmeth it, for scandals were spoken of before 
in that chapter. 2. The end is spiritual, 
the gaining of the offender's soul, which is 
not the end of a civil court. 3. The per- 
sons are spiritual, for Christ speaks to his 
apostles, ver. 18. 4. The manner of pro- 
ceeding spiritual, ver. 19, 20, prayer, and 
doing all in the name of Christ; which 
places not only our divines, but Tostatus and 
Hugo Cardinalis expound of meetings for 
church censures, not of meetings for wor- 
ship. 5. The censure is spiritual, binding 
of the soul, or retaining of sins, ver. 18 ; 
compared with Matt. xvi. 19 ; John xx. 23. 

6. Christ would not have sent his disciples 
for private injuries to a civil court, especial- 
ly they living among heathens, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

7. If we look even to the Jewish custom, 
they had spiritual censures : to be held as a 
heathen and publican, imports a restraint, 
a sacris, for heathens were not admitted 
into the temple, Ezek. xliv. 7, 9 ; Acts xxi. 
28. So the profane were debarred the 
temple. Josephus, lib. xix. antiq. cap. 17, 
tells us that one Simon, a doctor of the law 
of Moses, in Jerusalem, did accuse king 
Agrippa as a wicked man that should not 
be admitted into the temple. Philo, lib. 
de sacrificantibus, writeth, it was the cus- 
tom in his own time that a man-slayer was 
not admitted into the temple. The Scrip- 
ture also giveth light in this, for if they that 
were ceremonially unclean might not enter 
into the temple, how shall we think that 
they who were morally unclean might enter. 

1 Lightfoot places this in the session of the 21st. 



Feb. 21. 

Mr Young cited against "Mr Selden, Cy- 
prian, ep. 65, where Cyprian citeth the words, 
" If he hear not the church, let him be," 
&c., against fellowship with heretics. So 
ep. 67. That Origen expounds this place, 
Matt, xviii., of casting out of the church, 
tract. 6 in Matt., and horn. 7 in Jos., he 
tells that, after admonition, he was to be 
cut off from the body of the church, tertio 
admonitus per ecclesios pravpositos debet 
ab ecclesice corpore resecari. 

Mr Coleman said, That the Sanhedrim 
was only a civil court. 

He said, 1. The subject matter is only 
difference betwixt party and party, and the 
party was to forgive him. Ans. The party 
was not to forgive him here. There is no 
such thing in the text. 

2. To gain him was to gain love and 
peace. Ans. No, it relates to Lev. xix. 17. 

3. It is not spoken to the apostles, but to 
any brother. Ans. Ver. 18. 

4. The manner of the court civil might be 
with prayer; Abraham's servant prayed: 
That ne begins a new matter, "Again, 1 say 
unto yott." Ans. (1.) He answers not, "ga- 
thering together in the name of Christ." (2.) 
" Again" makes rather against him, as re* 
peating the same thing. 

5. That the censure is not spiritual, for 
binding is only doctrinal. Ans. It is doc- 
trinal, Matt, xvi., but forensical here, as ap- 
pears by witnesses. 

6. That Christ would send his disciples to 
a civil court. Ans. He hath not answered 
1 Cor. vi. 

7. To be a heathen and a publican is not 
to be debarred a sacris, — tnat a heathen 
Ethiopian was at Jerusalem to worship, Acts 
viii. To be a publican was not to be de* 
barred a sacris, Luke xviii. Ans. He hath 
not answered Ezek. xliv. 7, 9 ; Acts xxi. 
28, 29. (2.) The publican (Luke xviii.) 
stood afar off. 

Mr Ney argued again, following forth 
what the Assembly had judged impertinent 
yesterday, 1. That the gathering of a vast 
spiritual body, to rule by their laws both the 
outward and inward man, is inconvenient to 
the peace of a kingdom. Ans. Retorts the 
argument : There will never be peace in the 
kingdom without a supreme consistory in the 
church. 
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2. It hath such an extent, even as large 
as the civil state, and, being withal jure di- 
vino 9 it will be taken very ul. 

3. Where there are two so vast bodies, 
civil and ecclesiastical, if they agree as in 
times of peace, stories tells us that they 
will practise over the whole, and the eccle- 
siastical body will interest themselves in the 
civil power ; if they disagree it is as ill. He 
cited the preface of the assertion, that the 
presbyterial government is by an inflexible 
rule, and the civil by a Lesbian rule. 

Ans. 1. All this anticipates the wisdom 
and judgment of the parliament, who can 
best judge of state inconveniences. 2. We 
are now to search the Scriptures. 3. It con- 
tradicts his own Apologetical Narration, 
that they have no state ends to comply 
with, no commonwealths to mould. 4. We 
can tell, from our experience in Scotland, 
that our General Assemblies and their com- 
missioners do not weaken but strengthen the 
state ; and malignants have been more afraid 
of the church censures than of the civil. 5. 
Their own way is more formidable for rup- 
ture and mischief. 

Mr Vines said, out of Thucydides, The 
Greek states in Athens were democratical, 
the Roman state aristocratical ; the former 
fell in confusion and rent, not the latter. 

Mr Seaman said, In all human socie- 
ties there is a power over a power ; even 
in a congregation the power to acts of wor- 
ship is subject to the power of jurisdiction. 

Mr Whitlocke said, Unless there be a 
power over a power, there cannot be a right 
church government. He said, In the kingdom 
there is a twofold power, 1. Jurisdictionis 
— which is in courts higher and lower ; the 
subject of this is meum et tuum. 2. Potestas 
gladii vel imperii — the subject whereof is 
malum et bonum, else there would be op- 
pression in the state ; so will Independency 
make in the church. 

My Lord Say said, We must consider whe- 
ther Christ hath instituted a church govern- 
ment. If so, Christ must answer the in- 
convenients ; if not, the state must judge. 
He said, That we who are against the con- 
gregational way agree not, some of us hold- 
ing that the congregations under a presby- 
tery are distinct organical churches ; others 
hold that all these congregations are but 
one church. 

It was put to the vote and resolved, That 
the arguments against the proposition (from 



Matt, xviii.) are not proved, nor conclude 
against the proposition ; then it was re- 
solved to fall on proofs for the affirmative 
part of the proposition ; and first, from the 
church of Jerusalem. 

Feb. 22. 

FIRST ARGUMENT FOR PRESBYTERIAL GOVERN- 
MENT FROM THE EXAMPLE OF THE CHURCH 
OF JERUSALEM. 

Dr Temple said, He saw no proof for a 
greater number of Christians than might 
meet in one place, at least might meet in 
the temple at several times of the day, and 
so might be all one congregation. 

Mr Palmer answered him, That the five 
thousand, Acts iv., are over and above the 
three thousand, Acts ii. That the meet- 
ing, in Solomon's porch (Acts v.), is under- 
stood of the apostles only ; that their preach- 
ing in the temple was converting the unbe- 
lievers ; and they preached beside in pri- 
vate houses, and gave the sacrament in pri- 
vate bouses to believers, Acts ii. 42, where 
breaking of bread is joined with the apos- 
tles' doctrine and prayers. So, Acts xx. 7, 
they came solemnly together, and that upon 
the first day of the week (which place is the 
first mention of the Lord's day), which could 
be no other than the Lord's supper. Be- 
side, the multitude was of several languages 
(Acts ii.), so that there were several congre- 
gations, and they could not all meet together. 
Neither is it to be thought that the seventy 
disciples were either absent, or, being in Je- 
rusalem, that they did not preach. 

Dr Gouge added Acts xii., where prayer 
was made in the church for Peter ; and 
after, it is added by way of explanation, 
that the disciples were gathered in the 
house of Mary ; so that there were several 
congregations. 

Mr Lightfoot added (from Acts xii.), 
That Peter said, Go, tell James and the 
brethren; so that, beside that house of 
Mary, there was another meeting- place and 
church. 

Mr Coleman said, Solomon's porch could 
not contain them all ; for it was but twenty 
cubits long and ten broad. 

The Independents said, We road of el- 
ders and an eldership of the church of Je- 
rusalem after the scattering, but not before 
the scattering. It was replied, That the 
apostles were elders, and did the work of el- 
ders, at that time in Jerusalem. 
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Mr Palmer, for order, framed this argu- 
ment, That government which was lawful 
in the apostles' times is lawful now ; but 
presbyterial government, &c. 

Mr Goodwin first denied the major, be- 
cause, at that time, the church of Jerusa- 
lem was not a formed church ; but, like the 
church in the wilderness, which was not 
framed as after it was in Canaan. 

Mr Marshall said, They choosed officers, 
Acts vi., ergo they were members of a form- 
ed church. Mr Marshall said further, Christ 
did not institute two sorts of government, 
but one which was followed by all the 
churches. 

Mr Burrowes said, The three thousand, 
Acts n., are reckoned among the five thou- 
sand, Acts iv. 

Mr Palmer proved from Acts iii. 11, 
that that sermon of Peter and John was 
occasional to these Jews that came together, 
and not to the believers. 

Mr Goodwin said, All those multitudes, 
though they be said to be dwellers at Jeru- 
salem, yet it is meant only of abiding there 
for a few days, as Gen. xxvii. 44; that 
Baynes noteth they were only a fluent com- 
pany, not members of the church of Jerusa- 
lem. 

So said Mr Vines, That KarotKovrres is 
only commor antes. 

Mr Seaman said, Whatsoever can be re- 
quired to make church members agreed to 
tnese men, Acts ii. 42, and c. 4, they sold 
their possessions and put all in the com- 
mon treasury. Beside, it is said they were 
added to the church, which must be a visible 
church, and that of Jerusalem. 

Mr Lightfoot said, These multitudes came 
not to the feast, for the Jews without the 
land of Canaan were not bound to come to 
the feast, but they looked for the kingdom 
of God according to the prophecy of Daniel. 

Feb. 23. 
of em to avro. Acts ii. 

Mr Lightfoot said, It was not possible 
that all those Christians could meet for wor- 
ship in the temple, especially in the time of 
a great feast, when so many thousands were 
in the temple. 

Mr Seaman said, That all that were con- 
verted by John's ministry, and by Christ's 
ministry, beside all converted by Peter, were 
then at Jerusalem. That the apostles had 



not the liberty of the temple as Christians, 
but as Jews, for the legal worship; that the 
sermon, Acts iii., was occasional upon a sud- 
den confluence to see a miracle. That where 
Mr Goodwin objects that em to avro is of 
the place, not of unity (Acts ii.), for it is said 
beside o/jo6v/jabov (ver. 46), he answered, 
That those two need not to be distinct but the 
same, as the LXX. read em to avro (Psal. 
ii. 2), where Symmaehus reads ofiodvpabov. 
That they had neither use of temple nor 
synagogues, as Christians, but in private 
houses only. That the priests would never 
suffer the Christian sacraments in the tem- 
ple. 

Mr Calamy said, That Acts ii. 46, proves 
that the sacrament was ministered from 
house to house, that it would be said they 
brake bread in " their houses," not from 
" house to house," if it had been meant of 
common breaking of bread. 

Mr Goodwin said, This of Jerusalem was 
the first church, and mother church, yea, 
in a manner the universal church ; and not 
to be a pattern for ordinary churches. That 
they came to the temple boldly to preach, 
because the people magnified them, so that 
they were encouraged to extend their pri- 
vilege of worship there to the utmost. That 
their preaching from house to house, Acts 
v., last verse, is to be expounded from Acts 
xx. [20.] " I taught publicly, and from 
house to house." That Pilate and Herod 
met together into one place. 

Mr Vines said, Eiri to avro imports no 
more but agreeing together, as Spanhemius 
takes it. So Acts iii. 1, Peter and John 
went up, em to avro, into the temple, see 
Acts iv. 26—27. 

Mr Ney answered, Em to avro is there 
alone, but Acts ii., it is joined with opoQv 
fjiabov. That the primum in unoquoque 
genere est mensura reliquorum, yet the 
state of the church at Jerusalem was alto- 
gether different from other churches. 

Mr Palmer said, They met not in the 
temple as a church, but as private men, yea, 
we never find they met as a church except 
in private houses. That they did not so 
much as meet in the synagogues of Jerusa- 
lem as a church. That Mr Goodwin's pa- 
ralleling of Acts ii. with xx. makes against 
him, for they had no public meeting place 
in Ephesus. That John baptised not in the 
temple, but in the wilderness. 

I answer, 1. The meetings in the temple 
was for all, Christians and Jews ; but shall we 
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think that Christians, though they had had li- 
berty of the temple, had no proper meetings 
of their own for the sacraments without mix- 
ture of their professed enemies. 2. That it 
is clear from Acts iv. 23 ; v. 7, their meet- 
ing was in a private house. 3. If they had 
taken on them to give the sacraments in the 
temple, they had been accused of that much 
more than of teaching (Acts iv. 2), which 
was no novation. 4. How could their col- 
lections and treasury be publicly gathered 
in the temple (Acts iv. 34, 35), their ene- 
mies had then taken all away. 5. Tossanus 
and other good interpreters say they were 
evt to clvto, licet una domus eos non cape- 
ret. 6. If eir* to avTo should be understood 
of the place, yet it might be turmatim or 
domatim, not all in one room, as Judg. 
xx. 1. 7. If they could all meet, Acts ii., 
yet five thousand men, Acts iv. 4, (and we 
may suppose as many women and children) 
could not meet in one place, Acts v. 14. 

Mr Rutherford added, It is not likely 
that one of the apostles did preach and ele- 
ven of them hearing. That Christ sent out 
his disciples two and two, and afterward 
they divided the world among themselves, 
to each a part of the charge. That it is 
not likely tnat the first pattern of a congre- 
gational church would be a thousand meet- 
ing in one place for the worship of God. 

Mr Palmer added, They received the 
Lord's supper at night, as Acts xx. That, 
Neh. ix., the people were gathered together, 
and the Levites spake to them, but not to 
all at once. 

MrBurrowes said, &vrjp is sometimes used 
for both men and women, as the Septua- 

f'ut use it, Psal. i. 1 ; so answering to what 
objected from Acts iv. 4. 
Mr Seaman said, It had been a sin for 
them to receive the sacrament in the temple, 
for they had unnecessarily given offence to 
the Jews ; it had been as Moses said to Pha- 
raoh, to sacrifice the abomination of the 
Jews before their faces : That we must lay 
together the nature of the ordinances, the 
multitude of the persons, the quality of time 
and place. 

Feb. 26. 

MULTITUDE OF TEACHERS AT JERUSALEM. 

It was voted at the last session that the 
members of the church at Jerusalem were 
more than could ordinarily meet together 
for the worship of God. 



The next point to be debated was the 
multitude of teaching elders in that church. 

For which I argue, 1. The apostles were 
ordained not only to extraordinary functions 
(Matt. x. ; Mark ult.), but also to exercise 
the ordinary power of keys, both of order 

SMatt. xvi. ; John xx.) and of jurisdiction 
Matt, xviii.), so that they were in this case 
elders of the church at Jerusalem. 

2. After the scattering, the apostles were 
teaching elders of the church at Jerusalem, 
for which reason the professors of Leyden 
take the elders, Acts xv. for ruling elders, 
because the apostles were the teaching el- 
ders. 

3. That church had deacons (Acts vi.) 
ergo elders ; more care was had of the soul 
than the body. 

4. Either they had governors and govern- 
ment, or else were a confused multitude 
without order. 

Mr Lightfoot said, That Peter and the 
eleven (Acts ii.) did stand up to justify those 
that had spoken /xeyaXeia to* Oeov, who seem 
to have been the seventy disciples ; so there 
were more teachers at Jerusalem than the 



Mr Seaman said, The one hundred and 
twenty (Acts i.) were preachers who (Acts 
viii. 4) went abroad preaching; — that all 
these one hundred and twenty had the 
Holy Ghost descending on them, and spake 
with new tongues, Acts ii. 

Mr Chambers cited Acts iv. 31, where 
all these, of the apostles' company, did speak 
and preach after they had prayed. 

Mr Palmer said from Acts i., That Mat- 
thias, and Joseph, and others, were supposed 
to be so well gifted, that, out of that num- 
ber, an apostle was to be chosen. 

Dr Temple said from Acts viii. 4 r That, 
immediately upon the dispersion, there were 
many preachers, and that could not be ex- 
cept they had preached before. 

Mr Calamy said, Spalato cites Jerome 
and many others to prove that those (Acts 
viii. 4) were the seventy disciples. 
Mr JSTey said, They did preach but were 
not preachers; for both men and women 
did prophecy. Paul says, A man or a wo- 
man that prays or prophecies, &c. 

Mr Lightfoot proved, from Acts xxvi. 
10, [11], That Christians were in many of 
the synagogues at Jerusalem. 

Mr Goodwin expounded that place by 
Acts ix. 7, That he had letters to the rUm 
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lers of the synagogues of the Jews ; not to 
any synagogues of Christians. 

Mr Seaman answered. This makes against 
him, for why should the rulers of the sy- 
nagogues be written to to punish them, but 
because they were members of the syna- 

Mr Vines proved from Acts viii. 1 — 3, 
That not only the apostles, but a church 
too, and many housekeepers, did still stay at 
Jerusalem, and that the persecution did seize 
on the preachers chiefly, who did therefore 
go and preach to other places, Acts viii. 4. 

Mr Rutherford said, The converted priests 

iActs vi. 7) did not cast off their office 
Mai. ii. 7) of teaching. 

Mr Ney said, This confirms Selden's no- 
tion, that then the state of that church was 
mixed, partly Christian partly Jewish. 

It was put to the question and resolved, 
That the many apostles, and other preach- 
ers in the church at Jerusalem, snail be 
added to prove that the church of Jerusa- 
lem consisted of more congregations than one. 

The third proof offered by the Commit- 
tee, for many congregations at Jerusalem, 
was from Acts ii. 46 ; and xii. 5, 12, 17. 

Mr Seaman said, Acts ii. 46 must be ex- 
pounded by ver. 42 : That as Christ took a 
part of that which was provided for the pass- 
over, to be elements eucharistical, so the 
apostles took the bread and wine of that 
which was provided for another occasion. 

Dr Smith said, Breaking of bread is dis- 
tinct from eating their meat ; for the word 
is Tpo(prj — all manner of meat. 

Mr Selden said, The old English trans- 
lation was at home, and the new, from 
house to house, but he said both amiss ; 
for oikos is there a synagogue — a public 
house ; for they had sold their houses, and 
they were all common. He said kut oikov 
is, in every house — as Kara iroXiv is, from 
city to city ; that the Jews would have said 
Kara avvayuytiv. 

Mr Goodwin cited Acts xxvii. 35, That 
breaking of bread was a phrase of common 
refreshment, — that it is so meant (Acts ii. 
46) where it wants the article which it had, 
ver. 42 ; that the Apostle takes away love- 
feasts, 1 Cor. xi. 

It was voted that Acts ii. 42, 46 shall be 
added to prove more congregations than one 
in Jerusalem. 



Feb. 29. 

CHRISTIANS OF DIVERS LANGUAGES IN JERU- 
SALEM WHO COULD NOT BE ONE CONGRE- 
GATION. 

Additions to the argument from the 
church of Jerusalem were brought from 
the Committee, that we find three several 
meeting-places in that one church, Acts 
xii. 5, 12, 17. 

Mr Lightfoot said, That Acts xii. was 
at Easter a general meeting, yet all the 
churches of Judea are called one church. 

Others objected, That, " Go, tell James 
and the brethren," proves not another church 
assembly. 

It was thought fit not to add Acts xii. 
to the proof, as not being demonstrative. 

\i The next part of the argument, from the 
'church of Jerusalem, was this, That these 
I several congregations were under one pres- 
ibyterial government ; for, 1. They are called 
jone church, Acts viii. 1. 

But first it was debated, whether an ar- 
gument from those of several languages 
(Acts ii.) should be added to prove several 
congregations in Jerusalem ; so Acts vi. 1. 

Mr Carter said, It is not likely that the 
Jews in the provinces would forget the He- 
brew, especially those who came to Jerusa- 
lem to worship. 

Mr Lightfoot said, They might well come 
to worship in the temple though they had 
not Hebrew; for the work they came for 
was not oral but manual, the offering of sa- 
crifices : Besides proselytes were there, who 
were Gentiles. 

Mr Herle said, Miracles are not to be 
multiplied without necessity. Now, what 
need of a miracle of tongues here, if all 
those of seventeen nations had understood 
the same tongue? and of these same men 
were many converted by Peter. 

Mr Lightfoot said, The Jews did not un- 
derstand the Scriptures in the pure He- 
brew, therefore it was turned both into the 
Chaldee and the Greek, that they and 
others might understand it. 

Mr Goodwin answered, That these that 
were converted were converted by Peter's 
sermon ; now he preaches only to the men of 
Israel, ver. 22. That several tongues in Co- 
rinth prove not several congregations, for 
the tongues were for a sign to them that be- 
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lieve not ; and besides, in the same meeting, 
they spake with tongues, and others did in- 
terpret. 

Mr Reynolds said, Those three thousand 
were not all converted by that one sermon, 
bat (ver. 42) the same day there were added 
three thousand, and others had preached be- 
side Peter; neither could three thousand 
well hear at once. 

Mr Vines said, The Jews and Hellenists 
are distinguished, Acts xi. He said, It 
seems the Jews that came to worship at Je- 
rusalem must have Hebrew, else they could 
not join in peragendis sacris, for the ser- 
vice was not only manual but oral also. 
He said there was a great confluence at the 
Pentecost (Acts xxii!), who gave the more 
heed to Paul when they heard him speak in 
the Hebrew, which proves they did under- 
stand it. 

Dr Gouge said, It cannot be proved that 
those who heard Paul had come out of seve- 
ral countries. 

Mr Gibson said, There is no probability 
that the common sort, children and servants, 
did understand the Scriptures in Hebrew, 
though the learned did. 

Dr Hoyle* said, The title on Christ's 
cross was in three languages, because all 
that came to Jerusalem did not understand 
one language. 

I said there is some probability in this 
argument; for, 1. By eight o'clock in the 
morning the apostles had preached to se- 
veral assemblies in Jerusalem; now, being 
several assemblies at that time, and the 
apostles speaking to several auditories at 
one time, why was it not so afterwards? 
2. Proselytes of the Gentiles did not, for 
aught we know, understand the Jews' 
tongues (ver. 10). 3. Those Grecians are 
so called, because they spake the Greek 
tongue, and did all those poor widows un- 
derstand Hebrew, especially having the 
Scriptures in Greek? 4. The several 
tongues were in the same assembly at Co- 
rintn, but not so Acts ii. 

Mr Selden said, All that were then in 
Jerusalem could not understand one lan- 
guage: He said, All the business in the 
synagogues was language, but little language* 
in the temple, except some hymns and be- 
nedictions, which were used in different lan- 
guages, according as the hearers were. The 
carmen horrendum, which was to be re- 
ft The 4to. MS. and Lightfoot read Mr HerU. 



hearsed in the trial of the woman about 
jealousy, was ever to be in Hebrew, but not so 
others. That there was a great church of the 
Jews in Alexandria, as PhUo writes, where 
no doubt the Scripture was used in Greek. 
That Philo, himself a Jew of the dispersion, 
did not understand Hebrew, as appears by 
his great mistakings noticed by Drusius and 
others. That it is less probable that other 
Hellenist Jews did understand Hebrew ; that 
it was prescribed to the judges who were to 
sit in the great Sanhedrim, that he might 
not sit there unless he had seventy tongues, 
that is, hyperbolice, were a good lin- 
guist. Maimonides, tit. Sanhedrim. The 
reason was, because all parties and witnesses 
coming before them did not understand He- 
brew, but many of several languages were 
at Jerusalem, else why should so many 
tongues be required in the judges. That 
synagogues (Acts vi.) were diversified by 
the diversity of nations, and, consequently, 
diversity of languages. That if those (Acts vi. 
1) had not lived severally in distinct bodies, 
we can hardly apprehend how the murmur- 
ing could rise. That (Acts xxi. and xxii.J 
Paul spake in that language which would 
most pacify these Jews who had raised the 
tumult. 

Mr Seaman added, That the Holy Ghost 
had thought good to translate Matthew from 
Hebrew into Greek, yea, to expound an or- 
dinary known Hebrew word when it occurs. 

Mr Goodwin answered, The distribution, 
Acts vi. 1, was by a private care, not by a 
general distribution to several bodies. 

It was put to the question, and voted 
affirmatively, that the diversity of language 
among believers in the church of Jerusalem, 
(Acts ii. and vi.) shall be added to prove 
aivemty of congregations in that church. 

March 1. 

THAT THE MANY CONGREGATIONS IN JERUSA- 
LEM WERE ONE CHURCH. 

The next point in this argument from 
the church at Jerusalem is, That those seve- 
ral congregations were under one presbytery. 
Proved, 1. They were one church, Acts 
viii. 1 ; xii. 5 ; xv. 4. 

Mr Goodwin said, It is not enough to us 
to prove that they were one church, but that 
they were one church in relation to govern- 
ment. 
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Mr Bridge said, Acts viii. 1 proves in- 
deed they were one church, that is, many 
congregations were one, hut Acts xii. 5, 
was after the dispersion, and the assembly 
hath not yet proved divers congregations 
in Jerusalem after the dispersion. 

Ans. 1. After the dispersion (Acts viii.), 
the apostles still remained, and, we suppose, 
were duly exercised, as Acts ii. 46 ; v. 41 ; 
but there had not been such work for them 
all if but one congregation there. 2. It can- 
not be imagined but there were still differ- 
ent languages at Jerusalem, as Selden's ar- 
guments brought yesterday do prove. 3. 
If this could not be proved, it is enough for 
us that they were many congregations be- 
fore the scattering, so that it was but acci- 
dental that they were made fewer, we must 
look to the foundation and first frame of that 
church, which would have continued so, were 
not the persecution; so a presbyterial church 
now may be reduced to a congregational ac- 
cidentally. 4. Many others stayed beside 
the apostles, Acts viii. For Mr Good- 
win's exception, I answered, That those se- 
veral congregations did not, nor could not, 
communicare sacris, and they could, be for 
no other reason called one church, but on a 
political consideration, being under one pres- 
byterial government. 

Mr Herle said, They are called one 
church, Acts v. 41. Fear came on the 
church. 

Mr Rutherford said, There was a govern- 
ment of the church of Jerusalem before the 
scattering; for, 1. They would not admit 
promiscuously all to the Lord's supper. 2. 
There was a misgovernment, ergo a govern- 
ment (Acts vi. 1); for contraria versan- 
tur circa idem subjectum. That they of 
New England acknowledge that communion, 
Acts ii. 42, was a communion in govern- 
ment. 

Mr Goodwin said, in answer to me, 1. 
That one church may, by persecution, be 
forced to meet in several places. 2. That 
Acts xii. 1, the persecution was against 
some of the church, but Acts viii. 1, against 
the whole church, that the apostles stayed to 
raise a new seed. 3. That they were a church, 
materially meaning the saints. Ans. The 
saints materially considered are not a church, 
but formally, as united or incorporated. 

Mr Vines said, The deacons (Acts vi.) 
were officers in common to all the congre- 
gations in Jerusalem, as appears from their 
election by all; so, by analogy, the whole 



church did stand in relation to their elders 
in common. 

Mr Selden said, To be under one presby- 
tery, and under one presbyterial govern- 
ment, are two different things. 

Mr Seaman said, We must take it for 
granted that there is a church government 
which is supposed in the ordinance of par- 
liament. 

Mr Rutherford said, The apostles did 
preach and baptise, not as apostles, but as 
elders, why shall we not say that they did 
govern as elders ? 

Mr Goodwin said, Acts viii. 1 proves not 
one church under a presbytery, but under 
the apostles. 

March 1. — Post Meridiem. 

DEBATE OF ACTS viii. 1. 

It was debated whether the all that were 
scattered (Acts viii. 1) were all the preach* 
ers, or all the church. It was said against 
the assertion of the Independents, That all 
the church was not scattered, only perse- 
cuted otherwise, by imprisonment, &c., Acts 
xxvi. 9 — 11. That they all, who were scat- 
tered, went abroad preaching, ver. 3, 4; 
that the church is named not only ver. 1, 
but ver. 3; so that the multitude might 
still remain at Jerusalem. That all were 
not scattered except the apostles, because 
many were put in prison. 

Mr Goodwin replied, If they all be meant 
of them that went preaching abroad, then 
no women were scattered. 

Mr Palmer said, The church here is the 
same with the church, Acts xii. ; for the 
church there is meant of the apostles. 

Mr Vines said, That place, Acts xxvi. 11, 
showeth that Paul did persecute even these 
in the synagogues at Jerusalem, which gives 
a hint of divers congregations, even after 
the dispersion; for he did not persecute 
Jews, but Christians. 

Dr Smith said, By synagogues there may 
be meant icar oikovs, that is, several meet- 
ing-places of Christians ; so Acts ii. 46 : 
That the Italians say el dome, that is, in »the 
church, which agrees with Mr Selden's ex- 
position. 

Mr Herle expounded Acts viii. 1 : De 
generibus singulorum, non singulis gene- 
rum. 

Mr Palmer said, That Acts viii. 1 must 
be meant of preachers, since it is clear that 
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all the church were not scattered. He de- 
sired an instance, either from Scripture or 
profane authors, where such a phrase is 
used, " All except these," in any other sense 
but this, that none except these, &c. ; and 
that these are a part of all. 

Mr Marshall said, This exposition implies 
not that none were scattered but the teach- 
ers, but that none of the teachers were left 
except the apostles. 

Dr Smith said, There is no such thing as 
they in the original ; so answering Mr Herle 
who said, they is a relative relating to the 
church. 

Mr Lightfoot said, The preceding story 
was of preaching, and (chap. viii. 1) the 
Holy Ghost shows the success upon the 
preachers of Stephen's quality ; That if we 
should take all for the whole church, it were 
such a dispersion as was never heard of. 

Mr Coleman answered Mr Palmer, That 
it is said all the tribes fell from David, ex- 
cept Judah ; yet Benjamin fell not off. 

Mr Vines said, That, ver. 1, the apostles 
are not opposed to all the church, as is plain 
from ver. 3 and Acts xxvi. ; therefore they 
are opposed to other preachers, all of that 
kind, except the apostles. 

Mr Goodwin said, That ver. 3 is but a 
particular relation of that which was gener- 
ally said, ver. 1. That the teaching, ver. 4, 
was but like that of Aquila and Priscilla, 
which was ordinary at that time to gifted 
brethren. 

Mr Case said, The Holy Ghost marks, 
ver. 1, that they went only to Judea and 
Samaria, which must be meant of preachers, 
who, according to Christ's rule, went only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Mr Wilson said, That the particle except 
is used discretive, not exceptive. 

Mr Vines answered, Then it is false Greek, 
for it should be irXqv 6i airooroXoi, not airoa- 
ro\wv. 

Mr said, " All" is meant of all 

the officers of the church. 

Mr Selden said, If we had no more to 
look to but ver. 1, we could not imagine 
another meaning but that all the church 
was scattered except the apostles ; but the 
three verses following put it out of ques- 
tion, that vavres, ver. 1, must be meant 
of the teachers. He said, Ver. 4 may bear 
another sense than it hath in our transla- 
tion ; that is, " they went up and down, 
being preachers of the gospel," being habit- 
ually such. 



It was put to the question, That Acts viii. 
1, compared with ver. 2, 3, 4, doth not im- 
ply such a scattering as that there might 
not continue more congregations than one in 
Jerusalem after the dispersion ; and resolved 
upon the question. 

Dr Smith added, Acts ix. 31 ; xii. 24 ; 
xxi. 20, proving a further increase of that 
church, even after the dispersion. 

March 4. 

Mr Goodwin answered, to Acts ix. 31, It 
speaks not of the church of Jerusalem. 

It was replied, That it speaks of all Judea, 
which includes Jerusalem. 

It was resolved on the question, That Acts 
ix. 31 ; xii. 24, proves a further increase of 
the church of Jerusalem after the scattering. 

As for the nooai ixvpiabes, Mr Burrowes 
said, They came to the Pentecost out of all 
Judea. 

Mr Lightfoot said, There is no ground 
for this except that Paul hasted to be at the 
Pentecost if it were possible, but that Paul 
stayed so long by the way that he came not 
to the Pentecost. This place was added also 
to the proof. 

At this instant came the letter and an- 
swer from the classes of Walrechen [Wal- 
cheren] wherein they express their mind 
against the Apologetical Narration, 

D. Burgesse moved, That both the Assem- 
bly's Letter and the Answer now received 
may be sent to the House of Commons. 

March 5. 

OF THE ELDERS AND PRESBYTERY OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Dr Stanton made further report from the 
second committee concerning church cen- 
sures. 

The second branch to prove that the con- 
gregations in Jerusalem were under one 
presbytery was this, that the elders of that 
church are mentioned, Acts xi. last verse ; 
Acts xv. 4, 6, 22; Acts xxi. 18. 

Mr Goodwin, These places speak of elders, 
not of a presbytery. 

Mr Vines said, The Old Testament speaks 
only of zekenim and zikne, elders ; yet we 
know there was collegium presbyterorum. 

To make out the proof more fully, it was 
voted, That Acts xii. 5 ; xv. 4, prove that 
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the several congregations in Jerusalem were 
one church after the dispersion. Now, the 
elders did all join in governing that one 
church. 

The Independents alleged that the Assem- 
bly did not understand what they voted out of 
Acts xii. 5 ; xv. 4. 

March 6. 

THAT THE APOSTLES IN JERUSALEM DID ACT 
AS ELDERS IN A PRESBYTERY. 

It seems, from Acts vi. that the apostles 
did act there as in a presbytery ; for, 1. They 
do what they do jointly in cdlegio. 2. They 
do it with the knowledge and consent of the 
church. 3, What they do is a pattern to 
us, — not in settling new offices, which was 
proper for that time, but in other things 
which are common to us. 4. The acts done 
confirm it; there is, (I.) A daily ministra- 
tion or distribution. (2.) A meeting of the 
twelve, and a common resolution taken to 
institute deacons ; to give themselves to the 
word and prayer ; to convocate the church ; 
and to propound this and this to them. (3.) 
A calling together of the church. (4.) A 
proposition made to the church of what the 
twelve had resolved in collegio. (5.) An 
ordination of the seven after election. 

Mr Gattaker said, The apostles did this 
as apostles, for they institute a new office. 
Ans. 1, A presbytery might have done all 
this, having Christ's institution to direct 
them, Acts i. 3. 2. If this act should be 
apostolical, yet it infringes not the argu- 
ment from their acting in ordinary matters, 
wherein ordinary presbyters may, and do act. 

Mr Herle answered further, That there 
was not a new office instituted here ; for the 
office was before, though in the persons of 
the apostles, Acts iv. That Marlorat, on 
Acts vi. conceives, that purposely the apostles 
put themselves into an ordinary capacity of 
elders ; and in that regard divided betwixt 
the elders' work and the deacons'. 

Mr Burrowes said, It cannot be proved 
that the apostles did not act as apostles when 
they acted with the intervenient consent of 
the church. 

Mr Ney added, That this might be as 
that in Philemon : he might command, yet 
ho would entreat. 

Mr Bridge said, That in some creations 
there was an intervention of second causes. 

Mr Herle argued thus, That which, by 



warrant of the example or pattern, is war- 
rantable to be done to the end of the world 
is an ordinary act ; but such is this of ordi- 
nation, Acts vi. 

Mr Goodwin said, The right or oower 
whereby the apostles did these things is not 
that power whereby elders can do it ; for an 
apostle might ordain alone in a church, as 
Titus did. He denied that the apostles were 
elders in any other sense, except as apostleship 
comprehendeth eldership in the bosom of it. 

Mr Seaman said, Those things which the 
apostles did as apostles, and not as elders, 
were these things which none could do but 
apostles ; but to baptise, ordain, &c, might 
be done by others as well as apostles. 

Mr Goodwin said, The Assembly had voted 
that Peter got the power as an apostle, 
Matt. xvi. That the power, Matt, xviii. is 
given to the church ; that the apostles might 
ordain in several congregations, which proves 
not that a presbytery might do it. 

Mr Seaman said, There is but a promise 
of the keys, and not an actual commission 
given them till after Christ's resurrection : 
that the doing of the acts, for the materiality, 
was as they were elders; but for the formality, 
the doing hie et ubique, there was there 
apostolatus. 

Mr Walker said, It is not the giving of 
the keys simply, which was concluded from 
Matt, xviii., but that the apostles received 
the keys immediately from Christ. 

I asked further, Whether, if it were 
granted that there was but one congregation 
in Jerusalem, would not then the repliers 
grant that what the apostles do here, Acts 
vi., they do as elders, and so as that their 
act is a pattern to us. 

Mr Goodwin declined the answer. 

That the apostles are to be looked upon 
as elders of the church of Jerusalem before 
the scattering I have proved before, page 78, 
79 [29] : now further, that there was a pres- 
bytery in Jerusalem at that time, I argue 
thus : 1. Being elders, they did not the 
whole work of elders, except they met in a 
presbytery. 2. That church had Siaicovior ; 
ergo, they had wpeoCorepioy, why not, yea 
rather, consessus presbyterorum, as well as 
consessus diaconorum ? These follow on 
what I said before ; but I add some new 
reasons : 

1. From Acts iv. 23, with xii. 17, those 
6i i5ioc were their fellow apostles and preach- 
ers, as Beza expounds. Bullinger, on the 
! place, calls it scnatus ecclesice. The Syriac 
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readeth, " They went to their own brethren," 
which is more than " the brethren :" ihiot and 
a&e\<poi put together, will note certainly a 
select company with whom they used freely, 
and familiarly, and secretly to consult and 
order things to be done ; which I confirm 
thus : (1.) It cannot be meant of the whole 
church ; for there being at this time above 
8000, they could not meet in a private house 
together. Luke begins (ver. 32) to speak 
of the whole church, indeed, but the Syriac 
begins there a new section ; and our inter- 
preters, when they divide the chapter, make 
that a distinct part of it. (2.) It appears, 
from ver. 31, that those ibtoi were preachers. 
(3.) The word is used for such as are inti- 
mate friends, or stand in a near relation to 
us, Acts xxiv. 23 ; 1 Tim. v. 8. 

2. If the apostles did not meet together ; 
if they had not a consessus, or a consistory, 
then they neglected a necessary duty, which 
the very light of nature holds out ; and by 
that neglect gave advantage to the common 
enemy, which we dare not Judge. Tacitus' 
observation in the life of Julius Agricola is 
known : Nee aliud adversus validissimas 
gentes pro nobis utilius quam quod in 
commune non consulunt, fyc. 

3. It may be gathered from Acts iv. 35, 
and Acts vi. 2, that these things could not 
be done unless they met together to consider 
of an equal and orderly distribution, and to 
deliberate of calling the multitude together. 
This distribution and this convocation were 
also acts of authority, not advice : so the 
election, Acts vi., was not managed by the 
twelve as apostles; for what they did as 
apostles they did it without the intervention 
and consent of any church. 

All these arguments are the stronger, if 
the computation of Ludovicus Cappellus, in 
his Hist. Apost. 9 held that the persecution, 
Acts viii., fell not forth till the thirty-sixth 
year of Christ, or the first year of Caius. 
If so, that church could not be three years 
without government. 

Mr Ney said, Before the scattering it 
cannot be proved that the apostles met as 
elders for governing ; that though they had 
a government, it cannot prove that they had 
this government. He granted, that where 
there are elders they do neglect their work, 
if they meet not together : that the light of 
nature is a weak foundation. 

Ans. 1. If the apostles met not as elders 
for governing, then they did not act that 
power given mem, Matt, xviii. 2. We build 



not • on nature's light here, but shun what 
is against it. 3. Distribution was a daily 
ministration, Acts vi. 

That the deacons were not of the nature 
of elders ; that teaching and governing are 
more competent to the same persons than 
teaching and caring for the poor. 

Ans. 1. He mistakes the argument. I 
do not say that there were other elders be- 
sides the apostles before the scattering. 

Mr Goodwin confessed, That in distribu- 
tion, convocating the multitude, &c, the 
apostles did act as elders for substance of the 
act ; yet the apostles, even in ordinary acts, 
did act in all churches, which ordinary elders 
cannot : so that in Jerusalem tire apostles, 
though they did ordinary acts, yet they did 
it by virtue of their apostieship, whereby 
they bad power over all churches: so it 
proves not a presbytery more than evange- 
lists or apostles prove bishops. That, to 
make a presbytery, we must prove, 

1. An extent of power. 2. An associa- 
tion which the apostolic churches needed 
not, because the apostles were singly elders 
to every church, and were vv/jiirptfftvTepoi 
wherever they came. 

Ans. The question is not wherein apos- 
tles and elders differ, but wherein they 
agree. We know there are many differences 
of this kind, but I ask, Did the apostles, in 
these ordinary acts, act as elders or not? 
If they did, I have what I would, then they 
did act in a presbytery, it being confessed 
by the repliers, that elders neglect their 
calling if they act not in a presbytery. If 
they did not act as elders then (1.) They 
did not act according to the power given, 
Matt. xvi. 18. (2.) Nor so as to be a pattern 
to us. If they be a pattern to us in the 
word, prayer, sacraments, fellowship, distri- 
bution, why not in church government also? 
— (That we nowhere read that many church- 
es are called one church in relation to an 
apostle. 1 ) So convocation and ordination of 
deacons, Acts vi., and elders, Acts xiv. 23, 
were done by the apostles jointly, and with 
consent of the church, and so not as apos- 
tles, but as elders. 

3. That the apostles needed not join in 
a college, for if Peter alone had been in 
Jerusalem, he could have done all that they 
all did there. One Titus did all in Crete, 
That there is a greater disproportion be- 

i In the 8vo M.S., this sentence, probably a 
marginal note, is completely insulated; The 4to 
M.S., omits it. 
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twixt an apostle and a presbytery than be- 
tween an evangelist and a bishop. 

Ans. (1.) An apostle, as an elder, could 
not act alone, though as an apostle he might. 
But as we are not to multiply miracles with- 
out necessity, so neither to multiply extra- 
ordinary acts without necessity. Now, as the 
apostles and elders did act the same way in 
tne synod of Jerusalem, so did they in the 
presbytery of Jerusalem. (2.) What the 
apostles did as apostles, they did extra col- 
legium, no less than in collegio ; what they 
did in collegio, they did as elders. [But 
Mr Goodwin says] That I invert his argu- 
ment, Because there is a presbytery, there- 
fore elders ; now, I argue, Because elders, 
therefore a presbytery. Ans. My conse- 
quence holds not his. 

Mr Goodwin said, The Apostle did act 
as an apostle, even in collegio } 2 Tim. i. 6, 
with 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Ans. There are two acts there, one ordi- 
nation, which was the presbytery's; another, 
the giving of gifts, which was the Apostle's. 

Mr Marshall said, An apostle, in this case, 
was, as now, the Lord Keeper of England, 
who may come and challenge a place to sit 
on any bench in England, but, when he 
comes to a bench in this or that county, he 
doth not exercise the authority of the Lord 
Keeper, but votes as an ordinary justice. 

March 7. 

Mr Bridge said, If the apostles did act as 
presbyters, then, after the churches were 
planted, they ceased to be apostles, and they 
were subject to the presbytery as a part to 
the whole (but how can an infallible be sub- 
ject to them that are fallible ?) ; That Paul 
did not associate himself with any presby- 
tery for many years, Gal. i. 17, 19; That an 
apostle, as a presbyter, might be censured 
by the presbytery. 

Mr Seaman said, His consequences hold 
not, That Peter is called to an account, 
Acts xl and that as a presbyter, not as an 
apostle. 

Mr Bridge said, This his giving an ac- 
count to the church, is actus honorificus, 
out of respect to the church, as Bayns holds. 

Mr Goodwin said, The apostles might 
err in government, and yet govern as apos- 
tles ; in doctrine or canons they were infal- 
lible, but not in matters of fact ; but a pres- 
bytery could not censure nor excommunicate 
an apostle as one of their members. 



Mr Herle said, The apostles were apostles 
before, Matt, xviii, yet Christ sendeth them 
to the church, as to complain of a wrong, so 
to answer for the wrong ; but being apostles 
they could not incur anything that could de- 
serve excommunication. That these actions 
of Christ, which are not miraculous nor meri- 
torious, are patterns to us, so are ordinary 
acts of government in the apostles. 

Mr Herrig [Herrick] said, If Judas had 
not been taken away, he might have been 
excommunicate, and if Peter had not amend- 
ed his error, Gal. ii, he might have been 
excommunicate. 

I said the repliers all the while are. argu- 
ing against their own principles, for they take 
this, Acts vi. for a pattern of church power, 
which could not be except they did act as 
elders. Mr Goodwin, when the Assembly was 
proving from Acts vi. that the apostles did 
ordain, objected, That the people, Acts vi. 
lay on hands as well as the apostles. Now, 
if they take it for a pattern of congrega- 
tional power, how can they so oppose us Tor 
holding that the apostles did it as elders. 
Further, Mr Ney said, when that debate of 
ordination was in hand, from Acts vi. and 
it was objected that the apostles, Acts vi. 
do institute a new office, he answered, that 
they did only set up what Christ had deli- 
vered to them, and not institute a new office. 
Now, all that we prove from Acts vi. is, an 
ordinary act done by the apostles in collegio 
as elders, as for the extent over many con- 
gregations, that is proven from other places. 

It was resolved upon the question, that 
Acts vi. doth prove that the apostles did, as 
elders, joint acts of ordinary church govern- 
ment, and that this doth prove a presbyte- 
rial government in Jerusalem before the 
scattering. 

March 8. 

OF A PRESBYTERY IN JERUSALEM AFTER THE 
SCATTERING. 

The former debate of a presbytery in 
Jerusalem before the scattering, had been 
upon occasion of our arguments offered : the 
Assembly now returned to the rest of the 
Committee's report, that the several congre- 
gations in Jerusalem, being one church, and 
the elders of that church being mentioned, 
Acts xi. 30 ; xv. 4, 6, 22 ; xxi. 18, proveth 
that the many congregations in Jerusalem 
were governed by one presbytery, especially 
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these elders being met together for acts of 
government. 

Mr Marshall desired first to offer another 
argument for a presbytery before the scatter- 
ing, that is, That Christ appointed but one 
form of government, Matt, xviii. and the 
church of Jerusalem, before the scattering, 
being a true Christian church, could be 
governed no other way but that one way in- 
stituted by Christ. This the Assembly wav- 
ed, and went on with the committee's report. 

The Independents said, it is not yet proved 
that the elders of the church of Jerusalem 
did meet together for acts of government. 
I offered this argument, Where there are 
elders in one church there is a presbytery, 
for themselves acknowledge that elders ne- 
glect the chief part of their calling if they 
meet not together in a presbytery for acts 
of government ; but in the church of Jeru- 
salem were elders, Acts xi., &c. ; ergo, 

Mr Goodwin said, we must prove that they 
were one church in relation to government. 
I argued thus : Those who were not one eccle- 
siastical visible body, except in relation to 
one government, these were not one church, 
or "the church," except in relation to one go- 
vernment. But the several congregations in 
Jerusalem were not one ecclesiastical body, 
&c. They could not be thus united as one 
body for tneir dwelling in one town (that is 
civil union) ; nor for their mystical union 
(that is invisible) ; nor for their meeting to- 
gether in one place to worship God (that 
was impossible) ; nothing rests but that they 
were one body in relation to one presbytery. 

From this they fell out in discourses of Ac- 
commodation, those of the Independency 
professing how many things they agree in 
with us. 

Post Meridiem. 

Many in the Assembly moved for to ap- 
point a committee to essay an Accommoda- 
tion. Four of both sides were appointed, and 
we desired by the Assembly to join in it. 

This committee presently met, and Mr 
Marshall read out of a paper what he had 
drawn up as the results of our and their 
conference about accommodation before. 

1. Where there cannot be found a suffi- 
cient eldership in a congregation, several con- 
gregations may be joined to make up a com- 
mon presbytery, to exercise in common all 
acts of discipline in cases concerning them- 
selves. 



2. WTiere a congregation may be furnish- 
ed with a sufficient eldership, they may have 
the same power in cases concerning them- 
selves. 

3. Where any single congregation hath 
such an eldership, let them yet associate with 
a presbytery made up of divers congrega- 
tions, so as to join with them in their meet- 
ings to pray, expound, preach in their 
courses, and to give their advice and counsel 
as opportunity is offered ; but not to have 
decisive votes with them in cases concerning 
those presbyteries only; and the elders of 
such a presbytery of divers congregations to 
do the same with them occasionally. 

4. In difficult cases, as about ordination, 
deposition, or excommunication of an elder, 
and other hard cases, let not the presbytery 
of a single congregation transact it until they 
have the advice and assistance of the pres- 
bytery with whom they are associated. 

5. In cases common to other neighbour- 
ing presbyteries or churches, the presby- 
tery of a particular congregation, or that 
which is made up of divers congregations, 
the particular presbytery should not deter- 
mine them alone, without the assistance of 
those churches or presbyteries which are 
equally concerned with them. And therefore, 

6. Beside these presbyteries of particular 
churches, or such as are made up of divers 
congregations, let there be other church as- 
semblies of provinces, or of the whole nation, 
made up out of the particular presbyteries, 
for cases common to them all, and for such 
difficult cases as are found too hard for par- 
ticular elderships, for cases of appeals, &c. 

March 12. 

Mr Vines said, Acts xv. proves a presby- 
tery as well as a synod, as where a brigade 
is, there are regiments. That there is a 
government also ; The parties being present, 
and admonished, ver. 10, that they did lay 
on a burthen. 

Mr Burrowes granted that the elders 
did, and may meet, even constantly in a 
presbytery, that they may prevent or re- 
move scandals, and admonish the disorderly : 
That the imposing of a burthen is only 
meant doctrinally, as the adversaries had put 
a burthen on them by preaching the neces- 
sity of circumcision : That the elders of one 
church (Jerusalem) could not put a burthen 
on all the churches in the world. 

Mr Ney added, The prophets called 
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their threatening the burthen of the Lord. 
He said, A presbytery or synod hath an or- 
dinance of Christ for it, and so a greater 
authority than a multitude of learned godly 
men met together without such an associ- 
ation, who have only a moral authority more 
than one man, but have not the stamp of an 
institution ; as all time is precious, but the 
day which God hath sanctified is more pre- 
cious. 

Mr Seaman said, A meeting which hath 
authority doth often advise and admonish, 
as the parliament or their committees, whose 
advice or consultation is not like a meeting 
of citizens or others occasionally; so the con- 
sultation and advice of the apostles and 
elders was by virtue of an office, not gifts 
or interest only. 

Mr Herle said, Acts xxi. after the salu- 
tation of the brethren, the next day the 
presbytery met, that here is an offence and 
telling of a brother, and if need had been, 
all the power given, Matt, xviii. had been 
exercised. Now, this power could be in 
no other but in these elders there met, Acts 
xxi. 

My argument holds thus. Those Scrip- 
tures which hold forth elders of a church 
consisting of many congregations, hold forth 
a presbytery exercising acts of government 
over many congregations. But Acts xi. ; 
xv. ; xxiv. ; hold forth elders of a church 
consisting of many congregations. Propo- 
sition is thus proved : If the elders of a 
church did meet together to exercise acts of 
government in a presbytery, or else neglect 
the chief part ot their calling, then tnose 
Scriptures, &c. That these congregations 
were one church, in relation to government, 
is proved, p. 109 [37.] What they take for 
the pattern of a congregational eldership, 
and the power thereof, upon supposition that 
there was but one congregation, we may 
take it as an argument against them, for a 
classical presbytery, finding their supposi- 
tion of one congregation false. I added, No 
reply hath been made to my reasons, p. 
109 [371- 

Mr Goodwin desired that the Assembly 
might not vote till the committee have ended 
the Accommodation. 

Mr Ney said, Our assertion must be con- 
firmed to the Parliament from Scripture, 
and not from the concessions of another 
party. That we holding there were many 
congregations in Jerusalem, they go not 
from their principles, when, upon our sup- 



position they argue, that these elders did 
these acts of government in a presbytery in 
every congregation, and not classically. I 
replied, They did it classically, else these con- 
gregations could not be one church, having 
one government. 

Mr Goodwin answered, They are called a 
church, and we read of elders, but not elders 
of a church. That church, Acts viii. 1, is 
not taken politically, as using discipline, but 
as praying, professing, &c., for so it was the 
object of persecution, and not as using dis- 
cipline. 

Ans. This is not at all to the point : he 
hath not yet given any reason why the Holy 
Ghost, writing the story, calls them a church, 
and not the churches, except it were in this, 
and for this respect only, that they were 
united under one government. Beside, 
church and elders are put together, Acts 
xv. 2, 4. 

It was put to the question and voted, That 
the several congregations of Jerusalem, being 
one church, and the elders of that church 
being mentioned as meeting for acts of go- 
vernment, prove that these several congre- 
gations were under one presbyteriai govern- 
ment: proved by Acts xi. last verse, and 
xxi. 17, 18; which were added to prove that 
clause — elders meeting together for acts of 
government. 

For this last vote of the Scriptures added, 
26 voted affirmatively ; others, except the 
Independents, sat still, and voted neither 
negatively nor affirmatively. 

Post Meridiem. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

At the committee for accommodation, Mr 
Vines offered propositions for accommoda- 
tion : 

1. A combined presbytery of the elders 
of several congregations may meet together, 
consult and aavise, receive appeals, or in 
case of mal-administration, or the insuffi- 
ciency of particular elderships. 

2. Besides particular elderships there may 
be provincial or national assemblies for com- 
mon causes or appeals, or for compounding 
differences between churches, or agreeing on 
points of order to be observed in all the 
churches. 

3. That such presbyteries or assemblies 
are the ordinances of Christ, and have more 
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authority than a single brother over another, 
or a single congregation toward another. 

4. That such presbyteries have the power 
of the keys, doctrinal, to declare matters of 
doctrine, and to decide controversies doctri- 
nal in the churches within their precinct. 

5. That they have power to convent or 
call before them any officer, or other mem- 
ber, who have given offence to the church 
of God, or others. 

6. That the person summoned ought to 
appear before the presbytery or synod, and 

five account of such doctrine or fact whereof 
eis either complained of or called in question. 

7. That they have power to declare against 
such doctrine or fact in all the churches of 
their precinct, and in that whereof the party 
is a member. 

8. That presbytery, and the church under 
their inspection, upon such declaration, ought 
to withdraw from communion, with such not 
hearing the presbytery, or refusing to ap- 
pear upon their summons, as also to with- 
draw communion from churches fallen into 
schism or heresy. 

9. That the elders of each congregation 
shall sit in the presbytery and advise with 
their brethren in common upon all matters 
or cases incident that concern all or any of 
the congregations. 

10. That, in ordination of a pastor or 
elder, transportation, deposition, excommu- 
nication, the particular eldership shall not 
transact it without seeking the advice of the 
presbytery, nor proceed to determine without 
the privity and consent of the same. Likewise 
in censuring of doctrine, and in hard cases. 

11. That in common causes, which are 
common to many congregations, the par- 
ticular eldership (so in causes betwixt the 
members of several congregations) may not 
determine without the knowledge and con- 
currence of those that are concerned, or of 
the presbytery. 

1$. That no congregation shall receive in 
its communion any whom they know ex- 
communicated by the presbytery. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Bridge objected 
against this accommodation, as accommoda- 
tion, in respect of the Assembly's voting the 
E reposition ; so that all that is left is to see 
ow far they can come up to a presbytery — 
not how far we can condescend to their prin- 
ciples, but how far they can yield to us. 

I said, The accommodation is in this, that 
we shall conclude presbyterial government 
salvo jure of tho congregations. 



i March 13. 

The Earl of Warwick desired of the As- 
sembly that they would think of providing 
some twenty ministers to go to sea with him. 
M. de la Marsh informed the Assembly that 
the chief minister of the church at Paris 
having received the letter which was sent 
from this Assembly, did call together all the 
pastors and elders of that church, who re- 
solved it was not fit for them to open the 
letters without communicating the same to 
the deputies appointed by the State for the 
churches of France ; which being done, that 
minister and others are challenged for hold- 
ing correspondence with the State of Eng- 
land concerning the present troubles. 

DEBATE OP ACTS XV. 

The work of the day was of Acts xv., 
brought to prove elders meeting together 
for acts of government. 

Dr Gouge said, There is a standing pres- 
bytery, verse 4, and a synod, verse 6. 

The Independents said, 1. This decree is 
extended to all the churches in the world, 
which the elders of Jerusalem could not. 

Ans. They could not, unless it were vi 
materia. The decree is not sent to the 
churches of Phrygia and Pamphylia ; and 
Esthius thinks no churches were bound to 
it but those of Syria, &c. 

2. That no burthen is laid on except doc- 
trinally ; that the word eirirideadm is pas- 
sive, ver. 28, not active, as ver. 10. 

Ans. 1. Is not this an act of government 
to decree that none lay on such a burthen ? 
2. There is an active laying on of a burthen 
in observing the old laws of blood and things 
strangled. 3. To what end serves the dog- 
matic power, without the critic, on them 
who wul not submit to the dogmatic. 4. 
The doctrinal power of elders, met together 
presbyterially or synodically, is another 
thing, not only gradu but specie, than the 
doctrinal power of single teachers, ver. 10. 

Mr Rutherford said, 1. The opponents 
themselves hold doctrinal power in a con- 
gregation is church power, which agrees not 
to single teachers. 2. The doctrinal power 
and the power of jurisdiction in an assembly 
are the same power. 3. That a rebuke 
given out from a synod is juridical, and dif- 
fers only gradu from excommunication. 

Mr Vines said, There is here both the 
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dogmatic and the diatactic power, and Kpiais 
upon both ; that he doubts of ewinQeodat, it 
cannot be found for imponi in all the New 
Testament. 

I said, There were three great evils here : 
heresy, which was remedied by the dogma- 
tic power; scandal, remedied by the dia- 
tactic power; and schism, or trraats, made by 
those that troubled the disciples, remedied 
by the synodical admonition. 

Mr Goodwin answered, That they do not 
exercise authority, for, 1. They send bre- 
thren to satisfy those churches. 2. Though 
they prescribe things indifferent, yet they 
were no other but things necessary. 

3. That the ground of sending to Jeru- 
salem was only the pretending of a warrant 
from the apostles. — Ans. Then the debate, 
decree, and epistle, had only been to clear 
the fact, not the question itself. 

4. That when the eiders said they had 
judged (Acts xxi.), it implies no authority, 
for James alone saith, eyoi Kptvv, Acts xv. 
Ans. The judgment of one man cannot be 
judicial. 

5. That the brethren say with the apos- 
tles and elders, " It seemed good," &c. 
Now it was not authoritative in the bre- 
thren. — Ans. The brethren were such as 
Judas, Silas, and other preachers, Acts xv. 
22, 32; 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, 23. (2.) If all 
the church had joined, it was only per mo- 
dum consensus. 

6. Aoy/jara Piscator refers to Acts xv. 
28, cbote. — Ans. Ebo£e is not a modifying, 
but authoritative word. I hope he will not 
say it was Kara bo£av 9 but Kara aXrfOetay. 

7. That all said of that threefold power 
is only doctrinal, James only delivers the 
doctrine of scandal, that they do not pro- 
nounce any sentence against them. — Ans. 
To what end do we then distinguish the 
dogmatic and diatactic in synods, now, (2.) 
Paul and Barnabas had doctrinally asserted 
the truth at Antioch, but the synod here 
doth more. , 

8. That the laying on of a burthen, ver. 
28, is meant as ver. 10, but there it is only 
doctrinal. — Ans. No: that was by single 
men ; not this. (2.) It may be those Pha- 
risees also would have had the synod impos- 
ing that yoke. 

9. That if there be any jurisdiction here, 
it comes from apostolic authority, for no 
synod can say it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us. That in writing their 
epistles they disputo and reason as they do 



here in this synod. — Ans. They did not act 
as apostles, for, (1.) Barnabas and Paul, as 
apostles, could not be sent as commissioners. 
(2.) If, as apostles, then Peter's speech had 
not been detective. (3.) If as apostles writ- 
ing Scripture, then the decree might not 
be tried by the judgment of Christian dis- 
cretion. (4.) It proceeded equally from the 
elders, Acts xv. 2, 6, 22 ; xvi. 4 ; xxi. 25. 



Post Meridiem. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

The Independents presented a paper how 
far they could agree with presbyteries. 

1. Let there be meetings of the elders o£^ 
several neighbouring churches as oft as they 
have occasion. 

2. At these meetings let them pray, ex — 
pound, resolve difficult cases of conscience^ 
and preach the word. 

3. If a congregation find any case to<^ 
hard for themselves, let them advise. 

4. Let them dogmatically declare th» 
way of Christ, and let this judgment o^ 
theirs be received with reverence and obli — 
gation as an ordinance of Christ. 

5. If the doctrine or practice of an^ 
church shall be erroneous, hurtful to peac9 
or holiness, they are bound (being brotherly 
required thereto by neighbouring churches 
or elderships offended) to give an account 
thereof to the foresaid meeting of elders. 

6. The churches and elderships being" 
offended, let them examine, admonish, ana, 
in case of obstinacy, declare them disturbers 
of the peace, subverters of the faith, ox* 
otherwise, as the degree or nature of the 
offence shall require. 

7. In case that particular church and 
eldership shall refuse to submit to this course, 
then the coetus presbyterorum which are 
assembled from several congregations, to ac- 
quaint their congregations respectively, and 
so withdraw from them, denying church 
communion and fellowship with them. 

This paper they offered as their minimum 
quod sic. 

Mr Vines' paper read yesterday, with 
some additions now made, was given in by 
the Presbyterians as their minimum quod sic. 

It was pressed to put in the first article, 
fixed meetings, which Mr Ney and the 
rest yielded. 

It was pressed to put in may be, instead 
of, let there be. 
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' Mr Goodwin answered, He would say, 
Let there be, meaning a permission, where 
lie will not say, may be, according to the 
word. It was changed thus, 

1. That there be a fixed presbytery, or 
meeting of elders of several neighbouring 
congregations, to consult and advise upon 
such things as concern these congregations 
in matters ecclesiastical, which shall be af- 
terwards expressed, and that such presby- 
teries are the ordinance of Christ, having 
authority and power from him. 

2. That suck presbyteries, in cases that 
are to come before them, have power doc- 
trinally to declare and determine what is 
agreeable to the word of God, and this judg- 
ment of theirs is to be received with rever- 
ence and obligation, as from an ordinance of 
Christ. 

March 14. 

3. Such presbyteries, or meetings of el- 
ders, have power to require the elders of 
any of those neighbouring congregations to 
give an account of anything scandalous in 
doctrine or practice. 

March 19. 

Other propositions were agreed on. It 
was added to the first proposition (at these 
meetings, Let them pray, preach, handle 
practical cases, or resolve hard questions.) 

4. The churches and elderships being of- 
fended, Let them examine, admonish, and, 
in case of obstinacy, declare them either 
disturbers of the peace, subverters of the 
faith, or otherwise as the nature and degree 

- of the offence shall require. 

5. In case that particular church or el- 
dership shall refuse to reform that scandal- 
ous doctrine or practice, then that meeting 
of elders, which is assembled from several 
congregations, shall acquaint their several 
congregations respectively, and withdraw 
from them, denying church communion and 
fellowship with them. 

All these were reported to the Assembly, 
with this provision added. — These proposi- 
tions we assent unto, supposing that parti- 
cular congregations have that power which 
we conceive respectively to be due unto 
them. 

May 2. 

The committee for the summary of things 
to be resolved on in the Assembly, having 



at their first meeting agreed that the go- ' 
vernment of the church is either in congre- 
gations, or in presbyteries, or in synods : For 
congregations, they had resolved, 1. That 
they should be fixed and distinct. 2. That 
some should be set apart to bear office. 3. 
That there must be one at least to labour in 
the word and doctrine. 

The next thing to be debated was con- 
cerning the number of ruling elders and 
deacons. It was pressed by the English 
divines to express it thus, That there should 
be one at least to assist in government, and 
one at least to take care of the poor ; for 
they alleged that in some congregations of 
England there are but twenty persons. We 
desired to make the ordinary rule to hold 
forth a convenient number of elders and 
deacons according to the number of the con- 
gregations. 

The proposition was framed thus for 
officers in each congregation : There ought 
to be one or more, both to labour in 
the word and doctrine, and to rule, and 
others to assist him in government, and 
others whose proper office is to take care of 
the poor ; the number of all which is to be 
proportioned according to the condition of 
the congregation. 

The next proposition was : These officers 
are to meet together at convenient and set 
times for the well-ordering of the affairs of 
the congregation. The next debate was of 
the power of these officers thus met toge- i 
ther. Here we gave in our paper contain- ' 
ing eight propositions concerning particular 
congregations, which had been before drawn 
up upon occasion of the committee of accom- 
modation, which being converted into this 
committee for a summary, before we had 
occasion to deliver it, it was now presented 
to this committee. 

The next proposition agreed in the com- 
mittee was this, In these meetings, one 
whose office is to labour in the word and 
doctrine, is to moderate the proceedings. 

March 14. 

FURTHER DEBATE OF ACTS XV. 

Mr Goodwin said, This is nothing to the 
proposition in hand, except it prove the 
meeting of the elders for government of the 
church of Jerusalem. 

Ans. This matter was for the church of 
Jerusalem also, for there was the same con- 
troversy set a-foot, ver. 5, as Brentius, 
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Gualther, Arcularius, Heinsius, do expound 
that place. 2. Beside, verses 2 and 4 prove 
a presbytery in Jerusalem. 3. The places 
proves this much to the point in hand, That 
there was a meeting of elders for acts of 
government over many congregations. 

Mr Henderson said, The acts done here, 
if they were done by a congregational elder- 
ship, would be acknowledged to be acts of 
government. 

Mr Bridge said, If they met to declare 
the truth, That congregations might censure 
those that should trouble the church other- 
wise, then they did meet about acts of go- 
vernment finally, but not formally. 

Mr Seaman said, In the history of the 
troubles at Frankford, we read of a differ- 
ence betwixt the people and officers about 
deacons, and both met apart severally. He 
said, Acts xv. proves both a presbytery and 
a synod, which differ, not essentially, but 
accidentally, in regard of extent of power. 

Mr Rutherford said, The opponents give 
advantage to Papists, who say, that the apos- 
tles being led in this council spiritu apos- 
tolico, and were therefore infallible, that if 
the elders did only consent, Papists get in 
this also advantage, who will have bishops to 
determine, elders to consent only, in synods. 

Mr BuiTowes said, These acts bound not 
the church of Jerusalem any otherwise than 
they bound all other churches, and so were 
not acts of government of that church. 

Ans. It bound only those that had com- 
missioners there, except it were either vi 
materia, or enjoined by the apostles other- 
wise, as 1 Cor. x. 

Mr Goodwin said, That, if this controver- 
sy, ver. 5, did rise in Jerusalem before, they 
had neglected their duty in timely suppress- 
ing it; that if there had been here any 
presbyterial act, they met apart from the 
synod ; that though the apostles had acted 
in a way of jurisdiction, the elders of Jeru- 
salem could not join in the jurisdiction over 
other churches, but only in point of advice. 
The apostles only had power over all 
churches. That the brethren here did only 
consent, and not define, so did the elders ; 
that it is not properly a law which is not 
enjoined sub poena ; that this epistle is for- 
mal Scripture, else we could not be bound 
by it ; that we read but of two churches, 
Jerusalem and Antioch, here interested; 
that they brought none with them on their 
way, ver. 3; nay, it is not said that any 
elders were sent from Antioch, but only 



commissioners, — it may be such as Judas and 
Silas ; that it seems the elders and church 
of Jerusalem did only judge, for they are 
called the elders of Jerusalem, Acts xvi. 4 ; 
and the elders of Jerusalem say they judged, 
Acts xxi. 25, and in the epistle they say,' We 
gave no such commandment ; but a meeting 
of several churches could not say so, but only 
the apostles, who gave such commandments ; 
neither needed they to send brethren, if any 
out of Syria and Cilicia were there. 

He answered to me, 1. That no elders can 
be proved to be there out of those churches. 
2. That it seems good to the Holy Ghost, 
&c, being spoken by the apostles, holds 
forth infallibility, especially being drawn 
from miracles. 3. Tnat I had not proved 
the apostles not to act here as apostles ; that 
Paul and Barnabas being parties, they at 
Antioch determined the thing itself as ne- 
cessary that Paul and Barnabas should go, 
but they had not power to send them ; that 
John and James were not sent as elders; 
that Peter might act as an apostle, yet his 
speech be deficient, not having all in his 
mind that concerns the business ; that some 
are called chief apostles, because of .a greater 
extent of knowledge ; that decrees coming 
from apostles and elders might be examined : 
That the apostles did act as apostles, for, 1. 
They are named distinctly from elders. 2. 
If they be elders, either they are as elders 
of Jerusalem, or elders of all the world. 
That the apostles, in disputing and convinc- 
ing, did act as apostles ; that the judgment 
of the synod is of more authority than the 
judgment of James, but still of the same 
kind ; that he takes my argument of Paul 
and Silas for an argument tor prophesying 
brethren ; that the brethren are the church, 
for they are called the multitude, ver. 12, 
and the whole church, ver. 22. 

Ans. By the whole church, Junius un- 
derstands the ruling elders, the Magdelmr- 
gians say, fr aires non pauci. It could not 
be the whole church of Jerusalem, for that 
church could not meet in one place, as the 
Assembly hath voted. The Magdeburgians 
say this assembly met in a private house ; 
that ebo£e is more in the apostles than an 
opinion, but yet not sub poena; that he 
knows no difference betwixt the dogmatk 
and diatactic power. 

It was voted that Acts xv. proves that 
clause in the proposition, — Elders meeting 
for acts of government. 
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March 19. 

OF ORDINATION SINE TTTULO. 

Upon a message from the Earl of Man- 
chester, desiring the Assembly to take a 
speedy resolution about ordination for sup- 
ply of Cambridge and places thereabout, 
the Assembly did fall upon ordination. 
The proposition to be debated was this, 
That no ordination is to be given except to 
a particular congregation or other minis- 
terial charge. 

Mr Palmer alleged, Apollos a minister, 
1 Cor. iii. 5, yet neither fixed to a particu- 
lar place, nor yet an evangelist. That we 
find him in Ephesus, Corinth, and Crete. 
The terms of the proposition are these, 
That no man ought to be ordained a minister 
of the gospel, without designation to a particu- 
lar congregation or other ministerial charge. 

I said, 1. The names given to ministers 
wpoiarajievoi, ijyovuevot, shepherds, watch- 
men, &c, proves a particular charge, no 
ruler without some under him, nor captain 
without a company. 2. Ordination is a 
mission, and there must be a terminus ad 
quern. 3. Ordination is to an office, not 
to an act or employment here or there, 
which is by commission. 4. Apollos might 
very well be a minister of Corinth, though 
upon occasion he was at Ephesus and Crete, 
as Epaphras at Borne, the pastor of Corinth 
[Colosse], Col. i. 6, 7. 5. Else an ordina- 
ry minister shall encroach upon an apostoli- 
cal privilege, to be tied to no place, but alike 
free to all places. 6. Apollos being put in 
the balance with Paul and Cephas, might 
be an evangelist. 7. This opinion destroys 
election, as being no part of ministerial voca- 
tion, for he that hath no charge is not elect- 
ed. Jerome saith, Presbyter is nomen 
officii non dignitatis. I add, nee operis. 

It was added to the proposition, No man 
ought to be ordained in a settled church, &c. 

Mr Calamy objected against the proposi- 
tion, That it brings in a necessity of allow- 
ing men to preach before they be ordained, 
being only candidates. 2. It takes it for 
granted that election must go before ordi- 
nation. He cited Mr Rutherford's book, 
that ordination is like setting of a stone in 
the ring, election like the putting of it on 
the finger, and so after ordination. 3. The 
proposition supposeth that, as in every new 
marriage there must be a new solemnisa- 
tion, so every new designation to a place 



must have a new ordination. That a ruling 
elder and a deacon are again ordained when 
they go to a new place. 4. That it makes 
his own and others' ordination void; that 
the council of Chalcedon makes the ordina- 
tion of these void and invalid, who were or- 
dained sine titulo ; that the answer quod 
fieri non debet, factum valet, serveth not 
here. 5. A minister shall have no right by 
his ordination (which is limit to one place) 
to preach in another place. 6. That it 
shuts out a chief officer in a church, that is 
to gather churches, and convert, Eph. iv. 
11, 12. So that in every church there 
must be ordinary officers to gather churches, 
so, Matt, xxviii. 18 — 20, there must be 
some to the end of the world, fiadrjTeveiv, 
to make disciples. 7. It makes a church 
not only mystical but ministerial before a 
minister. 8. It is founded upon a misunder- 
standing of the nature of ordination, which 
is to the office, not to this or that place. 
He answered to me, 

1. That the apostles were universal pas- 
tors of all the world. Ans. And a minis- 
ter, sine titulo, may be a minister in a 
hundred places, having alike power in all. 

He said, In a prudential way, but not by 
the ordinance of Christ : to avoid a vaging 
ministry, the Assembly may tie ordination 
to a place. 

2. That the apostles, evangelists, &c, 
were vpoioraixevoi, yet not tied to a place. 
(2.) A presbyter is both ordained and elect- 
ed, and is not complete till he be elected, 
and in actu wpotarafitvos. (3.) He may 
be actu a teacher. Ans. 1. But all the 
names must agree to them. 2. That he 
is in actu primo vpoiarafieios is petitio 
principii. 3. That an apostle was wpourra- 
pevos, but not sine titulo, for they had a 
title to all churches, and were not rulers 
but in ruling churches ; now a minister must 
be wpoiora/jiepos to one church. 4. Nor is 
he a teacher without disciples. 

3. That ordination is a mission to the 
ministry, but election a mission to this place. 
Ans. 1. The ministry in general cannot 
[be] terminus ad quern. 2. Election can- 
not be at all mission, for mission is an act 
of authority. 3. We cannot say a man is 
sent ambassador that is to no place but to 
an embassage. 

4. It makes election to follow ordination, 
but takes not away election. Ans. It takes 
it away if a man be made a minister be- 
fore he be elected. 2. A presbyter, com- 
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plete and incomplete, is a distinction which 
the Scripture knows not. 

Mr Marshall answered Mr Calamy's ar- 
guments, 1. That by the Apostle's canon, 
a man must be tried before he be ordained, 
and that cannot be unless he preach. 2. 
That as himself says, ordination makes not 
a complete presbyter without election; so 
say we, election, though necessary, makes 
not a complete minister without ordination. 
3. That ordination needs not be renewed 
to every designation to a place. 4. We 
must not wave a truth for importing an in- 
convenience againt some men, though yet that 
follows not. 5. That his fifth holds not in 
the consequence. 6. That the gathering of 
churches is a particular charge, to which a 
man may be ordained. 7. That speaking 
of settled churches, there must be a minis- 
terial church before a minister, for they 
must give a call to the minister. 

I added, That the sacraments, marriage 
and ordination, though managed otherwise 
than Christ hath instituted, makes not the 
acts void. 

Mr Vines said, Mason in his book of or- 
dination, saith, Ordination is void two ways, 
1. When a bishop ordains another man's 
clerk, (Cone. Nic. can. 16.) 2. When it is 
sine titulo, then the Council of Chalcedon 
makes it void to that place, not to the man, 
so as to make him no minister. 

Mr Rutherford said, 1. Ordinations may 
be unlawful, yet not null, more than Cai- 
phas was no high priest because not chosen 
tor his life-time, according to the law, but 
for a year. 2. Men were sufferers under the 
prelates, and wished to have been ordained 
to a particular charge. He said, That or- 
dination, ordine temporis but not naturce, 
is before election, for there is not formaliter 
election till the people hold up their hands 
and receive him as their pastor: there is 
nothing before ordination but nomination. 

Mr Seaman said, That ordination and 
election, though now distinguished by di- 
vines, yet were not of old distinguished. 
He cited Balsamon on the 2d canon of 
apostles. He said, That formally a minis- 
ter's calling consists but in one act, that 
election is preparatory, yea, may be ess en- 
tiale antecedent, but ordination the essen- 
tiale constitutivum, That a man cannot be 
ordained a minister in reference to the ca- 
tholic church, that those ordained here sine 
titulo, were ordained to the ministry of the 
Church of England. 



March 20. 

yesterday's debate continued. 

The Assembly's answer to the Earl of 
Manchester was read, which did approve his 
election of the five members of the Assembly 
to five places in the University of Cambridge, 
insinuating withal, that his lordship might 
not suffer any to be received into the ministry 
who have deserted their former ordination as 
void, and thereby give occasion to sectaries 
to cry out against all ordained by bishops as 
no ministers. The Independents did not 
assent to this letter, desiring more pity and 
favour to those that scruple the validity of 
their ordination by bishops. 

Mr Henderson read Calvin's words, lib. 4, 
Ins tit., containing two reasons against or- 
dinations sine titulo ; yet this imports only 
a ncevus, not an invalidity in the ordination 
of ministers in England. 

Mr Gattaker objected, That one ordained 
to officiate in an army or a navy doth abide 
a presbyter when that charge is ended; ergo, 
a pastor without a flock. 

Arts. He is still a presbyter, because he 
was admitted to a charge ; it is but an acci- 
dental case that he wants an object : so a 
captain is a captain when his company is 
killed, but he is no captain that never had a 
company. 

Mr Calamy desired that the proposition 
may be waved, because, 1. Mr Robinson 
draws this collection from it, That a man 
ceases to be a minister when his particular 
charge ceaseth ; that he is no minister out 
of that charge. 2. That this question was 
much debated in the Council of Trent ; that 
a middle opinion did prevail, that none 
should be ordained without a title or a suffi- 
cient patrimony, because, they that were 
for the affirmative alleged that ordination 
sine titulo maketh men idle, and makes 
them beg. 

Mr Goodwin said, That consequence will 
not hold, because it is but accidental that his 
charge changeth or ceaseth ; and, in ordina- 
tion, he was dedicate to God ad vitam. 

Mr Herle said, A minister is not like a 
sacrament, which extra usum is no sacra- 
ment. A minister is a minister though he 
change or leave his charge ; for he is made a 
minister in reference to the general church ; 
and Christ 1 had an eye on the general 
church, in appointing pastors and giving gifts. 
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Mr Vines cited Walaeus, That it is agree- 
able to the practice of the apostolic church, 
that no man be ordained sine certa ecclesia 
cuiprceesse debeat. He said, If a pastor be 
made a pastor in reference to the general 
church, so is an elder and deacon, for all are 
given to the church, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; and this 
notion shall make them all like apostles. 

Mr Seaman said, Each member, in its own 
capacity, hath relation to the whole body, an 
eye as an eye, &c., an apostle as an apostle, 
an elder as an elder. 

The proposition was voted thus : That it 
is agreeable to the word of God, and very 
expedient, that such as are to be ordained 
ministers be designed to a particular church, 
or other ministerial charge ; proved from 
Acts xx. 17, 28 ; xiv. 23 ; Tit. i. 5. 

March 21, 

of ministers' ordination. 

Mr Coleman made report of the acts of a 
presbytery agreed on in the committee, which 
are four : — 

1. Ordination, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

2. Censures and release, Matt, xviii. 17, 18. 

3. Resolving of doubtful cases, Acts xv. 

4. Ordering things concerning the worship 
of God, 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 40 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 
15, with xxxv. 

The next proposition before the Assembly 
touching ordination was, What things are 
necessary to the due and orderly calling of 
ministers in a settled church, namely, four 
things: — 

1. That he be duly qualified, both for life 
and ministerial abilities, 1 Tim. iii. ; Tit. i. 

2. That he be examined and approved by 
them by whom he is to be ordained, 1 Tim. 
iii. and v. 

Mr Palmer offered this proposition : 

When a minister is to be designed to a 
particular congregation, he is (before he be 
ordained) to have the people's consent, un- 
less they can show some cause to the contrary. 

This stating of the question was objected 
against, by me and others, and, therefore, by 
a vote laid aside. 

It grew to a heat in the Assembly. 

Mr Palmer divided the question in three 
branches. 
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The third proposition, which was Mr 
Palmer's first, was ordered thus : No man 
is to be ordained minister to a particular 
congregation if they can show any just ex- 
ception against him, 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 7. 

The other two propositions noted by Mr 
Palmer concerning the people's interest were 
ordered to be taken into consideration after- 
wards in the report of the second committee 
concerning the people's right. 

Then I moved, That the title might be 
altered which saith there are four things 
necessary to the due and lawful calling of 
ministers, and that it may be said, four things 
necessary to the due and lawful ordination. 

It was answered, That titles are not the 
vote nor judgment of the Assembly, neither 
upon record m the books ; that these propo- 
sitions are added to the rest about ordination 
in the records. 

The fourth proposition was, That he is to 
be ordained with prayer and imposition of 
hands by those preaching presbyters to whom 
it doth belong. 

It was moved, To add fasting. 

Mr Seaman said, This will make people 
say, that those who were not ordained with 
fasting were not rightly ordained. 

Others said, There is a clear pattern for 
it, Acts xiii. 

Mr Young said, Chrysostome saith, Ordi- 
nationes cum jejuniis fiunt. 

I objected, That this proposition imports 
that ordination is not actus presbyterii, but 
of preaching presbyters only, which is not 
yet debated. 

Mr Seaman answered, That the proposi- 
tion is not exclusive of ruling elders, whose 
power is to come in another report. 

Mr Selden, Gattaker, Seaman, all pressed, 
That instead of with it may be made by im- 
position of hands. 

Mr said, Election is come, and 

ordination is go, or mission ; that imposition 
of hands is only a rite. 

I said, This phrase by neither agrees with 
the Apostle's phrase, 1 Tim. iv. 14, nor with 
the judgment of our divines. 

The proposition was voted thus : That he 
be ordained by imposition of hands and 
prayer, with fasting, by those preaching 
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presbyters to whom it doth belong, 1 Tim. 
y. 22 ; Acts adv. 23 ; xiii. 3. 

Mr desired, before the vote, to 

put in the Scripture phrase, with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery. 

The Assembly cried, No, no. 

Mr Seaman moved, That to these four 
propositions might be added, that ordination 
is an act of the presbytery according to yes- 
terday's report. 

Mr Palmer said, He desired to be satisfied 
in this, that since the apostle had a hand in 
that ordination, 1 Tim. iv. 14; with 2 Tim. i. 
6, and all the ordinations in the New Testa- 
ment had an evangelist, or some such in it, 
why there should not be such persons now ? 

It was voted, That ordination is an act of 
a presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Then this was 
explained in two propositions : 1. That the 
preaching presbyters orderly associated either 
in cities or villages are those to whom the 
imposition of hands doth belong, for those 
congregations within their bounds respec- 
tively. 2. The power of ordering the whole 
act belongs to the whole presbytery. 

It was resolved to vote first the one, and 
then the other. 

Both these werevoted on Monday the 25th. 

March 28. 

OF THE GENERAL VISIBLE CHX7BCH. 

The question of the power given to the 
general church visible, according to Mr 
Seaman's notion, was debated. 

Mr Ney said, Where there are ten or 
twenty, or any competent number of saints 
united among themselves, the power is theirs 
from Christ, as much as the church univer- 
sal. 

Mr Marshall said, The power could not be 
given to saints qua vere fideles, but as they 
were a part of those that profess Christ ; and 
so it falteth in with the proposition. 

Dr Hoile said, There is a difference, as 
betwixt substantia and hcec substantia; 
so betwixt ecclesia and hcec ecclesia. 

Mr Palmer said, As all the courts and 
power at Westminster are given to the king- 
dom of England, then to the courts ; so the 
power is given to particular churches only as 
members of the catholic. 

Mr Goodwin said, As we distinguish the 

Kneral church, so that the power may not 
to women, children, and all, so they dis- 
tinguish in a particular church, that the 



power is given to saints, not as saints (for it 
is not given to women and children), but to 
saints as gathered in a body, according to 
Christ's ordinance. He said, Preaching and 
all ordinances are given together for the 
good of all, even heathens. 

Mr Vines cited Walseu*, That when Scrip- 
ture speaks of our duties to be done, it speaks 
of a particular church ; but when it speaks 
of God's benefits or blessings given, that is 
of the catholic church, which is according to 
the proposition. He cited Bom. ix., That 
the oracles, &c, was given to the whole suc- 
cession of the Jewish church, not to them only 
then alive, — that in logic sometimes things 
are first given to the species, as reason to a 
man ; sometimes the individuum est irptaroy 
beicrtKov, as albedo. That that which is 
constitutive, and makes a church a church, 
must first agree to the species ; that some 
things belong to the whole university, some 
things proper to some colleges. That hea- 
thens are the object, but not the subject of 
the power. 

Mr Ney said, A species qua species is not 
visible ; so that the church cannot be made vi- 
sible if it be made a species in the proposition. 

Mr Herle said, This is the very contro- 
versy which the Sorbonists have so much 
debated, that the visible general church can- 
not be a species, but universale aggrega- 
tum, not universale, which is a notion se- 
cundce intentionis, That there was a visible 
general church before there was a particular 
governed church. 

Mr Goodwin offered this argument, That 
which cannot be exercised is not given. But 
the general visible church cannot hear the 
word, nor receive the sacraments, ergo. 

Mr Marshall denied the major. 

Mr Herle added a reason, The father 
gives a legacy to the son, but the guardian 
exerciseth the power. 

Mr Seaman added, Then a congregation 
that wants officers, and cannot exercise 
power, hath no power given to it. 

Mr Goodwin said, No more have they, 
except they choose their officers. He said, 
If we confess that the exercise is not given 
to the general church, he will acquiesce. 

Mr Seaman answered, So far as the 
general church is congregable, or hath 
peace and conveniency to meet, so far the 
exercise is given to the whole church. 

Mr Herle said, As Lazarus' soul (when 
his body was in the grave) was in his body, 
tanquam in sede, non tanquam in organo, 
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and the visible faculty is in the whole man, 
yet exercised only by the eye. 

Mr Goodwin said, All the ordinances are 
alike in the proposition, and the general can 
no more exercise the power than the word 
and sacraments. 

The proposition was, That the ministry, 
oracles, and ordinances of the New Testa- 
ment, are given by Jesus Christ to the 
general church visible, for the beginning and 
perfecting thereof, in this life, until his 
second coming. 

Mr Goodwin argued further, There shall 
be no independent national churches, only 
the catholic church shall be independent. 

, It was granted by Mr Herle and Seaman, 
That every national church ought to depend 
on the catholic, so far forth as the whole 
is eongregable. 

April 2. 

Debate was, Whether particular churches 
(whereby it was told Classical churches were 
meant) are by Christ's institution, as the 
general visible church is. It was voted, 
That particular churches are also holden 
forth in the New Testament. 

April 3. 

RESULTS OF ORDINATION. 

According to the order of the Assembly, 
the Results of their debates and votes, con- 
cerning ordination, were read, that they 
might be presented to the Parliament. They 
were twelve propositions. 

Debate was of 1 Tim. iv. 14. It was 
said, That laying on of hands, is put there 
synecdochically, for ordination, 1 Tim. v. 
22, and proves, that the ordering of the 
whole work of ordination belongs to the 
whole presbytery, which was voted. I said 
it did prove that indeed, but it doth not prove 
that other proposition, that the laying on of 
hands belongs only to preaching presbyters. 
1. Because laying on of hands is put there 
synecdochically, as hath been confessed. 2. 
It speaks of a presbytery, and so not of a 
part only, secluding the rest. So that if it 
should be voted that 1 Tim. iv. 14. proves 
that imposition of hands belongs to preach- 
ing presbyters only, shall contradict the 
other vote. It was carried by a plurality of 
votes, that it should be added to prove lay- 
ing on of hands to be an act of preaching 
presbyters. 



Mr Seaman offered this reason, We do 
not read of actual imposition of hands in 
the New Testament v but only by those that 
labour in the word and doctrine. It was 
objected, That this will imply that the pres- 
bytery is meant, 1 Tim. iv. 14. of preaching 
presbyters only. 

Mr Goodwin objected, That we read not 
that preaching presbyters did ordain, but 
only apostles, or evangelists, or extraordi- 
nary men, only 1 Tim. iv. 14, which holds 
out for ruling as well as preaching elders. 

Mr Rutherford said, When divines use 
negative arguments from Scripture, as 
against invocation of saints, they argue thus : 
It hath neither precept, nor promise, nor 
practice in Scripture, so that to argue only 
from this, that we find no practice is invalid. 

Mr Palmer said, This very argument is 
used by Sadeel, in his book against Morel- 
lius, about discipline, to prove that preach- 
ing elders only should lay on hands in or- 
dination. 

So Mr Seaman's reason was laid aside* 

The Earl of Warwick brought an order 
from the House of Lords, that the Assembly 
might hasten a Directory for the practice of 
Ordination, and for the Lord's Supper. 

April 4. 

The propositions voted, concerning a Pres- 
bytery, were read, to clear what is meant 
by a presbytery when they speak of it in 
their votes about ordination. The Inde- 
pendents alleged, that all that hath been 
voted from the example of the church of 
Jerusalem, comes not home to practice in$ 
England, unless we prove the consequence 
from those promiscuous congregations to our 
fixed congregations. 

It was carried by plurality of votes, that 
the tenth proposition shall not be altered. 

April 5. 

OE ORDINATION BY A CONGREGATIONAL 
ELDERSHIP. 

A proposition was offered, that it is all 
one to the point of ordination, whether the 
several congregations over which a presby- 
tery governs, be fixed or not. 

Mr Seaman said, He acknowledged par- 
ticular congregations to be churches, yet de- 
pendent churches, which make one church ; 
that a minister is determined to a particular 
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church, but that takes not off his relation to 
the church general. 

Mr Burrowes said, That church general 
cannot act as a political body. 

Mr Seaman said, It is not a natural nor 
a mathematical body, therefore a political 
body. That as the doctrinal power of one 
minister is not independent, but subject to 
the doctrinal power of all the ministers met 
together, so the power of government in a 
congregation is subject to the power of the 
church general. He said, A congregation, 
though fixed, cannot be a complete church 
for ordination, for either a pastor, or teach- 
er, or elder is then wanting in that congre- 
gation, and if there be a pastor without a 
teacher, there is not a presbytery as to the 
laying on of hands. 

Mr Goodwin said, Mr Rutherford saith 
in his book, We read nowhere of ordination 
but still by many, but those many were of 
one church. Only (said Mr Goodwin), he 
said, when one officer is wanting, his power 
is in another officer, as the apostles did the 
part of deacons. 

Mr Herrick asked, What if both pastor 
and ruling elder die ? 

Mr Goodwin said, If ihe power of laying 
on of hands be in the preaching elders only, 
then they make a presbytery within a pres- 
bytery. That if the missio potestativa 
(which is the greater) be the act of the 
whole presbytery, why not the laying on of 
hands, which is the less, that when a pas- 
tor is dead, the church is incomplete for 
the doctrinal part, but not for the govern- 
ment. He said, he hath ever been for large 
churches, which may have a good number 
of officers. 

Mr Rutherford said, Themselves hold 
that the power of the keys is in eoetu fide- 
Hum, yet not the exercise of it. That if the 
power recur to another officer when the 
pastor dies, then a ruling elder may preach 
and baptise when a pastor dies. 

Mr Marshall said, It may fall out that a 
classical presbytery may be all massacred 
except one or two, in which case the help of 
others must be called for, how much more 
ought they to yield, that a congregational 
eldership, when one officer only is left, 
should seek assistance. 

Mr Herle said, This is as the Papists say, 
when the Pope dies, the virtuality of the 
head retires into the body and college of 
cardinals, but this will not serve the turn. 
There must be examination before ordina- 



tion, and how shall the ruling elder examine 
a pastor's doctrine whether true or false. 

Mr Goodwin said, A ruling elder may 
judge of false doctrine in the business of ex- 
communication, and why not in the business 
of ordination, especially in a rare case. He 
acknowledged that a congregation should 
seek advice and help of others in ordination. 
He said, It is to him a question, whether 
praying and laying on of hands be an act of 
blessing only, or an act of jurisdiction or 
supersacerdotalis. 

Arts. It is only blessing, not jurisdiction, 
and if it were an act of jurisdiction, it should 
belong to the whole presbytery. 

Mr Palmer propounded this argument, 
If congregations, though fixed yet ordinarily, 
must have recourse to the assistance of others 
in ordination, then it is indifferent as to the 
point of ordination, whether the congrega- 
tion be fixed or not. 

Mr Burrowes said, Where there is a fix- 
ed congregation, the presbytery of other 
churches do ordain, but where the congre- 
gation is not fixed, there is but one church* 

April 10. 

The proposition was voted, That it is all 
one as to the point of ordination, whether 
the congregations be fixed or not. 

The votes concerning a presbytery me- 
thodised, were given in by th Burgease. 

It was moved by Mr Marshall and others 
in the Assembly, That the third proposi- 
tion, That the Scripture holds forth that 
many particular congregations may be under 
one presbyterial government, might not be 
sent to the Parliament till it go with other 
arguments to strengthen it. I said, There is 
a danger in holding forth ordination by an 
associated presbytery, before warrants from 
Scripture for such a presbytery be holden 
forth ; for many in the kingdom will say, 
that the Assembly is shuffelling in a matter 
of highest consequence, without any light 
from Scripture, and so would engage the 
Parliament and kingdom fide impUcita. 
The Independents said, If that proposition 
be given in, they must give in their reasons 
against it, because the proposition infers 
not only ordination, but other acts of go- 
vernment by a presbytery. 

Mr Ney called this argument, from the 
example of the church of Jerusalem, the 
weakest argument for a presbytery. 

Mr Goodwin called it the strongest. 
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Mr Marshall yielded to my reason, that 
the other way would seem to engage the 
Parliament fide implicita. It was put to a 
Committee to consider how much of the 
votes of a presbytery is necessary to be 
added to the proposition concerning ordina- 
tion. 

April 11. 

OF FIXED OR UNFIXED CONGREGATIONS. 

The Committee appointed yesternight, 
brought in their report to send to the Parlia- 
ment the. first two propositions concerning 
a presbytery, without the third. The com- 
mittee was Mr Marshall, Mr Herle, Mr 
Goodwin, Mr Ney. 

The work of the day was to debate this 
point, That whether congregations be fixed 
or unfixed in their officers and members, it 
is all one as to the truth of that proposition, 
That many particular congregations may be 
under one prosbyterial government. 

There came in a letter from Nether 
Hassia, subscribed by a superintendent, a 
dean, an archdean, some pastors, and some 
deacons ; wherein they testified they had re- 
ceived our letters and Covenant, and did 
pray for us in public and private, and made 
our letters known; only they warned the 
Assembly not to be sudden in casting out 
Episcopal government, especially if all civil 
places be taken from them, because omnis 
mutatio periculosa. 

Mr Henderson observed, That the letters 
had been directed to the churches and pas- 
tors of Hassia, and it was delivered to the 
wrong hands when it was given to a com- 
pany of a cathedral church ; others said they 
have no Classes, though they be Calvinists. 
Mr Vines said, We find no ground in 
Scripture for a distinction of fixed and un- 
fixed congregations. 
Mr Ney confessed this. 
I desired that the opponents might first 
prove that the congregations of Jerusalem 
were promiscuous, and substantially different 
from ours, that is questio facti ; the other 
is juris, whether that difference be such as 
may infringe the truth of the proposition. 

Mr Burrowes argued thus, The elders of 
Jerusalem were elders of that whole church. 
Ans, All the ministers in England may be 
called the ministers of England, and we are 
ministers of Edinburgh, yet we have several 
charges. 



Mr Rathbon [Rathband] desired to add 
a third member of the distinction, that is, 
mixed congregations, such as he conceives 
the congregations in Jerusalem to have 
been, neither fixed nor fluid. 

y[ r * * # c ited Acts ii. 46, to prove 
fixed congregations in Jerusalem, and Acts 
v. 42. That when the Evangelist speaks 
of private houses, he says car' oikovs 

I added, There could be nothing but con- 
fusion, unless the congregations in Jerusalem 
were distinct : they may as well put us to 
prove that they had set distinct hours of 
meeting, Quod ab omnibus curatur, ab om- 
nibus nealigitur, 

Mr Key granted they were distinct con- 
gregations, but not fixed for government. 

Mr Herle added, That which is every 
man's work is no man's work. An elder 
could not know the faces of 12 or 20,000, and 
how could they do a duty to them, without 
sharing out their work. 

April 12. 

THE SAME DEBATE CONTINUED. 

Mr Coleman said, In the church of the 
Jews the congregations were fluid, 2 Chron. 
xvii. 9, but in JNehemiah's time they were 
fixed, Neh. ii. 3 [viii. 3, or ix. 3 ?] yet the 
government was the same. 

Mr Tuckney said, There is a fixed go- 
vernment, in cities, not in villages, yet both 
are subject to the general assizes or parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Herle offered this argument, Those 
congregations that are held forth as pat- 
terns to all posterity, are best governed and 
fixed congregations, but such were the con- 
gregations in Jerusalem. 

I added, That my argument brought yes- 
terday, proves the congregations in Jerusa- 
lem were fixed ordinarily in their officers 
and members, as the same medium proves 
that those congregations did meet for the 
word and sacraments at set fixed times. 

Mr Ney said, The congregations in the 
Low Countries are not fixed, but promiscu- 
ous, and so might the congregations in Je- 
rusalem. 

I answered, It is an ill reply to say, be- 
cause there is not a right order in the Low 
Countries, therefore there was not in Jeru- 
salem. I added, We speak not of fixed 
congregations, so as pastors or members are 
fixed ad vitam aut culpam, for so our con- 
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gregations are not fixed, for both officers 
and members may transport on several oc- 
casions, but they are fixed, because such 
members meet ordinarily in such a place, 
and such officers ordinarily officiate in such 
a place, and so it was in Jerusalem. 

Mr Bridge said, There may be four con- 
gregations, and seven or eight officers over- 
seeing them all, as in the Low Countries. 

I said, The same man cannot do a duty 
to four congregations, and hardly to one. 

Here Mr Peters came in with a request 
from many of the best affected in the city, 
(who had met out of the several wards about 
the sending out of the present forces). 1. 
The next Lord's day, to commend in their 
sermons the expediting of these forces. 
2. To send down some of the Assembly to 
the Committee. 3. To think of furnishing 
the armies with ministers. He added an 
exhortation to the Assembly, to look to unity 
and preventing of division. 

Mr Goodwin granted, That the best way 
of government, and that which the Scrip- 
ture holds forth, is of fixed congregations, 
but speaking of presbyterial government, it 
could not be so. 

Mr Rutherford said, That the opponents 
held, that teachers and officers were fixed, 
and they could not be fixed, except in one 
congregation at one time. 

Mr Herle confirmed his argument. That 
state of congregations in which officers can 
best do their duty is the best, but such is 
the state of fixed congregations. 

Mr Goodwin said, It there were more 
congregations than one in Jerusalem, and 
those fixed, then the several apostles acting 
as elders (as the Assembly hath voted), 
were fixed to several congregations (where- 
as they had charge of all the world), and so 
apostles should be subject to give an account 
to a presbytery. 

Arts, 1. He hath not yet answered my 
argument. 2. The apostles acting as elders, 
must needs be fixed, and part the cure pro 
tempore, till they be called away, as we do 
now. 3. I appeal to themselves whether 
they will say, that where are many congre- 
gations in all, it may be 10 or 12,000 (as we 
suppose at least in Jerusalem), will they say, 
in such a case, that the state of so many can 
be known, or the work of the ministry and 
ruling done, except there be some partition 
of the cure. 

Mr Lightfoot said, 1. Paul and Barnabas 
fixed themselves to the Gentiles, Peter, 



John, and James, to the Jews. 2. When 
the seventy disciples [were sent forth], they 
were commanded not to go from house to 
house, and to go by twos to each city. 

Mr Goodwin said, The vote, that there 
were many congregations in Jerusalem, cuts 
off their arguments and answers, whereas, if 
res were Integra, they could say more, 

Mr Ney answered further, That Mr 
Herle's major may, be denied, for the state 
of the church of Jerusalem was mixed, 
being a translation of the Jews into the 
Christian church. 

I desired that this might be put to the 
question, as the result of this debate, There 
| appears no material difference betwixt the 
,many congregations in Jerusalem, and many 
/congregations now in the ordinary condition 
of the church, as to the point of the fixed- 
ness of officers and members. 

Mr Marshall opposed the voting of this 
yet. But the Assembly voted, That the 
arguments brought by us hath not been suf- 
ficiently answered. 

April 15. 

THE TWO VOTES OF FIXED CONGREGATIONS. 

Mr Bridge argued, from Acts xx. 28. 
The elders were to teach or feed all the 
flocks to which they were overseers, which 
could not be so if there were many fixed 
congregations in Ephesus. 

Mr Herle said, This argument yields many 
congregations in Ephesus. He said, The 
proposition, That whether the congregations 
be fixed or not fixed is all one : as to the 
truth of the proposition, it cannot be meant 
all one in the genere moris, but in genere 
veritatis ; not all one arithmetically, but 
geometrically ; the proportion to presbyterial 
government is the same. 

Dr Smith said, Acts xx. 28, it is not o\w, 
but wain r« voifAvtur, which may be under- 
stood partitive to every particular flock, over 
which you are severally set. 

Mr Goodwin argued against the proposi- 
tion, If the congregations be fixed, then the 
elders are not elders to all the churches^ 
(but when the congregations are not fixed, 
they are elders 1 to all the churches ; now 
the relation of elders is more than accidental, 

1 The transcriber has here written the words 
"are not elders," evidently by mistake. The 4to 
MS. omits the whole of the words included in the 
parenthesis. 
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therefore, it is not ail one as to the truth of 
the proposition : again) all the prophets are 
to prophesy that all may be edifiea, 1 Cor. 
3tiv., which may be in the unfixed way, but 
not in the fixed way. Again, he cited Col. 
iv. 17. If there was but one congregation, 
then, he said, they have that instance against 
us ; but if they were several congregations, 
then Archippus was a pastor that preached 
to them all ; for he saith to the whole 
church, that they should admonish him; 
that they had learned, &c. Again, that 
which makes the difference betwixt Plato's 
commonwealth and Aristotle's, that is, hav- 
ing all things common, or in property, is no 
accidental difference ; but that is the case 
betwixt fixed and unfixed congregations. 

Arts. He must prove that it is not acci- 
dental to the truth of the proposition, whether 
the congregations be fixed or not, or elders 
fixed or not. 2. All the prophets prophesy, 
and all are edified, though the congregations 
be fixed ; all in one congregation are edi- 
fied by the prophets of that congregation : 
so themselves understand it. 

As to the point of the people, he said, It 
cannot be all one whether they be fixed or 
not ; for how shall they know whether such 
a man was at church or at sacrament ? How 
shall an elder give an account, — the Apostle 
bids tarry one for another, which cannot be 
but where congregations were fixed ? 

Ans. This strengthens the argument where- 
by I proved that there were fixed congre- 
tions in Jerusalem. 

It was voted, That, whether the congre- 
gations be fixed or not fixed, in regard of 
officers and members, it is all one as to the 
truth of the proposition. 

As to the other point, Whether de facto, 
there is a material difference betwixt the 
congregations in Jerusalem and ours, in the 
point of fixedness. 

Mr Rutherford argued, That the con- 
gregations in Jerusalem were fixed, and 
churches, because they did the specific acts 
of churches, Acts ii. 42. 

I gave some reasons why there was both 
one church and many churches in Jerusalem ; 
and in Rome (Rom. xvi. 5,) there [was] a 
congregation which was a church. 

Mr Rutherford added, When the Apostle 
speaks of domestics, he saith not, The church 
of Narcissus' house, of Caesar's house, but 
those of his house. 



Mr Burrowe8 alleged another objection, 
The congregations in Jerusalem did meet in 
common for electing officers, Acts vi. ; but 
congregations now cannot do so, but meet 
severally for elections, therefore, there is a 
material difference betwixt theirs and ours 
in point of government. 

I answer, 1. Denies his antecedent, for he 
cannot prove that the congregations in Jeru- 
salem did not meet and choose distributive. 
2. Denies his consequence, for election is no 
part of government. 

The proposition I had moved the day pre- 
ceding, " That there appears no material 
difference," &c, was voted. None disagreed 
but the Independents : some in the Assem- 
bly sat still and voted not. 

April 16. 

THE INSTANCE OP THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS 
FOR PRESBYTERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Many congregations in Ephesus proved, 
1. By Paul's continuing three years preach- 
ing, Acts xx. 31. 2. The special effect of 
the word, Acts xix. 17 — 20 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 
9. 3. From the multitude of pastors, Acts 
xx. 17, 28, 36, yet one presbytery, Rev. ii. 2. 

Mr Lightfoot added, That when Paul 
writes to tne Ephesians, he writes to them 
as to Gentiles ; yet there was a synagogue 
of Jews at Ephesus, which desired Paul to 
stay with them a while ; therefore, more con- 
gregations. It seems, indeed, that Jews and 
Greeks were there several congregations, 
Acts xix. 8, 9, 17. 

Mr Simpson argued, That there was but 
one congregation in Ephesus, from Eph. ii. 
at the end ; and that Paul, for three years, 
warned every one night and day, Acts xx. 
31, which he could not do if they were many 
congregations. 

Ans. 1. Eph. ii. 22 proves that they were 
one church, not that there was only one con- 
gregation. The dispersed Jews are called 
one flock, 1 Pet. v. [2]; and one gathering to- 
gether, Heb. x. 25. 2. Paul warned every 
one as he had occasion (Mephibosheth is 
said to have ate bread at David's table con- 
tinually), and he warned every man, because 
he spared no man. It is to be expounded 
by 2 Tim. iv. 2. Christ is said to have 
healed every disease, and all the sick ; nay, 
if there were but one congregation, as he 
supposeth, it were impossible to warn every 
one at all times. 
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Mr Garter said, There is a twofold no- 
tion of a temple, Eph. ii. 21. One for the 
universal church, ver. 21 ; another for a par- 
ticular church, ver. 22. He saith not, A 
part of an habitation. Ans. Every congre- 
gation is God's habitation, but every habita- 
tion is not a congregation. 

Mr Bridge said, Though there was a 
great door opened, yet. Acts xix. 34, the 
generality of the city were enemies to the 
gospel, and so there might be but one con- 
gregation, which is also the more probable, 
because Paul was put to labour with his 
hands for his maintenance. He said, They 
were all one flock, Acts xx. 28, related to 
the pastoral feeding ; they could not be pas- 
tors to several congregations. If it be said 
they did it partitive, we destroy the com- 
mon presbytery. 

Ans. Partitive relates to the object xokti, 
to every particular flock, not to the act of 
feeding [by] discipline. Indeed, pastoral 
acts, of the power of order, are exercised 
partitive. 2. There might be many con- 
gregations in Ephesus, yet comparative 
many more idolators in the city. 

Mr Walker added another proof from 1 
Cor. xvi. 8, 19. Paul wrote that epistle 
not from Philippi, as the postscript saith, 
but from Ephesus, ver. 8, where Aquila 
and Priscilla were for the time. But others 
said he was passing through Macedonia, 
Ter. 5 ; others said he was in Asia, and be- 
side Aquila and Priscilla, for he would not 
write salutations from places where he was 
not. 

Ans. It may be said, That Paul means, 
Ter. 5, that he was shortly to pass through 
Macedonia, but yet he was for the time at 
Ephesus, and stayed there till Pentecost — 
this I confirm from Acts xix. 21. I de- 
sired also to express, as a branch in the 
proof, the distinction of Jews and Greeks, 
both converted at Ephesus, Acts xix. 10, 
17, as many congregations at Jerusalem 
were proved, from the diversity of languages 
there. 

Mr Whittaker added Acts xviii. 18, 19, 
24, 26, to prove that Aquila and Priscilla 
were at Ephesus. 

Mr Herle marked the change of the 
phrase, 1 Cor. xvi. He saith not, " The 
church" in the house of Stephanas, bat " the 
house" of Stephanas. 

It was voted, That Paul's staying three 
years at Ephesus, the multitude of believ- 



ers, and great door opened, the conversion 
of both Jews and Greeks, the several meet- 
ing-places, the school of Tyrannus, and the 
house of Aquila and Priscilla, all these put 
together prove that there were at Ephesus 
more congregations than one : — 

Proved from Acts xx. 31 ; xix. 19—20, 
and ver. 10, 17 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9, and ver. 
19, where there is mention of a particular 
church in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, 
then at Ephesus, Acts xviii. 

April 17. 

The propositions about Presbyterial go- 
vernment to be sent up to the Parliament 
were read, where it is said, That the seve- 
ral congregations in Jerusalem were but 
one church, I desired to put out the word 
but, because the Scriptures cited do only 
prove that they were one church, not but 
one ; and it appears a contradiction to the 
other vote yesterday, that at Ephesus there 
was a particular church in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla. 

It was put to the question, and voted that 
the word but should be put out, though at 
first it was so voted. 

Post Meridiem. 

EXAMINATION OF MJLMSTJUtS. 

At the Committee for the Directory of 
Ordination debate was, Of the ordaining of 
ministers to the navy and army. 

Mr Ney said, These of the navy and army 
are but occasional companies, not churches ; 
for they do all belong to other churches, who 
own them as their members though absent, 
so that the ordinary rules of ordin tion need 
not in such a case be observed. 

Mr Ney objected against the word Offici- 
ating in the Directory, because that word 
did come only from divinum ojicinm, the 
reading of service. One of the rules was, to 
ask him that is to be admitted, Whether he 
have before received orders? the intention 
being that those who have renounced their 
ordination by bishops as null shall not be 
admitted. 

Mr Goodwin alkgeth that Mr Rather- 
lord's book makes ordination by a bishop 
[null]. It was answered, The bishop did not 
ordain alone. 

Mr Ney said, He thought his ordination 
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by the bishop, with some presbyters contin- 
gently met together, to be as good as ordi- 
nation by a presbytery. 

This first question was cancelled. The 
other question to be asked was, Whether 
he will himself minister both sacraments in 
his own parish ? 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Ney opposed this, 
except it be said, Whether he will minister 
both sacraments in his own congregation or 
church, not parish. 

The third question, Whether he acknow- 
ledge the Church of England a true church, 
and the ministry thereof a true ministry ? 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Ney declined this, 
because the word ministry imports a minis- 
terial organical church. They said, They 
may hold the church to be a true churchy 
yet the ministry not to be a true ministry. 

Mr Ney said, Our divines who defend 
separation from the church of Home, defend 
separation from a true, yet corrupt church. 
Mr Goodwin said, He would keep com- 
munion with all churches in the world, and 
separate from none. 

Mr Vines and Mr Palmer objected 
against that rule of trying the grace of God 
in him who is to be admitted. 

I answered, That the Apostle requires that 
he be a lover of good men, and holy (Tit. i. 
8) ; and if he be like to be puffed up, and to 
fall in the condemnation of the devil (1 
Tim. iii. 6), he is not fit for the ministry. 

Mr Tuckney said, The word, Tit. i, 8, 
signifies no more but acts of holiness. 

Ans. The apostle speaks not of seeming 
holiness, but true, so tar as men can judge. 

April 18. 

DIRECTORY OF ORDINATION. 

The Directory of Ordination agreed on in 
the Committee was read in the Assembly. 
Debate was of the age required in. him that 
is to be admitted, that is, twenty-four years, 
according to the statute; the rather the 
Assembly assented to it, because, by the laws 
of the kingdom, a man under twenty-one is 
an infant, and hath not power to buy or sell. 

Mr Henderson desired to make twenty- 
four years the ordinary, but, because some 
are soon ripe, and are not to live long, he 
desired to add, that none should be admitted 
under twenty-one. 

Mr Herle cited, the Lord Verulam's pro- 
blem, Whether the blossoms of March or the 
blossoms of May be better. He resolveth, 



That though the blossoms of March be 
more desirable, and bring more delight; 
yet many storms, or cold nipping weather, 
may blast them before May: so, though 
some be soon ripe, as Tostatus, yet they may 
be blasted before they come to more solidity. 

Dr Burgesse alleged, That if liberty be 
given to admit of twenty-one, men will send 
their children betimes to the university, and 
bring them raw from it. 

Mr Ney said, The Assembly may not de- 
termine the years of man, because there is 
no warrant from the word of God to limit 
such circumstances, but only to hold to 
morals, as gravity, solidity, &c. 

Mr Palmer said, This trencheth not upon 
the conscience, for some time must be limited. 

Mr Reynolds said, The civil law makes a 
man a minor till twenty -five. 

Mr Whitlock, the lawyer, desired the 
Assembly to pitch upon the statute, because 
it is not sin to change the law, except where 
there is inconvenience. 

Mr Ney said, The Scripture defines the 
age of no officer, but only the widow to be 
sixty years. Mr Ney said, We have Scrip- 
ture thus far, that youth is apt to be des- 
pised ; " Let no man despise thy youth." 

Br Gouge said, The old law, in limiting 
the Levites entering into the tabernacle to 
twenty-five years, is some warrant to us. 

Mr Lightfoot said, It was the custom of 
the Jewish church to fix times for the ordi- 
nation of officers. 

Mr Marshall said, This time is not de- 
termined in a theological way, as it were 
sin to admit one of twenty-three ; only it is 
for avoiding inconvenience, which binds no 
man's conscience hie et nunc, when it falls 
out that there is cause to the contrary. 

Mr Goodwin said, We may as well de- 
termine the time of one's age who should 
receive the sacrament. 

Dr Winkop moved, That some provision 
might be made for fellows of colleges who, 
by the statute, are tied to be presbyters of 
such an age, else they lose their place, and 
have no congregation to take charge of. 

It was voted that twenty-four years should 
stand. Some debate was of the people's 
consent, which was waved. 

The Directory said, If there be no im- 
pediment objected against him who is to be 
admitted, but the people consent to his ad- 
mission. 

Mr Lee said, Datur tertium, perhaps 
: the people can object no cause to toe con- 




trary, yet not consent ; what shall he done 
in that case? 

Mr Marshall said. It is not fit now to 
debate such points. 

Mr Ney quarrelled at the clause, in the 
end, about the Church of England, and mi- 
nistry thereof, importing, as he conceived, 
that it is not only a true church, but a 
true ministerial or^mical church. He cited 
Chillingworth, saying, that liturgies should 
not be interwoven with the least controversy, 
but should be all plain and imcontroverted. 

Mr Burrowes said, It will be hard to 
prove that ordination is like baptism, never 
to be reiterated. 

Mr Key said, A man is made by ordina- 
tion a minister of Christ and the church, go 
where he will ; yet he needs another ordi- 
nation to apply his ministry to another 
church. 

Mr Whitlock said, The Book of Common 
Prayer was four times revised and estab- 
lished ; in the 1st of King Edward, and the 
5th ; in the 1st of Elizabeth, and the 8th ; 
when those ordinations, which some did chal- 
lenge as null, were ratified. 

Mr Bridge said, A new charge should 
have a new ordination, for Barnabas and 
Saul, Acts xiiL, were ordained when they 
were sent to the Gentiles, though they were 
prophets and teachers before. A new con- 
tract hath a new solemnisation ; and divines 
make ordination a solemnisation of the elec- 
tion: now there is a new election where 
there is a new charge. 

Mr Marshall catched at this, for the op- 
ponents had before denied that (Acts xiii.) 
to be ordination. 

Mr Bridge said, It was ordination by 
benediction, not by jurisdiction. 

Mr Herrick said, The opponents them- 
selves must be ordained to every lecture 
which they have. 

Mr Vines answered, That is not ordina- 
tion to an office, Acts xiii, but only a bene- 
diction with prayer for a certain work, not 
for an office. 

Mr Marshall said, It is a question, whether 
a man should not have a new blessing, with 
imposition of hands and fasting, when he is 
set apart to a new charge ; yet he needs no 
new ordination. 

Mr Wilson made another objection against 
the Directory, That it seems to suppose the 
validity of the ordination of all, even of 
dumb dogs, that never preached, they being 
ordained by bishops. 



Ans. The meaning is only, that ccetcri* 
paribus when there is nothing else to hinder- 
a man's admission but that he was ordained, 
by a bishop ; that shall not hinder. 

This Directory a£ Ordination was voted. 

April IS. 

Debate was of the preface of the Direc- | 
tory of Ordination. 

Mr Bathband and Mr Seaman objected 
against those words, That no man ought to 
take upon him the office of a minister of the 
gospel unless he be lawfully called and or- 
dained thereto; that it implies, that a 
man is called before he be ordained, and 
ordination only a solemnising of that call 
(which stands in election) which is the In- 
dependents' opinion : yet it was carried to 
stand so by the vote of the Assembly. 

A debate was, Whether, in the Directory, 
all presbyters should be forbidden to take 
any money for whatsoever cause. 

Mr Herle said, He heard many of the 
bishops profess that they had never received 
a penny money, yet they confessed that 
their servants got ; and themselves gave no 
fees to the servants. 

Mr Whittaker said, There was a debate 
in the Council of Trent, whether any money 
should be taken for giving orders. There 
were none for it but some poor bishops who 
lived upon giving orders. 

Mr Seaman said, The Assembly hath al- 
ready voted that there should be a Register 
in a presbytery, for which something is to 
be allowed. 

It was voted, That no money or gift is to 
be taken for anything belonging to ordina- 
tion by any of the presbytery, or any per- 
taining to them, from the party, nor any in 
his behalf. 

Mr Seaman did often speak against the 
voting of it. 

April 25. 

▲ PRESBYTERY AT EPHESUS. 

Debate was of the multitude of pastors in 
Ephesus, Acts xx. 

Mr Gattaker said, The Apostle speaks to 
many out of several churches of Asia, not of 
Ephesus only, ver. 17, 18, 25. 

It was voted, That Acts xx. 17, 25, 28, 
3 3 6, 37, proves that there were many 
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elders over those many congregations in 
Ephesus, as over one flock. 

The next branch of the argument was, 
That there was one presbytery in Ephesus, 
Rev. ii. 1, 2, which did exercise jurisdiction. 
Unto this was added Acts xx. 17, 28, and 
1 Tim. v. 17, compared with 1 Tim. i. 3, 
which proves that Timothy was then at 
Ephesus. 

Mr Seaman and Mr Carter said, Rev. ii. 2 
proves not that the angel was a presbytery 
and not a bishop. 

Ans. Verse 24 proves the angel was a 
presbytery. 

They replied, verse 24 imports only two 
sorts of church members : to you that con- 
nive at Jezabel, and to the rest in Thyatira 
who do not. 

Ans. Then the epistle which is directed 
to the angel doth not speak to the angel, 
but to church members. Besides church 
members, and not church officers, should be 
thus challenged for omitting discipline. 

Mr Rutherford said. The anti-episcopal 
writers deny that 1 Tim. i. 3 proves that 
Timothy was then at Ephesus. 

It was voted, That Rev. ii., the first six 
verses, compared with Acts xx. 17, 28, shall 
be brought to prove that these many con- 
gregations were one church, and governed 
by one presbyterial government. 

It was voted, That the instance of the 
church of Ephesus shall be brought to prove 
that many particular congregations may be 
under one presbyterial government. 

April 26. 

OF SAINTS OR CHURCH MEMBERS. 

The proposition offered by the Committee 
was, That particular visible churches in the 
primitive times did consist of visible saints 
and believers ; to wit, such as being of age 
did profess faith in Christ, and obedience to 
Christ, according to the rule of faith and 
life taught by Christ and his apostles. 

It was objected, That this proposition im- 
ports that infants are not members of a 
visible church. 

Dr Hoyle cited out of Ursin, That to in- 
fants baptizari is profiteri. 

Mr Gattaker said, Baptism doth not make, 
but suppose their membership. Therefore, 
it was added in the end of the proposition, 
and of their children. The first Scripture 



added was Acts ii. 38, 39, 41, 47, with 
Acts v. 14. 

Mr Gattaker answered, with Piscator, 
That the promise, Acts ii. 39, is the promise 
of the Holy Ghost. 

It was answered, The promise relates to 
forgiveness of sins and repentance, and all 
that follows on baptism, and the saving 
graces of the Holy Ghost, — not the miracu- 
lous gifts, which were not given to all that 
were to be called. 

Mr Goodwin said, This promise relates to 
that of Joel, the prophesying of their sons 
and daughters. He said, this is the Ana- 
baptists' objection, which he desired to be 
cleared. 

Ans. It needs not relate to that promise ; 
and if it do, ver. 21 clears that the promise 
in Joel belongs to all Christians, Rom x. 13 : 
dreams and prophesyings is there put only 
to note a great measure of knowledge. 

Mr Goodwin himself answered, It is a 
promise to heal those broken hearts, ver. 37, 
therefore, not a promise of miraculous gifts. 

It was objected, that ver. 47 proves not 
visible saints, for it is said, such as should be 
saved. 

It was answered, That verse is cited only 
for those words, added to the church ; and 
they were not added to the church except 
in so far as they were visible saints. But 
that verse was waved. 

Mr Goodwin compared that place with 
1 Pet. v. 13, which doth not imply that in- 
fallibly all in that church were elected, but 
only in the judgment of charity. 

The second scripture was, 1 Cor. i. 2, 
compared with 2 Cor. ix. 13, which last 

?lace proves they were saints by profession, 
'his scripture also was voted. 
For the last part of the proposition were 
added Acts ii. 39 ; 1 Cor. vii. 14 : others 
desired to add Rom. xi. 

Dr Gouge answered, That the Apostle 
speaks that of the calling of the Jews as 
those of a holy root, Abraham. 

But Rom. xi. 16 was added, and Mark x. 
14; with Acts (Matt.) xix. 13, 14; Luke 
xviii. 15, 16. 

April 29. 

THE POWER OF CONGREGATIONS. 

The proposition brought in by the Com- 
mittee was, That so many as were in one 
city made but one church, as touching all 
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church censures, whether they were one 
congregation or many. 

Mr Newcomen moved, That the word but 
might be left oat; others moved, It might 
stand in, that the proposition may lie fair 
for debate. 

Mr Seaman and Dr Burgesse said, The 
proposition doth not exclude congregations 
' from any censure at all, but from aU cen- 
sures; others said, it seems to exclude them 
from any at all. 

Mr Seaman said, The proposition doth 
not import that congregations have no power 
of censure, bat have not all power independ- 
ently. 

Mr Herle said, The question may be, 
whether a congregation hath power of all 
church censures, lor they may have power 
of all in regard of comprehension, though 
not in regard of ultimation or independ- 
ently. 

Mr Goodwin said, There is nothing voted 
but that presbyterial government may be, 
which is not contrary to this, that congrega- 
tional government may be. 

Mr Henderson desired to put in the word 
government for censure in the proposition 
to be stated concerning congregations, be- 
cause government implies church censures 
nan contra. It was voted that the propo- 
sition, as it was brought in by the Commit- 
tee, shall be debated. 

This day the answer, from all the Classes 
in Zeland, came, wherein they set down 
the power of Classes in things common to 
many congregations, as ordination and ex- 
communication ; and in case of appellation, 
from a particular congregation, they said, If 
there shall be appellation, by the dissenting 
brethren here, from the assembly to the ma- 
gistrate, they shall change episcopos, but 
not episcopatum. They cited Reynolds, 
that the ultimate judgment in matters ec- 
clesiastical belongs to synods, and they pro- 
mise an answer to the ApologeUcal Nar- 
ration. 



May\. 

POWER OF CONGREGATIONS. 

My desire was concerning this debate 
of the power of congregations, That in re- 
gard the French Discipline, chap, v., and 
the Confession of Bohemia, chap, xiv., and 
the letter from the Classis of Walcheren, 



owned and approved by the synod of Ze~ 
land in their letter, all these and other Be- 
formed churches give some power of church, 
government and censures to the consistory 
of each particular congregation, which we 
have also asserted in our second paper con- 

, cerning church government given m to the 
Grand Committee, That therefore the As- 
sembly would either resolve, in the general, 
that some power of church censures doth 
belong to tne elderships of congregations, 
without touching the rocks of the particular 
bounds of their power; or, otherwise, if 

1 there be further debate, that they will lay 
it aside till further consultation and accom- 
modation in the Grand Committee with 
which we treat, and which must give us the 
answer of our papers. For reasons, 1. The 
institution, Matt, xviii. 17, relating to the 
consistories in the synagogues, and proceed- 
ing by degrees, not per solium. 2. The 
example of apostolic churches, there were 
more churches than one in one city (as the 
Assembly hath voted in the argument of 
Ephesus), which churches were not promis- 
cuous, but fixed in regard of officers and 
members, it being voted that there is no 
material difference betwixt the many con- 
gregations in Jerusalem, and many congre- 
gations now in the point of fixedness of offi- 
cers and members. Now these fixed officers 
could not do their duty except they met to- 
gether for acts of government; therefore 
the Assembly concluded a presbytery in Je- 
rusalem, upon this medium, among others, 
that we read in Scripture of the elders of 
that church, and where there are elders, 
there is an eldership. 3. If there should be 
but one presbytery in London and no elder- 
ship, with the least power of church censure 
in a congregation, it were impossible that 
that one presbytery should do all the work, 
nay, not the fortieth part of it, so that there 
is an absolute necessity of particular elder- 
ships. Now Mr Seaman's grounds would 
make but one presbytery in one city, yea, 
in London itself, in whose hands all cen- 
sures, less and more, shall be. 

Mr Henderson told of our paper concern- 
ing that purpose, wishing it may be con- 
sidered. So it was read. 

Mr Seaman desired the Assembly to lay 
aside altogether the proposition in hand. 
So the Assembly waved the proposition. 

They did fall next on this proposition : 
That where Christians multiply to a greater 
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number than can ordinarily meet together 
for the worship of God, it is expedient they 
be divided into distinct and fixed congrega- 
tions for the better administration of such 
public ordinances as belong unto them, and 
tor the better performance of mutual duties. 
This was ordered. The Scriptures were, 
1 Cor. xiv. 26, 33, 40. 

I desired to add the church in the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla. 

Mr Goodwin answered, That this was a 
church of strangers, which were some time 
at Borne, sometime at Ephesus, and that it 
[did] not belong to the church of the Ephe- 
sians. Ans. This is contrary to the vote, 
and beside cannot be proved. 

Mr Newcomen said, It seems that 
Aquila was pastor of the church, and hav- 
ing had one church at Rome he gathered 
another church at Ephesus. 

The next proposition was, We find no 
other ordinary way of dividing congrega- 
tions than by the bounds of their dwelling. 

Mr Goodwin objected, That Peter's mi- 
nistry was effectual on the circumcision, 
Paul's on the uncircumcision, both being 
at Antioch, Gal. ii., so that there may be 
another rule of dividing congregations than 
the bounds of their dwellings. 

Mr Palmer answered, This was at Jeru- 
salem, and is meant of all. 

Mr Burrowes said, That Gal. ii. gives a 
hint that congregations be divided accord- 
ing to the success of men's ministry. 

The proposition was voted. 

Mr Herle said, If congregations be divid- 
ed by the success, Isaiah should have none. 
Isa. liii. 1. 

May 2. 

DIVISION OF CONGREGATIONS. 

Debate was of the reason brought for con- 
firming the proposition voted yesterday, as 
not coming up to conclude it. 

Mr Burrowes and Carter said, The agree- 
ment and consent of the members of a con- 
gregation, either explicitly or implicitly, is 
necessary in the ordinary division of pa- 
rishes. It was voted that the former pro- 
position shall be altered thus, That the or- 
dinary way of dividing Christians into 
distinct congregations, and most expedi- 
ent for edification, is by the respective 
bounds of their dwellings. The first rea- 
son added was, Because they that dwell to- 



gether, being bound to all kind of mo- 
ral duties one to another, have thereby 
the better opportunity to discharge the 
same. 

Mr Carter objected, They are not bound 
to moral positive duties, as to take the sa- 
crament together. It was answered, All 
this, both proposition and proofs, speak only 
of visible saints. 

Mr Palmer said, The proof that is brought 
holds true of all mankind concerning natu- 
ral moral duties; which the Committee put 
in for their cause, who maintain, that they 
are not bound to perform moral duties to 
any except to those who are in church cove- 
nant with them. 

Mr Ney said, He knew no such doctrine, 
but only that the church covenant binds 
them to a peculiar sort of love, without 
diminishing anything of duties to others, as 
a man and his wife are bound to a peculiar 
love, yet love others. 

Mr Painter said, There is such doctrine 
in London, which he offered to prove by 
ear witnesses who had taken notes of seve- 
ral sermons to that purpose. 

This was added to the proof, Which 
moral tie doth always continue, Matt. v. 17. 

The nexi proof was, That the communion 
of saints must be so ordered as may stand 
with the most convenient use of ordinances, 
and the discharge of moral duties, without 
respect of persons, Heb. x. 24, 25 ; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26; James ii. 1, 2. 

Gal. vi. was added by old Mr Wilkinson, 
and was accepted for another proof, and 
framed thus, That the pastor and people 
must so near cohabit together as that they 
mutually perform their duties one to ano- 
ther. Gal. vi. ; Heb. xiii. 17 ; 1 Pet. v. 2 ; 
1 Thess. v. 12. 

May 3. 

NUMBER OF RULING ELDERS IN A CONGRE- 
GATION. 

The Assembly altered the proposition 
agreed on in the committee concerning the 
number of ruling elders in each parish, that 
there should be one at least, whereas the 
committee had agreed with us that there 
should be a convenient number. 

I said, If there be but one ruling elder, 
he must be maintained, being wholly set 
apart from his own calling to that service of 
the church, and when all is done one can- 
not do the whole work ; beside, there was 




more elders than one in a synagogue, hence 
we read of the ruler of the synagogue, and 
of the chief ruler of the synagogue. So 
Ezra x. 14. These three reasons I object- 
ed, 1. The example of the Jewish church. 

2. One ruling elder cannot do the whole 
work. 3. One must have maintenance, but 
a number, having the work divided among 
them, will not expect maintenance. 

Mr Vines answered, 1; In the Jewish 
cities there were but three elders, and their 
power was mixed ; that the rulers of the sy- 
nagogue were teachers. 2. That the work 
of a ruling elder is not yet agreed on, so 
that he knoweth not but one may do it all. 

3. That in a congregation of many thousands 
six or eight must be taken off their callings, 
and so must be maintained. 

I said further, If there be but one ruling 
elder, the pastor and he shall be an elder- 
ship, and what shall be the quorum if the 
one be sick or absent. 

Mr Palmer offered the proposition thus : 
The officers of each single congregation 
either ought to be such as both labour in 
the word and doctrine, and rule, or such as 
join in government, or such as take special 
care of the poor, the number of all which is 
to be proportioned to the number of the 
-congregation. 

Others altered it thus, For officers in 
every single congregation it is requisite that 
there be one or more both to labour in the 
word and doctrine and to rule, &c. 

Mr Seaman offered it thus, The officers 
of particular congregations are, ministers of 
the word, who are both, &c; and church 

fovernors, who are to join in ruling ; and 
eacons, who are to take special care of the 
poor ; the number of all which is to be pro- 
portioned, &c. 

Mr Seaman said, There is no warrant 
from Scripture that there must be a ruling 
elder in each congregation. 

I said, Show me a warrant from the pat- 
tern that there ought to be a pastor in each 
single congregation ; I shall show from the 
same pattern that there ought to be a rul- 
ing elder in each congregation, though they 
be not alike necessary, necessitate medii, 
for salvation. 

May 6. 

Mr Young offered to the Assembly a 
form of that proposition so much debated in 
the last session, thus, — For officers in a 



single congregation there ought to be one 
at least, both to labour in the word and 
doctrine, and to rule ; it is also requisite 
that there be others to join in government ; 
and likewise it is requisite that there be 
others to take special care of the poor ; the 
number of each of which is to be propor- 
tioned according to the condition of the 
congregation. 

This he, Mr Palmer, and Mr Seaman, had 
agreed on, contriving it so that the first part, 
ought to oe, might hold forth an institution, 
the other part, requisite, might hold forth a 
prudential conveniency for ruling elders in 
a congregation ; for Mr Seaman holds that 
there is jus divinum for ruling elders, but 
not jus divinum that there should be an 
elder in each congregation. 

It was voted, and carried by plurality of 
voices, that the former proposition as it was 
voted, concerning the number of officers in 
each congregation, should be altered. 

Mr Ney said, There is a number of elders 
in each congregation determined, for go- 
vernment depends on the number. 

Mr Sedgwick said, The number of ruling 
elders in each congregation is not deter- 
mined, therefore it is best to go under the 
word requisite. 

It was voted, nemine contradicente t that 
the proposition voted before should be al- 
tered according to that form brought in by 
Mr Young this day, which he and Mr Sea- 
man had showed to us before. Proved the 
first part from Prov. xxx. [Prov. xxix. 18 ; 
Lightfoot's Journal, p. 260] ; 1 Tim. v. 17; 
Heb. xiii. 7, 17. The second part from 
1 Cor. xii. 28. 

The next proposition was, That when con- 
gregations were divided and fixed, they need 
all mutual help one from another, both in 
regard of their own intrinsical weakness and 
mutual dependence, and in regard of ene- 
mies without. Proved from Gal. v. 9, all 
the churches of Galatia were leavened by 
the same false doctrine spreading through 
them all. Other scriptures added, were 
Acts xx. 28—30; 1 Pet. v. 8; Heb. xii. 
12, 15; Acts xv. at the beginning, was 
added. 

The next proposition was, That no single 
congregation may ordinarily assume to itself 
all and sole power in elections, ordinations, 
and censures, or in judicial determinations 
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of controversies of faith, cases of conscience, 
and ordering things indifferent. 

I desired to put out the word elections, 
because the election of officers belongs to 
those only whose officers they are, but 
they are not officers or elders in relation 
to all the congregations under a presbytery, 
as was answered to Mr Goodwin's argu- 
ment. Beside, election is no part of juris- 
diction or authority, as those other acts here 
reckoned forth. Now, this election doth or- 
dinarily belong to the congregation, though 
in extraordinary cases it may belong to a 
presbytery. So elections was put out of 
this proposition and laid aside. 

Mr Seaman professed, That in all these 
particulars the people have no power at all, 
but are merely passive, that is, they have 
a measure of liberty, and a privilege of 
consent, but the power is only in the pres- 
bytery. 

Mr Goodwin said, Election in the hands 
of officers is an act of authority, as parents 
choosing a husband for their daughter is an 
act of authority, though the daughter's elec- 
tion is not. 

Mr Seaman added, The Lord Mayor is 
chosen by the city, but authoritatively only 
by the council. 

Mr Herle said, This proposition saith no 
more of a congregation than we may say 
of a provincial synod. Beside, he said, a 
congregation hath all power, but not sole 
power. 

May 8. 

POWER OF ORDINATION NOT IN A CONGREGA- 
TION. 

Yesterday I was absent. Mr Vines, 
Herle, and Wilson, had spoken at length 
that every congregation hath all and sole 
power in these particulars mentioned in the 
proposition ordinarily. The first branch of 
the proposition was drawn thus: No single 
congregation may ordinarily assume to it- 
self all and sole power in ordination. 

Mr Palmer offered this argument, That 
power which no single congregation in the 
apostles' days did, or might assume, no con- 
gregation now may assume. But the power 
of ordination, &c. 

Dr Gouge pressed that the proposition 
might be stated of a congregation associated 
under a presbytery, else the French or 
Dutch church at London shall be denied 
power to ordain. 



Mr Walker said, They use not to ordain, 
but to send over to their classes in France 
to ordain. 

Mr Palmer formed his argument thus, 
That for which there is no intimation either 
of precept, or example, or reason, that no 
single congregation may assume to itself: 
But, &c. 

Mr Marshall answered to the minor, 
There is some intimation, in so far as Scrip- 
ture intimates a single congregation to be a 
church. 

Mr Prolocutor told me that the Calvinist 
church at Dantzic, though they use to have 
four or five ministers, and three congrega- 
tions, yet they do not ordain. 

Mr Ney said, If a congregation be not 
complete in having so many officers as it 
should, that hinders not the power of a con- 
gregation completely furnished with offi- 
cers. 

Mr Vines said, A congregation may be a 
complete church, yet not final in cases of 
appeal or difficulty, for if complete and final 
shall be confounded, then nothing is com- 
plete but a national assembly. 

Mr Marshall said, he concurs in this, 
That a congregation, having but one pastor, 
may not ordain, but that Mr Palmer's ar- 
gument proceedeth against every single con- 
gregation, though that congregation have 
the essence of a church. 

Mr Rutherford said, If a congregation, 
having but one minister, may not ordain, 
then that is no good ground for a congrega- 
tion to assume the power of ordination, be- 
cause it is a church, for a congregation with 
one pastor hath the essence ota church. 

Mr Marshall said, He means only that a 
congregation, being a church, and having a 
competent number of preaching presbyters, 
may ordain. 

Mr Seaman said, If a church, as a church, 
may ordain, then, if a congregation be for- i 
mally a church it may ordain ; therefore, he i 
said, he cannot yield that a single congrega- 
tion is a church in a political notion, and I 
that he holds there is no considerable differ- 
ence betwixt those that hold a congregation 
without officers hath the power, and those 
that hold the officers, with consent of the 
congregation, have the power. The same 
arguments will put home the power to the 
body of the congregation, which put it home 
to the officers of that congregation, and if a 
a congregation have any power as a church, 
it hath all. 
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Mr Marshall said, He gives ordination, 
not to the essentiality, but to the integrality 
of a particular church where there are three 
or four preaching presbyters. 

Mr Seaman said, Ordinarily a congrega- 
tion needs not so many, and is never inte- 
grally entire till it be associated. 

Mr Vines said, The right lies in the 
essentiality, the exercise in the integrality. 

I said, We may well hold that a single 
congregation is properly a political church, 
yet we may deny the power of ordination 
to it, 1. Because there is no intimation of 
any example from Scripture for it, as there 
is for ordination by an associated presby- 
tery, Acts vi. 2. Ordinarily congregations, 
I mean their officers, cannot examine a mi- 
nister's sufficiency. 3. A pastor is to be a 
constant member of a classis. 4. Because 
ordination is mission, Bom. x., and how 
shall he be sent by themselves ? 5. It is 
not res propria to that congregation, but 
common to many, since he is to be a mem- 
ber of the classis. 

Mr Goodwin answered it : 1. The presby- 
tery, by this argument, cannot send him, be- 
cause he is to be admitted a member of 
theirs. 2. That sending is nothing but call- 
ing. Ans. 1. He doth not preach to the 
presbytery, nor yet rule them ; so not sent 
to them, but to the flock. 2. Sending, Bom. 
x., is meant of ordination, not election ; 
therefore divines bring it against the Socini- 
ans, who deny the necessity of ordination. 

[Mr Goodwin.] 2. A particular eldership 
may examine, and should be able to judge. 
2. Ordination may be by those who do not 
examine. Ans. 1. Then they shall ordain 
fide implicita. 2. They are not able ordi- 
narily. 

[Mr Goodwin.] 3. That there is an in- 
timation of ordination by a particular el- 
dership, Acts xiii., and that, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
Ans. In Antioch there was a classis, Acts 
xv. 35. 

Mr Herle said, The sending is only the 
setting apart of a man for some church of- 
fice, which may be by a political church, 
he is not sent but to the people. 2. That 
a congregation may choose one that is not 
an elder, to be their commissioner to the 



Mr Marshall insisted, That where there 
are five or six pastors in a congregation, 
they might have the power of ordination as 
well as of debarring from the Lord's table. 

Mr Burrowes said, A presbytery did or- 



dain, therefore, wheresoever there is a pres- 
bytery, they may ordain. Ans. He must 
prove that that was the presbytery of a 
single congregation, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2. That 
it did ordinarily assume that power. 

Mr Marshall, Mr Seaman, and Dr Tem- 
ple said, The argument will hold from a 
presbytery to ordination. 

Ans. It will not hold, 1. Because ordina- 
tion is not res propria to that congrega- 
tion, but res communis to all the congrega- 
tions under that classis, that pastor being to 
be a constant member of that presbytery 
by which those congregations are constantly 
governed. 2. The particular eldership or- 
dinarily is not able tor this work of exami- 
nation and ordination. 

Mr Ney objected, That Mr Butherford 
holds, in his book, that the parishional and 
the classical presbytery differ not specie 
but gradu, and that now, it seems, he holds 
they differ specie. 

Mr Vines said, The argument will hold 
from a presbytery in a congregation to ordi- 
nation by that presbytery. That ordination 
is res propria; that their power is not to be 
measured by their abilities ; that ruling el- 
ders are also members of a presbytery; that 
pastors are made members of a presbytery, 
though not ordained there. Ans. Ruling el- 
ders are not constant members, and deacons 
not at all. 2. What God calls any to, he 
ordinarily fits them for it. 

May 9. 

Some moved, to waive the proposition 
which had so divided the Assembly the two 
days preceding, and was like to divide the 
Assembly more and more. Tin's was not 
hearkened to, but the proposition stated 
thus : No congregation which may conveni- 
ently associate, ought to assume to itself the 
power of ordination. 

Mr Herle said, It can be no ground of 
this proposition, that a single congregation 
alone is not interest in the work of ordination; 
for, he said, this will hold of a classis, that 
they alone are not interest, but a provincial 
synod also. Ans. The provincial synod doth 
not meet but twice in the year, and they can 
hardly meet in every congregation where 
one is to be ordained. 2. We have a pat- 
tern for ordination by a classis, not by a sy- 
nod. 3. The immediate interest is strong- 
est, as a father's interest in the child is more 
than the grandfather's. 
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Mr Seaman said, The interest is not so 
near. 

Mr Marshall answered, It may be nearer, 
for a man may dwell in the confines of two clas- 
sical presbyteries, and hath perhaps as great 
fellowship with those under another classis, 
and the wings or skirts of our presbytery 
may be more contiguous to another. 

Mr Vines said, Interest of common bene- 
fit, or common danger, cannot found a right 
of admission of the officers or members of 
another congregation. 

Mr Herle's argument was made full thus, 
If no single congregation, &c. It is either 
because of the conveniency of association, or 
because of the interest of a classical presby- 
tery, or because that congregation is not able 
for that work : but none of these will hold, 
ergo. 

Mr Palmer said, A presbytery hath an 
interest not only of common benefit or dan- 
ger, but of right ; that the main proposition 
concerning presbyterial government holds 
forth the right ; that there cannot be two 
rights, for a right implies a propriety. That 
it is not proved nor voted, That the church 
in the house of Aquila and Priscilla was a 
ministerial church. 

Mr Seaman added, Though the proposi- 
tion voted say only that there may be a 
presbyterial government over many congre- 
gations, yet the nature of the proofs brought 
irom the pattern of apostolic churches, proves 
that there must be. 

Mr Vines said, Ordination belongs to a 
presbytery, combined so as to have autho- 
rity. Now, a company of the ministers of 
the word, in one congregation, may be so 
combined. So if it be asked where this 
presbytery is, he answered, It may be in a 
congregation, it may be in a classis, it may 
be in a synod. If it be objected how many 
preaching presbyters may make a presby- 
tery, he answered, four or five. He said, 
The officers of a single congregation, if they 
act by the power of jurisdiction, they must 
act in a presbytery; that other assemblies 
or synods are secondary bodies, and made 
up out of these. 

Mr Marshall said, At first, in Jerusalem, 
Ephesus, &c., there was but one congrega- 
tion and one presbytery, which did ordain, 
and if it be said that they could not con- 
veniently associate, he answered, Non con- 
stat ex Scripturis. 

Mr Wilson cited the assertion, That, at 
first, there was but one congregation in 



great cities, and in some places still but one 
congregation. Ans. If more were said, 
That where there were many congregations, 
there was both greater and smaller presby- 
teries, and sure there is as good warrant 
for two kinds of presbyteries, as there is for 
two kinds of assemblies, provincial and na- 
tional. 

Mr Goodwin said, The church of Jeru- 
salem, when there were no more than met 
in one place, had as much power to ordain 
deacons, as they had after, when they were 
many congregations. 

Ans. They had, but I put it back and 
appeal to him, Makes this against the pro- 
position ? for they had not occasion to asso- 
ciate. 

That the apostles planted churches in vil- 
lages also, Acts xiii. 49 ; xiv. 6, 14. 

Ans. 1. But where reads he of ordination 
by such ? 2. He reads not at all of elders 
in those places. There may be some con- 
verted, where there is no church govern- 
ment established. 

That, Tit. i. 5, and Acts xiv., there are 
elders in every city and every*church. 

Ans. This makes against himself, that 
these are reciprocal. 

Beside that, (though ?) in these villages, 
there were both churches and elderships, 
How proves he ordination there ? 

Memorandum 1 

CONCERNING THE NECESSITY OF ASSOCIATION. 

It appears, 1. From Christ's institution. 
Matt, xviii. 17, unless we make that insti- 
tution void and of no effect. 2. From the 
apostolic pattern, many congregations, not 
materially different from ours in the point 
of fixedness of officers and members (as the 
Assembly hath voted), did then associate in 
Jerusalem, &c. 3. From the general rules 
of Scripture, two are better than one, but 
vce soh, &c : In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is strength. 4. From the light 
of nature, which is a rule in things common 
both to church and commonwealth. 5. From 
the law of necessity, as in case of appeals, 
maladministration, division in a congrega- 
tion, cases common to many congregations. 

Now though quoad speciem actus, it be 
necessary, yet quoad individuationcm ac- 
tus, there is a liberty in associating with 

i Instead of " Memorandum," the 4to. M.S. sub- 
stitutes the words, " Mr Gillespie had a Discourse 
concerning/' &c. 
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such and so many ; so there is a neces- 
sity of choosing some pastor where there is 
none, but a liberty to choose this or that 
man cceteris paribus 6. If altogether asso- 
ciation were left arbitrary, then we should 
have many who would affect an absoluteness 
in their own congregation, and despise the 
fellowship of their brethren, and not join 
with others in common counsel, such as 
were of old complained of, Concil. African,, 
can. 53. 

Whereas it is asked, What warrant for 
two kinds of presbyteries, parishional and 
classical ? Ans. 1. What warrant for two 
kinds of synods, provincial and national ? 

2. Both are proved from Matt, xviii. 17. 

3. Particular elderships have a pattern in 
the synagogical consistories. 4. Isa. v. 14, 
Esthius noteth there was a plurality of pres- 
byters in one church. It is not likely 
that the Apostle bids a sick man send for 
the elders of a classical church, but of a con- 
gregational. 

Bilson, on church government, ch. x., 
saith, That place shews there were, in every 
church, not one but many elders. 5. El- 
ders are fixed in distinct congregations, and 
so cannot do their work, except they have 
a peculiar eldership of their own ; for the 
power of order is given to presbyters, the 
power of jurisdiction to a presbytery. 

Now the classis seems rather to be a pres- 
bytery than a synod, as some make it owo- 
bos Toirncfj ov fxepucq. Those that give no- 
thing to a presbytery but that which may 
fall to a synod, must call it a synod. 

Objection. Evaristus was the first that 
divided parishes, about the year 112. Ans. 
This hath no other proof but that Dama- 
sus, and from him Platina, in the life of 
Evaristus, writes so. — Evaristus (ut Dama- 
sus ait) titulos in urbe Roma prcsbyteris 
divisit. Now this I take to be meant in re- 
ference to individuals, not to the species of 
the thing, as if he were the first that in- 
vented such a way; for, 1. The historian 
saith not primum divisit. 2. The words 
immediately following, et septem diaconos 
in ordinem redegit, seem to import that 
Evaristus' decree was in reference to some 
emulation betwixt the presbyters and dea- 
cons. 3. Platina saith the like after of 
Hyginus, Clerum prudenter in ordinem 
redegit, gradusque distribuit; and after 
that, about the year 261, he saith the 
like of Dionysius, Presbyteris ecclesias et 
ccemeteria in urbe Roma statim divisit, pa- 



rochias et dioceses /oris distribuit, quo 
quisque, finibus suis limitibusve conten- 
tus esset — such an ordering of parishes 
there may be in our days in regard of par- 
ticular differences, or former incommodious 
divisions of parishes. No more can be 
proved from that history, for as the latter 
two are understood, so is the first passage, 
and still we hold, according to the Assem- 
bly's vote, that there [were] fixed distinct 
congregations in Jerusalem in the apostles' 
times. 

May 10. 

Mr Whittaker said, to the proposition in 
debate, That a congregation cannot assume ■ 
to itself all and sole power of ordination ; for 
we never read in Scripture, that any single 
congregation, which might associate, did or- 
dain. If some congregations may assume 
the power which this proposition denies 
them, then all may challenge it as having a 
like right from Christ ; that if all depend on 
having a sufficient number of pastors, ana- 
baptists have a plurality of ministers in their 
congregation, and all sectaries will heap to 
themselves teachers. If every congregation 
may assume this power, then it shall be, as 
in Jeroboam *s days, priests shall be made of 
the lowest of the people, and we shall be as, 
he said, clerus Anglian, stupor Mundi. 
Beside, if each congregation may assume 
this power, it shall cut the sinews and liga- 
ments of association, that it will make or- 
dination contemptible. Again : If the whole 
presbytery, and all the neighbouring congre- 
gations, must give to him that is ordained 
the right hand of fellowship, then they must 
have a right of disquisition and approbation. 

Mr Seaman said, They who assert that a 
single congregation may have all and sole 
power of a presbytery differ in their grounds. 
Some say so, because a congregation is a 
church, which, he said, is a deserted argu- 
ment ; others, because a congregation hath a 
presbytery, a company of preaching presby- 
ters. He said, jure divino, a congregation is 
not bound to have any more preaching pres- 
byters but one, neither are any more neces- 
sary, if one be able to do the whole ministerial 
work. If all and sole power belong to a 
single congregation, then association is not 
lawful, for the congregation shall give the 
power away which is theirs by right. 

Mr Marshall answered to Mr Whittaker, 
1. He grants the consequence, that if a con- 
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gregation have the power of ordination, they 
have also the power of censures. 2. We 
have scripture for this, that a presbytery of 
a church did ordain ; and they did it not 
quatenus a presbytery associated out of 
many congregations, but quatenus a suffi- 
cient presbytery, and so every sufficient 
Sresbytery, though of one congregation, may 
o it. 3. It follows not from some congre- 
gations having sufficient presbyteries to all 
congregations. 4. Others may give the man 
ordained the right hand of fellowship, though 
they do not ordain him. 5. This power of 
congregations doth not overthrow associa- 
tions, only that some are not bound to as- 
sociate ad hunc effectum. That there is a 
twofold association, one to make many con- 
gregations one presbyterial church, which is 
the association meant of in the debates of 
presbyterial government. 

He answered to Mr Seaman, That those 
that contend for the proposition do also 
differ in their grounds. That it must be 
proved that no single congregation can 
need more preaching presbyters than one 
or two. 

Dr Burgesse and Mr Seaman alleged, 
That the propositions already sent up to the 
Parliament cannot stand if this proposition be 
denied, for it was determined mere that 
preaching presbyters orderly associated in 
cities or neighbouring villages, are those to 
whom imposition of hands doth belong, 
ergo j no single congregation hath sole power 
in ordination. 

Mr Vines answered, Those former pro- 
positions are not exclusive, but leave this 
point free for a dispute: he said (so said 
Mr Marshall) that it is not convenient to 
leave the power of ordination to congrega- 
tions in England, but that his conscience 
was straitened with that theological maxim, 
that no single congregation that may con- 
veniently associate may ordain. That it 
cannot be said that a classical presbytery 
hath all and sole power. 

Mr Herle said, He would answer Mr 
Seaman out of the votes of the Assembly 
(it being voted that a congregation may have 
both teacher and pastor), That a classical 
presbytery hath the power, and yet they 
sin not in associating in a synod. 

Mr Palmer answered, All and sole, in 
this proposition, signifies not final, but au- 
thoritative intermeddling of others, and so 
he takes off what was objected of presby- 
teries, that they also give away their power 



if they associate, but if congregations have 
all and sole power, then it is contrary to 
Christ's institution that any other should 
authoritatively intermeddle. 

I observed, That both sides do agree, 1. 
In one opinion as to the Directory, that or- 
dination is not to be left to the congrega- 
tions in England. 2. In the point of con- 
veniency, that it is expedient that ordination 
be an act of an associated presbytery. So 
Carthusian and Faes, on James v. 14, ob- 
serve, That though one priest may minister 
extreme unction, yet it is expedient there be 
more priests, because the prayer of many is 
the more powerful. 3. That manifold in- 
conveniencies are like to follow, if it be left 
to congregations, Can. 53, Afric. 4. That 
we read in Scripture of ordination by a clas- 
sical presbytery, Acts vi., and the Assem- 
bly hath voted it, and where it is said that 
the power is given to a presbytery not as 
associated, but as a presbytery. I said, 
These two cannot be distinguished, for a 
presbytery is not a number of presbyters 
utcunque collecti; it may be occasionally 
some presbyters of divers provinces or na- 
tions, but it is a meeting of presbyters or- 
derly associated. Now, where are many 
preaching presbyters, there are many con- 
gregations, and so a classical presbytery, 
if the Assembly's argument hold, from 
tfie example of the church of Jerusalem. 
Now, the apostles, Acts vi., did ordain as 
elders of the church of Jerusalem, not sim- 
ply as elders, and they were associated out 
of several congregations. 

Mr Goodwin said, The ordination, Acts 
vi., is of deacons, not of presbyters, now 
some in the Assembly will deny that people 
must choose presbyters because they choosed 
deacons. Ans. It holds from deacons 
much more to presbyters. 

That in Scotland deacons are not ordain- 
ed, at least not brought to a presbytery. 
Ans. Deacons are both chosen and ordain- 
ed in Scotland. 

He said, If the apostles, when there was 
but one congregation in Jerusalem, might 
ordain, as well as afterwards, then it was an 
extraordinary case, and they did it as apos- 
tles, or else that which was first should be 
the pattern, it having power to ordain ; the 
increase was accidental. Ans, We must 
have the pattern to answer to things of the 
same kind, otherwise if that which is first 
must be the pattern, then a church should 
have no deacons, but pastors only. 
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Mr Herle said, My argument from Acts 
vi. will not hold, except it be proved, 1. 
That at that time there were divers congre- 
gations in Jerusalem. 2. That it was ordi- 
nation. 

Ana. Both are voted. 

The proposition, That no single congre- 
gation, which can conveniently join with 
others in association, may assume to itself 
all and sole power in ordination, was carried 
for the affirmative by eight voices. 

May 13. 

Mr Marshall moved, and others did 
second it, That some reason might be added 
to prove that last vote. 

Mr Young proved it, 1. From the so- 
lemnity of ordination. 2. From the con- 
stant practice of the ancient kirk. 3. We 
find no ordination in Scripture but very 
solemn, and either apostle, or evangelist, 
or a great company of preaching presbyters 
did it. 

Mr Vines said, He can prove from anti- 
quity that a bishop of one city, yea, of on© 
congregation, did ordain. That the argu- 
ment from the example of the apostolic or- 
dination will hold if these congregations 
were fixed, but they were not. 

Mr Goodwin added, That the Assembly 
hath voted they acted as elders, not as 
apostles. 

May 14. 

Report was made from the Committee 
for the summary : the title was this, Of 
Church Government in Congregations, Clas- 
sical Presbyteries and Synods. The 1st 
proposition, Concerning distinct fixed con- 
gregations, — voted before. The 2d, That 
some ought to be set apart to bear office, — 
ordered. The 3d, Concerning the number 
of officers in each congregation, — voted be- 
fore. The 4th, These officers are to meet, 



at convenient and set times, for the well 
ordering of the affairs of that congregation 
each one according to the nature of his 
office. The 5th, It is most expedient that 
in these meetings one whose office is to la- 
bour in the word and doctrine is to mo- 
derate. 

A debate was of a proof to this proposi- 
tion. 

I said, 1. The preaching presbyter is 
fittest for exhortation and prayer. 2. The 
precedence is due to him, 1 Tim. v. 17. 
3. Peter stood up in the midst, &c, Acts i., 
and James is thought president, Acts xv. ; 
2 Kings vi. 32; Ezra xx. 1 [Ezra x. 1, 
14, 16?] and Amariah, 2 Chron. xix. 11. 

Mr Goodwin objected, That ruling is 
eminently the ruling elder's work, therefore 
he may preside. 

Mr Palmer answered, Then a deacon 
may preside when there is a meeting of the 
elders for distribution. 

Mr Burrowes said, What if the pastor be 
sick and absent ? 

The proposition was voted, and the proof 
of it from 1 Tim. v. 17, was voted also; 
which I pressed, to be voted that it may 
help the cause of ruling elders, that place 
being denied to them before. 

The next proposition, These officers have 
power authoritatively to call before them 
any member of that congregation as they 
shall see just occasion. 

It was desired by Mr Cheynell, in the 
Lord General's name, that some of the As- 
sembly might be appointed to keep a fast 
in some church of the city, and to make 
particular mention of him that day in the 
prayers of the Assembly. Upon this occa- 
sion it was resolved to keep Friday next for 
a fasting day in the Assembly, recommend- 
ing their proceedings through so great diffi- 
culties (as now they have in hand) to God's 
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September. 4. [1644.] 

IN WHAT METHOD TO PROSECUTE THE REMA- 
NENT QUESTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The reasons of the Assembly to prove 
Ordination of ministers to be an ordinance 
of Christ (which the House of Commons, 
upon Mr Selden's opposition, had called 
for) were sent up to the House. 

The way for suppressing Anabaptists and 
Antinomians (wherein the Committee of 
the House of Commons for plundered mi- 
nisters had desired the Assembly to advise 
them for the way, as they had petitioned 
them for the thing) being also voted, there 
began some hot debate what shall be next 



It was the advice of the Grand Commit- 
tee (at the voicing whereof in the committee 
wewere silent and did not contradict, though 
we had in the debate advised another me- 
thod) that the Assembly should fall again upon 
church government, and therein to handle 
these three questions in order : 1. Whether 
, there be such an ordinance as excommuni- 
: . cation. 2. Whether a single congregation 
'. tttay excommunicate. 3. Whether a classi- 
f cal presbytery may excommunicate. 

Mr Henderson advised the Assembly to 
lay aside these three, and to go on where 
they left upon the government, and agree 
**pon the most principal parts of govern- 
ment, which may be a foundation for going 
*» pon in the propositions of peace. 

Mr Marshall, Mr Vines, and others, press- 
or, That whether we follow the way pro- 
pounded by the Grand Committee, or by the 
Committee of the Summary, we must begin 
"With the power of congregations, and so go 
Upward according to the natural order of 
^Iie things. 

Mr Herle said, The terminus a quo must 
oe before the terminus ad quern; the pres- 
bytery from which one must appeal, before 
'titie presbytery to which one must appeal ; 
"fcliat we must have letters before syllables, 
^nd those before words. 

Mr Ney said, There can be no part of 



the government presented to the King at 
all, till the whole government be ready. 

I offered two reasons, to press that the 
Assembly will go at this time upon four 
sorts of assemblies, and such like principal 
parts of government. 1. It will be of great 
advantage for the propositions of peace now 
to be sent to the King. 2. It is better to 
begin with these things wherein the Assem- 
bly is unanimous, than with the most knotty 
things wherein difference is like to be. 

Mr Goodwin said, There may be national 
assemblies occasionally, but he seeth no use 
of provincial assemblies. 

Mr Herle said, Though the Assembly 
fall upon the four sorts of assemblies, they 
must debate proof from Scripture for them, 
and we will as little agree about the proof. 

Mr Ney added, There will be as much 
debate Whereof [which of] those four sorts 
we shall begin at ? 

Mr Vines said, We must debate the 
ovata before elovtria; that there are four 
sorts of assemblies, before we consider the 
distinct power. 

It was voted that this shall be next de- 
bated, That it is lawful and agreeable to the 
word that the church be governed by seve- 
ral sorts of assemblies : — which had not been 
yielded, were it not that those who pressed 
the foresaid course did profess that it should 
be free to the Assembly to debate what 
they would, and in what manner they please 
afterward, only to do this first. 

Sept. 5. 

OF ENTERING THE REASONS OF THE DISSENT- 
ING BRETHREN AGAINST THE ADVICE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY. 

At the transmitting of the advice of the 
Assembly concerning the suppressing of 
Anabaptists and Antinomians, 

Mr Ney desired to know, What way, or 
when, he and others who disassent from 
these votes, shall represent their reasons. 

Mr Seaman said, It is appointed by the 
order of Parliament, that any disassenting 
brethren shall enter their dissent at the 
passing of the vote of the Assembly ; and 
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that howsoever the Assembly is not bound 
1 to delay the transmitting of their votes till 
such reasons bo brought in, but that the 
votes shall be transmitted when they are 
ready, and the reasons of the dissenters 
when they are ready. 

Mr Walker and Mr Marshall said fur- 
ther, The reasons of the disassenters must 
be no other but such as were brought in the 
Assembly, otherwise they may bring in a 
volume against one vote. 

It was moved by many to delay the trans- 
mitting of the Assembly's votes till to-morrow, 
that the dissenting reasons may be brought in 
to-morrow; which Mr Ney promised. 

Others said, Delay is dangerous, because 
false copies of those votes are gone abroad, 
and reports that the Assembly will not per- 
mit men to teach their children and ser- 
vants, or to expound Scripture in any case. 

It was resolved upon the question, That the 
votes of the Assembly shall be sent up this 
afternoon to the committee of plundered 
ministers. Before which vote Mr Ney pro- 
fessed that if he and others dissenting might 
not have leave to enter their reasons with 
the votes, they will take another way, and 
shall not be obliged to enter their reasons 
afterward. So they were left at their liber- 
ty to enter their reasons or not. Then rose 
a great debate. Mr Ney and others alleged 
the Assembly denies liberty of entering rea- 
sons ; the Assembly professed they do give 
liberty to give in reasons. 

It was put to the question, That the dis- 
senting brethren have been left to their 
liberty this day of entering their dissent and 
their reasons. There were no Noes, but 
the Independents' and Mr Wilson's ; Mr 
Marshall, Ilerle, Calamy, Corbet and young 
Mr Wilkinson neither stood up to the ayes 
nor the noes. These words " both before 
and after the vote of sending up the ad- 
vice" were added by a second vote [to] that 
which was last voted. 

It was moved, That another vote may be 
sent up with the former, that is, that it may 
be voted that the dissenting brethren desired 
respite till to-morrow, and that the Assem- 
bly refused it, partly being engaged by pro- 
mise to deliver their advice this day to the 
committee, partly to take off the great scan- 
dal by copies of the Assembly's votes going 
abroad. So this was put to the question 
and resolved. 



Sept. 6. 

THAT THE CHURCH BE GOVERNED BY 
SEVERAL SORTS OF ASSEMBLIES. 

The proposition to be debated concerning* 
several kinds of assemblies was taken into 
consideration. 

Mr Goodwin and others moved to ex- 
plain the subject of the proposition, — the 
Church, whether it be meant of a national 
church. 

Ans. Church is taken here generally, as 
1 Cor. xii. 28. 

Mr Herle said, If the word Church be 
taken indefinitely, then the matter being 
necessary, that is, government, it will be all 
one with an universal proposition, that every 
church is to be governed oj several kinds of 
assemblies ; which cannot hold true, for a 
church may be alone in an isle. 

Mr Rutherford said, This will not follow. 

I said, The Church of England is intend- 
ed, which, by our Covenant, we are to en- 
deavour to reform, it is eo intuitu that is 
debated. 

Mr Henderson said so too, adding, That 
this debate needs not, for divines dispute de 
regimine ecclesice, and it is well known 
what they mean. 

It was at last agreed that the word 
Church is used here, not for any design, but 
only to bring in the dispute of several sorts 
of assemblies, and that no other use shall be 
made of the word Church in this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr Marshall, Dr Gouge, and Mr Cala- 
my, offered this argument, It is agreeable 
to the Scripture that the church be govern- 
ed by parochial assemblies, by classical as- 
semblies, and by synods. Ergo, the propo- 
sition is true. They said, The first two 
kinds of assemblies are already agreed upon 
in the Assembly, so it rests only to prove 
synods. 

Mr Burrowes and Mr Goodwin answered, 
That the Assembly hath not proved yet 
that where there was a presbyterial clas- 
sical government, that there was any 
power of government in congregations 
within themselves. 

Mr Ney added, That the Assembly hath 
not yet voted any acts of government in a 
congregation, except acts of the power of 
order, such as a single minister may do; 
and if this bo all we mean in this proposi- 
tion, that they shall grant synods may go- 
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vera in that sense, for it is not yet voted 
that a congregation may suspend from the 
sacrament. 

I said, This little was voted of church 
government in congregations, presbyteries, 
and synods. 

It was offered by the Independents to 
agree to the proposition in the sense of the 
argument. So the proposition was voted. 

I offered this as the next proposition to 
be debated, These assemblies are congrega- 
tional, classical, and synodical, which was 
voted to be debated. Then rose a debate 
about the order of debating these three; 
because the first two are agreed in the As- 
sembly. 

It was moved to go next to debate the 
synods, which was voted. 

September 9. 

MOTION AND CAUSES OF A FAST IN REGARD 
OF THE BLOW GIVEN TO THE GENERAL 
ARMY IN THE WEST. 

It was moved by Mr Newcomen, Mr 
Palmer, and applauded by others, that the 
Assembly should express their consciences 
in exhorting the Parliament to further 
humiliation, and to consider the Causes 
that have provoked God to this blow in the 
West. 

Mr Valentine moved this one cause, That 
the loss of Bristol and of the West was the 
occasion of calling in of the Scots, and 
making the Covenant, and so long as our 
spirits were warm about it we prospered, 
but now the covenant is slighted and for- 
gotten. 

Mr Whitaker added, The divisions of pro- 
fessors, yea their lying, slandering, and sur- 
prising one of another. 

Mr Seaman added, That though some 
course be taken against scandalous ministers, 
no course taken with scandalous and pro- 
fane people. 

Mr Ney added, Miscarriages and faults in 
our armies. 

This debate was broken off with a prayer 
by the Prolocutor that God would guide and 
direct us in finding out the causes. 

Then Mr Henderson moved to consider 
of the neglect of reformation. This was 
seconded by Mr Rutherford and me. I 
said, I trust the Parliament will take an 
admonition from the Assembly, as David, 



Psal. cxli. 5, and that it lies in them to give 
a testimony to the truth in admonishing the 
Parliament wherein they conceive they nave 
neglected reformation. 

Mr Calamy said, There are false causes 
suggested in the city, as, that this blow was 
given at that very time when the Assembly 
was upon a way of suppressing the Anabap- 
tists and Antinomians, and the like. The 
danger was represented to this effect, The 
Lord General's foot army lost, and forced 
(being defeated [deserted] by the horse which 
had broken through to shift for themselves), 
through want of provision, to render all their 
arms, except that every officer above a corpo- 
ral got his sword and his pistol away ; 26 can- 
non taken, and all their ammunition ; Ply- 
mouth in great danger, and scarcely tenable. 
The King hath an army of sixteen thousand, 
and may now easily get more ; he is got in 
betwixt the Lord General's horse and Mid- 
dleton's horse, and is like to cut off either 
the one or the other very quickly, and then 
approach to London. There are none to go 
and meet him but Manchester's army, and 
they like to break among themselves, divi- 
sions being now grown so great betwixt 
Cromwell and Crawford, &c, and, it may 
be, come too late. Cromwell and his party 
have also given a remonstrance of their 
grievances to Manchester, and begin to show 
themselves very much. All this falls in when 
the Parliament makes so great difficulty in 
passing the ordinance about ordination. Many 
among them will not acknowledge those par- 
ticulars voted in the Assembly, That they 
would put in their ordinance that clause left 
out, " That Ordination is an ordinance of 
Christ," " That ministers are set over peo- 
ple in the Lord." These clauses Sir Harry 
Vaine and Sir Arthur Haslerig quarrelled 
mightily at yesternight, in Wareston [Wor- 
cester] House ; and when these things are 
opposed, what hopes are there of carrying 
the whole government and directory ? ' 

Mr Goodwin said, The breach of covenant 
should not be charged upon men, because 
men took it in different senses, and each 
was left to his own sense ; and it was often 
professed that there should be liberty to de- 
bate fully from the word of God, and the 
example of lleformed churches should be no 
prejudice to that free debate ; and that it is 
a great wrong that it hath been alleged in 
books, those that admit not the government 
of Scotland break the Covenant. 

Mr Seaman moved, That we should peti- 
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tion the King to take the Covenant, and that 
the Assembly should offer him some satis- 
faction concerning their convening and sit- 
ting, it being contrary to his proclamation, 
which was sent out in opposition to the or- 
dinance of Parliament calling them. 

Mr Calamy said, It is a judgment on us 
(and so a fruit of sin) that the uniformity 
and unity which we have sworn to endea- 
vour is not yet obtained, but rather more 
division, both in the Assembly and in the 
armies ; yea, that the Assembly hath not 
endeavoured after uniformity as they ought 
to have done. 

Mr Ney said, The Assembly differeth as 
much amongst themselves as against his 
party ; for there are divers in the Assem- 
bly that think there is no synopsis nor in- 
stitution of government in Scripture ; then 
others deny the institution of ruling elders 
in Scripture, or that they should vote in 
presbyteries, communibus suffragiis, and 
that were the government of Scotland laid 
before us, he and his party would come 
nearer to it in many things than divers of 
this Assembly' will do in other things. He 
added, There are some in the Assembly who 
deny excommunication. 

Mr Herle added, That the Assembly 
hath not endeavoured so much as they might 
reformation, but delays; and that people will 
make this observation, that those in the city 
and in the parliament who were most for- 
ward, are taken off with employments in the 
customs, excise, armies, and that many of 
the Assembly who have good benefices in the 
country have got sequestrate livings in and 
about the city, and so make double benefit, 
and therefore make the less haste. He said, 
It is credibly reported that the Lord Gen- 
eral's army have not spoken right of this 
Assembly, and that that army hath been 
principled to think that this war is only de- 
fensive, and that they may not assault, 
whereas the war is offensive against those 
who guard and strengthen themselves against 
the justice of the state. 

M. de la March wished us to go higher 
than yet we have gone, to the first authors 
of the war and opposers of reformation ; that 
it is in vain to petition those, as was moved, 
but rather to think what may be done against 
them, meaning the King. 

Mr Palmer said, The second article of the 
Covenant is broken by the generality of this 
Assembly : for what we believe in our con- 
sciences to be heresy or schism, we are 



obliged to endeavour the extirpation of it 5 
now we have not endeavoured the extir- 
pation of Anabaptism and Antinomian— 
ism, and those that maintain liberty of* 
conscience, an inlet of whatsoever is con- 
trary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness. 

Dr Burgesse added, The abuse of the 
Beggar's Feast, where men of quality are 
present. 

Mr Ney said, The Assembly is not guilty 
of neglect in extirpation of Anabaptism and 
Antinomian ism, for they have no power to 
suppress, and God requires no more of us 
than he hath given us power to do ; and, he 
said, though he be clear in his judgment for 
the baptism of children, yet he would be 
loath to call a conscientious abstaining from 
the baptism of children, schism. 

Mr Bridge moved, concerning that se- 
cond article, That the Assembly hath not 
done enough against Prelacy, for they have 
never declared it unlawful. 

Mr Ney answered, That is not commit- 
ted to this Assembly, but particularly ex- 
empted in the ordinance. He added, That 
the institution of this fast was only in rela- 
tion to Ireland. 

Mr Young said, There was a second ordi- 
nance expressing those causes of the fast 
that concern England, and a confession of 
the sins of England. 

Mr Palmer and Dr Temple added some- 
what about jails, and ale-houses, and bawdy- 
houses; that there is great villany in all 
these. 

Mr Tuckney said, Whereas, in former 
times, there was great complaint of oppres- 
sions, now many trusted and employed by 
the Parliament do as much oppress, and 
carry themselves as proudly. 

Mr Case said, Many of their committees 
carry things so, that the godly party are 
much oppressed, and malignants escape. 

Mr Herle said, He hath not been able, 
in three quarters of a-year, to get a petition 
heard for a just debt to one killed in their 
service ; that their justice is more mild than 
their mercy, and they hurt their friends 
more than their enemies. 

Mr Burrowes said, Their officers exact 
intolerable fees. 

Mr Seaman said, Things are managed 
partially in sequestrations, and converted to 
private uses. 

Mr Calamy said, Many raise their for- 
tunes in these troublesome times ; that this 



is no time for men to seek great things for 
themselves, especially when many serve the 
King for nothing. 

Mr Herle said, Some have £20,000 a- 
year from the Parliament. 

Mr Palmer said, There is no justice ex- 
ecuted upon delinquents according to the 
Covenant. 

Mr Chambers said, Some of those pri- 
soners, whom the Parliament did let go, are 
turned our greatest scourges. 

Mr Case said, There is not a delinquent 
brought to a committee, but he hath fnends 
there to plead for him. 

Dr Burgesse said, Ministers are thrown out 
upon one witness's testimony, and that with- 
out oath, which the High Commission would 
not do. 

It was committed to a select committee 
"to draw up these and the like causes. 

Mr Ney added, That soldiers have had 
"their pay and free quarter too ; that many 
places have found themselves as much op- 
pressed by the Parliament forces as by the 
^nemy ; that they have forced places to de- 
clare themselves for the Parliament, and 
"then left them as a prey to the enemy. 

Memorandum. 

The news of the sad blow in the West 
<3ame to the House of Commons on Saturday 
Xast, at that same instant when they were 
.going on upon the matter of Ordination, 
against that which was advised by the As- 
sembly, being resolved not to acknowledge 
"the ordination of ministers to be an ordi- 
nance for Christ. These sad news took 
"them off that debate. 

Memorandum. 

The same night, Sept. 9, came the news 
to us from Scotland of the ruining of our 
*fien that came against the Irish near Perth, 
a *id of the enemy's getting their cannon and 
a **ms ; so that the coinciding of so many 
e vils call for great humiliation. 

Memorandum. 

This blow, in the West, was given the day 
^£\er the last monthly humiliation : whereas 
°yir fasting weeks use to be weeks of mer- 
c i«8, even then got we the blow. 

It is also to be marked this hath lifted 
^* p the enemy : when we were about the 
ending of propositions of peace to the 



King, they were not sent nor ready when 
the King was low; now when they are ready 
he prosper eth, which is a sign of a con- 
tinuing war. 

Sept. 10. 

Report was made from the Committee, of 
the Causes of humiliation ; wherein first they 
make a preface upon occasion of the breach 
in the West ; then they draw up the causes 
in four kinds : 1. The sins of the Assembly. 
2. Of the Parliament. 3. Of the Armies. 
4. Of the People. 

The sins of the Assembly in nine points : 
1. Neglecting attendance in the Assembly, 
though the affairs be so important ; late 
coming ; 2. Absence from the prayers ; 3. 
Reading and talking in time of debates ; 4. 
Neglect of committees ; 5. Some speak too 
much, some too little; 6. Indecent behaviour; 
7. Unseemly language, and heats upon it ; 8. 
Neglect of trying ministers ; 9. Members of 
the Assembly driving on parties, or being 
frightened with needless jealousies. 

Mr Henderson wished that the causes of 
the Assembly's humiliation might be rather 
taken from the former corruptions in this 
church, and their own guiltiness therein, 
than to lay open their secret disorders now, 
the other was known and public, but secret 
faults are to be secretly confessed. 

The sins of the Armies in three points : 1. 
Emulations among commanders, and other 
officers, whereby many opportunities have 
been lost ; 2. Looseness abounding, gaming, 
swearing, scoffing, drunkenness, and other 
profaneness in the armies, and discouraging 
of godly ministers; 3. Wanting of disci- 
pline, protecting malignants, and oppressing 
the godly, and taking of free quarter, even 
where they get pay and contribution. 

The sins of the Parliament in twelve 
points, 1. In not pressing the covenant: 
many have not seen it, the breakers of it 
not punished ; 2. In not suppressing Ana- 
baptist and Antinomian ministers ; 3. In 
not minding reformation of religion in the 
first place, and expediting the same; 4. 
Many sins not punished, and scandalous 
persons, who abuse their ministers; incest it- 
self not punished ; 5. Not owning of many 
truths, for fear to be deserted by a party 
engaged in the contrary errors ; 6. The in- 
tolerable fees, and other exorbitances of 
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committees and officers entrusted by them ; 
7. Many of their friends suffer, and their 
wrongs not redressed ; 8. Not punishing of 
delinquents ; 9. Self ends, and carnal policy, 
and putting ill men in offices ; the great in- 
comes of some new invented offices; 10. 
Obstruction of justice, and of relieving the 
armies; 11. Their intentions declared in a 
late ordinance for selling church lands, which 
might have been employed for buying in 
impropriations, and maintaining poor minis- 
ters; 12. No care for catechising the igno- 
rant. 

Mr Rous and Mr Tait came in, and when 
the Assembly inclined to go on upon the 
sins of the People, 

Mr Ney moved (and Mr Rous seconded 
him), That, in their presence, those that 
concern the Parliament may be debated, 
that their judgment may be known ; so they 
spake in justification of the Parliament in 
divers of those particulars, and further de- 
sired that the Assembly may not pass any 
judgment upon the Parliament's guiltiness 
in these points, but put it to the Parliament 
to examine their own consciences whether 
they be not guilty in such and such things. 
This motion I did second for shortening the 
debates, there being no possibility of ending 
the several articles this day, if we shall de- 
bate them positively. So that way of ex- 
pression was ordered. 

The sins of the People: 1. Extreme pro- 
faneness, scorn of the present hand of God ; 
2. Duties of humiliation among professors 
neglected; private houses full before, now 
churches empty ; Moses' hands fall down ; 3. 
The pride ol our hearts not broken, curling 
of hair, patching, bare breasts, painting ; 4. 
Divisions not only in opinion but affection, 
among those who profess to partake in the 
like precious faith ; 5. These divisions, fo- 
mented by carnal policies, false reports, jea- 
lousies, sidings, tale-bearings among people ; 
6. Unthankiulness for so great mercies 
since this parliament, murmuring under 
every affliction, and in every miscarriage, 
not judging ourselves, but growing bitter 
against the instruments ; 7. Neglect of per- 
sonal and family reformation; 8. Carnal 
confidence, and general security under these 
awakening judgments. 

Mr Ney said, The Parliament being a ci- 
vil court, cannot be charged with not mind- 
ing religion in the first place, for it may be 
fit to begin with civil things. 



Mr Palmer said, Hezekiah is commend- 
ed for trusting in the Lord ; and in testi- 
mony of that, though he came after a wick- 
ed king, he began with reformation in the 
first year, and the first month. 

Post Meridiem. 

The Assembly further debated the Causes 
of humiliation, and, in end, resolved not to 
present them to-morrow to the Parliament ; 
both because they could not perfect them, 
and because divers in the Assembly thought 
the Parliament would not take it well ; and 
that it becomes not them to lay open the 
nakedness of the fathers of the common- 
wealth ; and because the Independents were 
like to give in reasons against these things. 

Sept. 13. 

THE QUESTION OF SYNODS STATED, AND OF 
ORDINATION BY PREACHING PRESBYTERS. 

The Causes of humiliation were re-com- 
mitteed. 

The Assembly returned to that where 
they left. These several sorts of assemblies 
shall be debated in this method, sy nodical, 
classical, and congregational. This was the 
thing ordered for debate. 

Mr Bridge said, Synods are not constant 
meetings as the congregational and classical 
are intended to be, and so should not be 
sorted with these. It was voted that this 
proposition shall be debated, That Synods 
,-are one of these sorts of assemblies whereby 
the church may be governed. 

Mr Goodwin said, He would know how 
many degrees of synods we make, and whe- 
ther these be several sorts, as classes and 
synods are several sorts. 

Mr Seaman said, We are now upon a dif- 
ferent notion, betwixt a presbytery and sy- 
nod, not betwixt one synod and another. 

Mr Ney said, He thinks we shall never 
find but two sorts of assemblies in Scripture; 
that the Assembly hath not granted any 
distinction of synods and classes. Ans. It 
is stated for debate, and if we prove not a 
synod distinct from a classis, let us succumb ; 
that the synod, Acts xv., was made up out 
of two classes. 

Mr Rous and Mr Brown brought in, 
from the House, the ordinance about ordina- 
tion. He said, There is no alteration but 
that about the sending out of ministers; 
that it is an ordinance of Christ is not put 
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i the body, but preamble, thus : That it is 
lanifest, by the word of God, that no man 
lght to take upon him the office of a mi- 
ister except he be lawfully called and or- 
ained thereto ; and that ordination that is 
i outward solemn setting apart of a man to 
le work of the ministry is an ordinance of 
hrist. 

They left out that which the Assembly 
ad added in their explanation, By preach- 
ig presbyters, with prayer and imposi- 
on of hands. 

Mr Marshall said, This which the House 
srth put in the ordinance is more than the 
.ssembly desired in the Directory first sent 
p, though they have left out somewhat of 
le Assembly's last explanation, sent to the 
louse for their information. 

Mr Vines said, The ordinance defines or- 
ination so generally, that if a congregation 
o but choose a man, and meet together and 
ray, he is ordained by this description of 
rdination, an outward solemn setting apart 
: a man to the work of the ministry ; this 
tay be done, and the ordinance of Christ 
ot performed. 

Mr Rutherford added, The ordinance 
saves a latitude that ordination by people 
i an ordinance of Christ. 

Mr Rous said, The ordinance speaks ex- 
ressly of ordination by presbyters, and if 
le ordination be taken all together, it makes 

dear. 

SosaidMrTait. 

Mr Seaman desired, If the House cannot 
flow the description which was sent to them, 
mt they would hold out no description of 
rdination at all ; for Socinians will say so 
rach of ordination as is said in the ordi- 
ance, and will allow of ordination by 
reaching presbyters as valid. 

Mr Palmer said, The ordinance makes, 
ideed, ordination by preaching presbyters 
wful and valid, but it doth not restrain or- 
nation to be performed by them more 
an others, but that others may do it as 
ill as they ; especially that being offered 
r the Assembly, and laid aside by the Par- 
ment. 

Mr Rous and Mr Tait did both say, 
lat the ordinance holds out ordination to 

valid, because done by presbyters, that is 

the preamble, ordination by prelates be- 

y presbyters, &c. 
r Marshall and Mr Herle said, They 
Ould not press that imposition of hands is 
ordinance of Christ, but only that ordina- 



tion by preaching presbyters is an ordinance 
of Christ. 

It was voted, That the Assembly should 
desire of the House to add in the pream- 
ble, ordination by preaching presbyters; 
for the other, That imposition of hands is 
an ordinance of Christ, the Assembly laid 
it aside, because it may breed debate in 
the House. 

Mr Ney said, There is no ordination in 
the New Testament but there is imposition 
of hands with it. 

Mr Herle said, There is ordination, Tit. 
i. 5, yet no imposition of hands there. 

It was put to the question, and concluded 
by plurality of voices, That nothing shall be 
added concerning imposition of hands, but 
that it should go so, simply, " Ordination by 
preaching presbyters is an ordinance of 
Christ:" which Mr Marshall (not contra- 
dicted by any) expounded in this sense, That 
where there is ordination, preaching presby- 
ters must be in the quorum, not that no 
other may act in the business. This took off 
my objection, That the Assembly hath voted 
the power of ordering of the whole work of 
ordination belongs to the whole presbytery, 
and that prayer and imposition of hands be- 
longs to tne preaching presbyters. 

Mr Marshall moved, That the Assembly 
would give Mr Bolles* [Bowies'] letters of 
recommendation to the city of York, which 
was Mr Bolles* own desire. 

Dr Burgesse and Mr Seaman opposed the 
motion. 

Mr Marshall declared that Mr Bolles is 
in orders already. 

Mr Seaman said, He heard he is only a 
deacon, and there hath been a debate in the 
Assembly, whether such an one must not 
have anew ordination. 

Mr Marshall, in answer to this, said, He 
knows he hath ministered the sacraments, 
and he puts it out of question ; and therefore 
desired that some may be appointed, in name 
of the Assembly, to write letters of recom- 
mendation : which was voted to be done by 
Mr Marshall and Mr Palmer. 

Sept. 16. 

ARGUMENT FOR SYNODS FROM ACTS XV. 

This proposition (for clearing what is 
meant by synods) was stated for debate, — 
The Scripture holds forth another sort of 
assemblies for the government of the Kirk 
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beside classical and congregational, which 
we call synodical. 

Dr Gouge offered the argument from 
Acts xv., That in Jerusalem there were 
both congregational, and classical, and syno- 
dical assemblies. 

Mr Ney said, It hath never yet been dis- 
puted whether those many congregations in 
Jerusalem had any government within them- 
selves or not. 

Mr Rous returned from the House with 
their addition of those words, " Ordination 
by preaching presbyters." So a commit- 
tee of eight was appointed for naming the 
men. 

Dr Gouge said, The assembly, Acts xv., 
is neither congregational nor classical, which 
appears both by the matter handled and 
by the persons sent: it was made up of 
the elders of several churches, and did pre- 
scribe things to several churches. 

Mr Goodwin propounded his scruples 
about this argument from Acts xv. He 
said, The Assembly hath voted a presbytery 
from Acts xv., therefore now we cannot 
find a synod out of it. 

Ans. We prove both from Matt, xviii. : 
and Acts xv., if we take the whole chapter 
together, proves both. Acts xv. 4, 6, 22, was 
voted to prove elders meeting together for 
acts of government. So the Assembly 
brought it to prove government, not pres- 
byterial government ; and having proved a 
government in the hands of those elders, 
much more they might govern classically. 

Mr Herle offered the argument in this 
form, That assembly which was made up of 
the officers of several churches more than 
congregationally distinct, was a synod. But 
this, Acts xv., was such. Ergo, That the 
commissioners of Antioch were members of 
the synod it is clear from ver. 12, 22. 

Mr Reynolds said, Acts xv. holds out two 
synods. 

Mr Goodwin said, We go upon one prin- 
ciple, he goes upon another ; for he holds 
this was a reference by way of arbitration, 
and no more. 

Mr Seaman objected, That Mr Goodwin 
and Mr Ney, in their epistle before Mr 
Cotton's book, acknowledge that the meet- 
ing, Acts xv., was of the messengers of two 
several churches electively. 

Mr Goodwin answered, They meant that 
the church of Antioch had made choice of 
the church of Jerusalem to refer the busi- 
ness to: that messengers were sent from 



Antioch to debate with them, and to have 
their judgment ; that there is no more but 
the decision of that one church ; that Acts 
xvi. 4, the boy par a are attribute to those 
of Jerusalem. Ans. It may suffer this 
sense, those that were met in Jerusalem, 
so our translation imports. 

Also, in their letters they write in name 
of the church of Jerusalem only ; ver. 2, 
4, " Some went out from us." Ans. It is not 
said the elders of Jerusalem, but the el- 
ders. 2. It is said, ver. 1, the seducers 
came out from Judea. 

Again, they choosed some of their own 
company, ver. 22, 27, 31. Ans. That is, 
some of the synod. 

Again, Acts xxi. 25, the elders of Jeru- 
salem take the advice upon themselves only. 
Ans. They did it for their part. So may 
the ministers of London speak of what is 
done in this Assembly. Ans. To all these, 
the elders of Jerusalem had not power 
to command other churches; this Assem- 
bly hath voted already acts of government 
in that place. Now they had not power to 
govern other churches. 

He told reasons of their sending to Jeru- 
salem : 1. Because the word of God came 
out from them. 2. The seducers came out 
from thence. 3. The apostles were there. 
Ans. They had another reason for it, 
that was, to stop and suppress those that 
troubled the church, and they could not 
compesce. 

Mr Goodwin answered to what I had 
said against his exceptions : — 

1. That the manner of the Scriptures is, 
when it speaks of the elders of a church, 
to mention the name of the place. Ans. 
But not in only, but of, as Apoc. ii., the 
angel of Ephesus ; beside, it is not said, Acts 
xvi. 4, elders of the church in Jerusalem, 
as the church in Ephesus, Acts xvi. [xx. 
17.] 

2. That if it were a synod, it were a pre- 
judice that the letters should run from a 
part only in their name. Ans. The letters 
go in name of all. 

3. That those, ver. 22, were of the church 
of Jerusalem ; then it is said, "with the whole 
church," and " principal men among the bre- 
thren." Ans. That was Joseph Barsabas, 
[Acts i. 23]; this Judas Barsabas. [Acts 
xv. 22]. 

4. That they needed not send these to 
the churches if they had some of their own 
number there, and those messengers might 
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i»ve delivered the decrees which the apostles 
lid themselves, and that occasionally. Ans. 
Nothing more ordinary to synods. 

5. That a reference and arbitration puts 
an authority in men's hands. Ans. But 
hen that authority had only been over 
\.ntioch. 

Mr Goodwin said, They that came from 
^.ntioch were no otherwise present in that 
jasembly than the commissioners of the 
Jhurch of Scotland are present in this 
iLssembly. 

Ans. Then they could not have written 
© to the Church of Antioch more than this 
Assembly can write so to the Church of 
Scotland. 

Mr Calamy said, If they waive this ar- 
gument, he would know from what other 
icripture they will prove synods for deliber- 
ation and advice. 

It was voted that the argument from 
Acts xv. is not yet answered. 

Mr Marshall delivered to the Assembly 
the order of the House of Commons con- 
cerning an Accommodation (which he had 
a^ot from a member of the House, as he 
said) desiring a meeting of the Grand Com- 
mittee about it. 

Sept. 17. 

MORE OF ACTS XV. 

Mr Seaman urged this argument, That 
place of Scripture which proves that all the 
churches in the world may convene to de- 
termine controversies of faith, as an ordi- 
nance of Christ, that place proves synods as 
a different kind of assemblies from congre- 
gations and classes. But by the opponents' 
confession, the place, Acts xv., proves so 
xnuch. 

Mr Goodwin said, They do in that epis- 
tle deny that this was a formal synod, made 
up of commissioners of several churches, 
but a reference by way of arbitration ; by 
the same reason one church may address 
themselves to more, as the church of An- 
'*och did address themselves to one church ; 
*Hd by the same reason one church may 
5 Hailenge another church offending ; that it 
^as an assembly electively met ; that they 
*ere not bound to address themselves to 
•he neighbour churches; but they made 
*h*ice of the church of Jerusalem. 

Mr Seaman urged, They do in that epis- 
ie grant that the officers of many several 



churches may meet for deciding controver- 
sies of faith. 

Mr Seaman acknowledged, That divines 
use oftimes promiscuously the names of 
classes and synods : he cited Festus Hom- 
mius,in his HarmoniaSynodorum Hoilan- 
dicarum, holding that there are four kinds 
of assemblies, consistorium, classis or syno- 
dus diocesana, synodus provincialis, and 
synodus nationalis. 

Mr Marshall said, They grant in that 
epistle there may be a meeting of the de- 
puties of all churches for deciding contro- 
versies ; now a meeting of all churches can- 
not be either congregational or classical, but 
must be a synod. 

Mr Calamy said, This was not a reference 
by way of arbitration, then it binds only 
those that made the reference, neither could 
the parties that made reference debate in 
the business. 

Mr Seaman said, They did acknowledge 
in the propositions of Accommodation, an- 
other Kind of assemblies beside congrega- 
tional, that is, a fixed assembly of the elders 
of several neighbouring churches ; now they 
must acknowledge a third sort, that is, occa- 
sional synods. 

Mr Bridge offered new answers to the 
argument from Acts xv. He said, There 
were not elders of other churches but Jeru- 
salem. 

1. None else are mentioned. 

2. They that came with Paul are not 
called elders but rues. 

3. That the elders, Acts xvi. 4, were 
only of Jerusalem, compare xv. 22, 23, 
24 ; these elders were only of Jerusalem. 

4. " We gave no such command," — this, 
if spoken by others than those of Jerusalem 
could not satisfy, for it was said they came 
from Jerusalem. 

5. Whitaker calls it only a meeting of 
those that were at Jerusalem. And where 
we say there was authority exercised over 
other churches, he answered, the elders of 
Jerusalem might do all that was done, they 
say, " If ye do these things ye shall do 
well." 

That the brethren wrote the letters, yet 
we will not say they had authority over 
other churches. 

That if there was any authority over 
other churches, it flowed from the apostles. 

Dr Smith said, Acts xxi. 25, the Greek 
word signifies the sending of epistles with 
authority. 
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Mr Bridge said, If the people consent, 
then so may the elders be understood to 
consent. 

2. That " brethren" are the same with 
"church" in the former verse, therefore 
cannot be elders. 

Mr Goodwin said, Elders, chap, xvi., are 
the same [as] Acts xv. 4 ; for ver. 2, they 
said to the apostles and elders at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Arts. It is eis to Jerusalem. 

He said, the binding or burthen is only 
doctrinally, but those burthens are not, boy 
fiara ra Ktupifitva ; that James saith, eyw 
jtyxrw, that the elders joined more ; that in 
regard of the apostles it might bind all the 
churches. 

It was put to the question, That Acts xv. 
proves another kind of assembly for the 
government of the church beside congrega- 
tional and classical. 

The next proposition stated for debate 
was this, That those assemblies which we call 
synodical are made up of pastors and teach- 
ers, and other church governors. 

Sept. 18. 

OF THE MEMBERS OF A SYNOD. 

Report was made of ten of the Assembly, 
and thirteen of the city of London to be 
the twenty-three appointed to ordain, and 
whose names should be offered to the House, 
which was voted. 

Mr Ney quarrelled at the state of the 
question about the members of a synod. 

I desired to add, They being delegate 
thereto in opposition to the Remonstrants. 

Mr Seaman said, The Belgic form is, 
that no minister is a member of a provincial 
synod but such as have commission ; nay, 
that if there be two or three pastors in a 
congregation, only he that hath commission 
from the consistory is admitted a member 
of the classis. 

Mr Ney, Mr Bridge, Mr Reynolds said, 
The proposition stated thus is exclusive, 
whereas other Protestant writers acknow- 
ledge others beside church officers may 
have a decisive voice in councils ; that is, all 
idoneous persons. 

An*. I. None but officers had voice in 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, priests, elders, and 
scribes ; so in extraordinary synods, 2 Kings 
vi. 32 ; Ezek. viiL 1 ; Jer. xix. 1. 

2. Councils are that in the church which 



parliaments are to the kingdom ; that is, 
presentative bodies, Matt, xviii. 17. 

3. None but the apostles and elders, Adas 
xv. 6. 

4. Synods do govern the church, there- 
fore the members must be church gover- 
nors, 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

5. None but church officers are constitu- 
ent members of a parochial eldership, faar 
less of a synod ; if not in levioribus, far less 
in gravioribus. 

6. By that course, a congregation may- 
send twenty or forty able men, if they have 
so many, to a synod ; and so there may be 
more out of office than in- office, not only 
more that are not pastors than are pastors. 

There was a great debate about Provincial 
synods, whether all pastors in the province 
virtute officii, without any other delegation, 
may be members of a provincial synod. 

Here came the letter to the Assembly 
from the synod of North Holland, exhort- 
ing mueh to concord and union. 

Sept. 19. 



THE QUESTION ABOUT THE MEMBERS OF 
SYNODS DEBATED FROM ACTS XV. 

Another letter from Gelderland was 
brought to the Assembly, written by that 
provincial synod which meets but once 
a-year. 

The former proposition was ordered to be 
debated by parts ; and the first part, That 
pastors and teachers are members of sy- 
nods. 

Mr Bridge said, He reads in Whitaker 
a citation out of Luther, that there may be 
a general council of three hundred able 
men, though none of them be pastors and 
teachers. 

That proposition was voted. Next it was- 
ordered, That other chureh governors ar*- 
members of synods. 

Mr Vines said, All this makes but the^ 
matter, not the form; for these are nots-~ 

members of a synod qua tales, but qua de 

legati. 

Mr Reynolds and Mr Ney offered this 
proposition to be next debated : Other ido- — 
neous persons are members of synods. 

He said, Whitaker and Field prove H 
from ancient Councils, that Acts xv. tells u* 
of the brethren ; that is, the whole church r 
now the governors of the church were not 
the whole church. 
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I answered, The whole church could not 
t>e present ; for the Assembly hath voted 
-fcJiey could not meet in one place, especially 
meeting in a private house, as the Magde- 
Imrgians say. I offered the six reasons 
set down before against this proposition. 

Mr Vines said, Other idoneous persons 
cure in a capacity when they are called by 
"fche church. 

He said, All that were in office were not 
members of a Sanhedrim. 

2. That many come to the Parliament 
iwho are not particular officers in the coun- 
ties: that they are representatives when 
"they are sent. 

3. It seemed good to the whole church. 
-*Ans. 1 Kings viii. 62 ; 2. This destroys 
"the former vote of the numerousness of the 
church of Jerusalem. 

4. That synods are not standing courts 
as parochial consistories. Ans. Yet they 
liandle greater matters. 

5. That there will be no confusion, be- 
cause none but those that are called. Ans. 
That will not help it, for they may send 
whom they will. 

He forgot the 4th. 

Mr Marshall said, If jurisdiction be exer- 
cised in a synod, divers of my reasons will 
prove that none but church officers should 
vote there. That Acts xv. proves others 
had a decisive voice, compare ver. 25, 28 : 
" It seemed good to us, when we were come 
together," That brethren are not preachers 
here, for when elders and brethren are 
mentioned together, the brethren are the 
church. Ans. Then the brethren laid on the 
burden, and that is popular government. 
2. Then some that were in the synod are 
not mentioned, that is, some who were nei- 
ther apostles, elders, nor of the body of the 
church. 

Mr Lightfoot said, The brethren are 
meant those of the uncircumcision. 

Mr Calamy said, If the brethren were 
officers, then the decrees should have gone 
out in their name, Acts xvi. 4. That the 
whole multitude kept silence ; that they con- 
sented but not decreed. 

Mr Herle said, We must not loose the 
sense of a place because Brownists abuse it ; 
that delegation and calling avoids the popu- 
lar government. 

Dr Smith said, The brethren are the 
same with the whole church, but they did 
only consent, ow 6\ti e*fc\i?7<a is consen- 
tiente ecclesia. 



Mr Seaman said, There are moral assem- 
blies in which all have interest, but in poli- 
tical assemblies, such as synods, none can 
exercise policy but such as have a politic 
power; that, ver. 1, 2, " the brethren" are 
those of the circumcision; that, ver. 12, "the 
multitude," of those that " came together," 
ver. 6; and that is "the whole church;" that 
the writing of the letter, ver. 22, 23, suppos- 
eth the conclusion, and decision, and vote ; 
which is not mentioned, Acts xv., but, 
chap. xvi. and chap. xxi. Now those breth- 
ren of the circumcision being convinced in 
their judgment, they were content the let- 
ters should go out in their name ; as if the 
Independent brethren should be content 
that what goes out from this Assembly 
should go out in their name. 

Mr Marshall said, The brethren of the 
church might purge themselves of owning 
such a false doctrine, as well as the apostles 
and elders. That it is not yet agreed what 
government shall be exercised by a synod : 
That it will not conclude popular government, 
for none but delegated shall vote, neither 
qua pastor, nor qua brother, but qua de- 
legate. That Judas and Silas might be 
elders of the church of Jerusalem for aught 
we know. 

Ans. But it is granted by themselves, 
that " brethren" is the same, ver. 23, which 
" the whole church" is, ver. 22. Now if the 
whole church was present, it destroys the 
vote of this concerning the church of Je- 
rusalem; and if the whole church voted, 
it establisheth the popular government. 
Again : Why shall not others also be de* 
legate to classes ? 

Mr Marshall answered Mr Seaman, That 
Acts xv. 1, saith not that certain brethren 
taught, but the brethren were taught ; that 
the synodical epistle was agreed in the sy- 
nod, that there was not a second meet- 
ing. 

Mr Vines said against Mr Lightfoot, 
The ahe\<pot is meant of all that were faith- 
ful ; for both James and Peter, when they 
spoke, say, Men and brethren. 

Mr Reynolds, They that wrote, laid on 
the burthen, &c, were members of the sy- 
nod, but such were the brethren ; that the 
church of Jerusalem, being the mother- 
church, might write in another style than 
other churches. 

There rose a very great debate. 

Mr Marshall, Mr Herle, Mr Vines, and 
others pressed that it may be put to the 
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question, "Whether the argument from Acts 
xv. for proof of the proposition (Mr lley- 
noloV argument), be yet answered, as it was 
in the case of Mr Goodwin's argument the 
other day. It was voted by fifteen that 
this shall be put to the question, and by 
thirty -one that it shall not be put. 

Sept. 20. 

THE FORMER DEBATE CONTINUED. 

That which I have argued against, is not 
that any idoneous person may be admitted 
to propound, advise, and debate in a synod, 
for we deny them not deliberative voices ; 
nay, in extraordinary synods such as this is, 
they that are no church officers may vote 
decisively : but in a settled church, that or- 
dinarily any idoneous person may be sent 
as well as church officers, with the power of 
decisive voices, though others grant this (Mr 
Paget, p. 75, Acta St/nodi Vord., sess. 4, 
art. 3), yet I dispute against it. 

1. It is strange to me if the Assembly 
should give people the power of decisive voices 
in synods from Acts xv., having before refused 
them the very interest of presence in classes, 
when Mr Goodwin and Mr Burrowes did 
dispute so much against a classical presbytery 
from 1 Cor. v., that such a presbytery can- 
not act in the presence of that whole church 
whereof they are a presbytery. The Assem- 
bly then denied that that place proves so 
much as the interest of a presence, and that 
upon two grounds chiefly : (1.) Because 1 
Cor. v. must be expounded by 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
*\eiop€$ ; so now Acts xv. 22, 23, may be 
expounded by Acts xv. 6 ; xvi. 4 ; xxi. 25. 
(2.) Mr Herle and Mr Vines did both use 
this argument, that if 1 Cor. v. prove a pre- 
sence, it will prove a power in the people ; 
yet now these very men prove a power in 
the people from Acts xv. If it be said our 
writers run this way, that the whole church 
was in the synod, so the most part think all 
were present, 1 Cor. v. If it be said there 
was excommunication, so is here govern- 
ment. 

2. Mr Marshall confessed there is much 
weight in my arguments brought yesterday, 
supposing any jurisdiction in synods, but 
that the Assembly hath not yet concluded. 
Well, then, the Assembly shall be pre- 
limited in that point of the jurisdiction of 
synods, if they shall now conclude that any 
idoneous persons may be members thereof; 
for, put the case, the Assembly shall after 



find, that a synod may excommunicate, 
then, by that which is now urged (if con- 
cluded), it shall follow that those who are 
not church officers, may have as much power 
in the sentence of excommunication as those 
who are church officers. Besides, this As- 
sembly hath voted, from Acts xv., elders 
meeting together for acts of government, to 
make up the main proposition about pres- 
byterial government; and shall they now 
vote acts of government to be performed by 
those that are not church governors ? 

3. Some of my arguments are not yet 
answered ; for, (1.) Nobody hath affirmed 
that there were any in the Sanhedrim, but 
priests and elders, and it is plain from Acts 
iv. 15—17 [and 23.] I cited also 2 Kings 
vi. 32 ; Ezek. viii. 1 ; Jer. xix. 1, all men- 
tioning the elders only. (2.) Nobody hath 
denied my consequence, that if any .idone- 
ous person may be called to be a member of 
a synod, why not also of a parochial or clas- 
sical eldership ? (3.) Neither is my argu- 
ment, from confusion, taken off ; for, where 
it is said, no idoneous persons but delegates 
are to be admitted, I answer, Congregation* 
may delegate as many as they will. 

Now to the argument from Acts xv., 
brought for the proposition, I answer two 
things : — 

1. By the whole church, ver. 22, may be 
meant the other church governors repre- 
senting the church, as 2 Chron. i. 2, 3, as ver. 
3. Gesnerus understands, by the church, 
the commissioners of the church of Co- 
rinth, sent with Paul, who did represent that 
church in the synod ; and, by the brethren, 
I understand such as Silas, who, I suppose, 
was no elder of Jerusalem, for he had no 
fixed charge, but was a fellow-labourer 
with Paul, Acts xv. 40 ; xvi. 19 ; xvii. 4, 
10 ; and Timothy, Acts xvii. 14, 15 ; xviii. 
5, in their travels. 

2. If the body of the church be meant 
there, it is only thus, that they were ac- 
quainted with the purpose, and consented, 
as Cartw right citeth two examples where 
the people were not present, but consented 
only to, 2 Kings xxiii. 1 ; Acts xxi. 25. I 
add the like, Num. v. 2, 3, with Lev. xiii.: 
The children of Israel did put away the 
lepers, in that they consented and assist- 
ed in executing the thing, and why may 
not the brethren write this synodical epis- 
tle by way of consent as well as the epistle 
to the Galatians (Gal. i. 2) which Paul 
only wrote authoritatively ? 
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One of those expositions must be taken, 
else we shall, 1. Set up popular government ; 
2. Destroy the vote of the Assembly concern- 
ing the church of Jerusalem ; the brethren, 
ver. 23, being confessed to be the same with 
the whole church, ver. 22 : And, if any say 
Brethren are not the whole church, then 
those that dispute for the proposition must 
prove, 1. That those brethren were not 
church officers; 2. That they were dele- 
gate from the church ; 3. That those bre- 
thren had a decisive voice, and were mem- 
bers, even as the apostles and elders, and 
did more than consent. 

Dr Hoile, That the whole church is 
meant of those of the council ; that brethren 
may be meant of other learned men. 

Mr Marshall answered, to that which I 
had said, 1. For the question, it is not in 
the proposition that other church members, 
who are not officers, shall have equal capa- 
city of voting with church officers, and that 
he thinks the Assembly will not own it. 
2. He questions whether anything may be 
done in an extraordinary case, which is 
simply contrary to the word. 

Arts. 1. The proposition gives to those 
idoneous persons as much as tne former two 
gave to pastors and elders. 2. I have not 
said that it is simply unlawful, but in eccle- 
8%a constitutes. 

He grants that, by the whole church, is 
not meant the whole ccetus jidelium, but 
ecclesia synodica, which was made up of 
more than apostles and elders. 

Ans. But the whole church is distinct 
here from the other two, and but a part of 
the synod ; so if he say the whole church 
is meant a part of the synod, where is the 
word used in that sense ? that the case is 
yielded if those brethren were not church 
officers. 

That he finds not elders and brethren 
together, and yet brethren to be apos- 
tles and elders ; that if one should say 
the Parliament, Assembly, and Brethren, 
by brethren must be meant those that are 
none of the two; that my speech makes Silas 
an evangelist, and so eminenter an elder. 
Ans. All goes upon a mistake, for I 
make the brethren distinct from the other 
two. 2. I take his concession that Silas was 
an evangelist ; now, then, he could not be 
called an elder eminenter, for so the apos- 
tles were elders. 3. If by brethren he 
mean some church members, then it may 
be expounded of consent as those other 



places I cited. 4. By chief men among the 
brethren, I understand chief men among 
the prophets and evangelists, ver. 22, 32 ; 
2 Cor. viii. 18, 23. 

That this way brings not in popular go- 
vernment, but only such as are called by the 
church, and that these brethren were dele- 
gates he proved thus : If they were neither 
church officers nor ccetus fidelium> then 
they were select idoneous persons. 

Ans. He cannot prove that they were no 
church officers, for an evangelist was a 
church officer, and prophets too, 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. 

Mr Vines said, Acts xv. being the only 
precedent for ordinary synods, they cannot 
quit their argument. 

Mr Henderson moved, To alter the pro- 
position, that in some cases, and at some 
times, other idoneous persons, &c. 

Mr Gattaker and Mr Ney said, In some • 
cases there may be a church without ruling 
elders, yet they are voiced by the former 
proposition to be members. 

Mr Goodwin said, The proposition is de 
jure constantly and not in cases. 

Mr Herle granted, That in synods which 
exercise government, there can be no mem- 
bers but church officers. 

Mr Marshall added, That all the ordi- 
nary officers were elders or deacons, who are 
here meant in the proposition. 

Ans. The proposition speaks only of 
church officers. 

Mr Reynolds granted, That some differ- 
ence must be made betwixt church officers, 
and those that are not church officers, in 
synods. He offered to alter the proposition 
thus, That other idoneous persons, &c., 
when it shall be deemed expedient. 

So it was voted that these words shall 
be added to the proposition ; and so it was 
voted. 

Memorandum. 

Some did understand the brethren, ver. 
23, to be all one with the whole church, 
ver. 22, in this sense, that the apostles and 
elders aw 6\i] eKKXrjaia ovva^QevTW, that 
is, with all the rest of the meeting, which is 
the multitude, ver. 12 ; as if one snould say, 
The prolocutor and assessors, and the parlia- 
ment men who were present (they being 
also members of the Assembly), with the 
whole Assembly agreed to this or that. 
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Sept. 23. 

There was a new debate of the call or de- 
legation requisite to make men members of 
synods. As for the former of idoneous per- 
sons, the proof of it from Acts xv. was laid 
aside as that which could hardly be made out. 
So the whole was drawn up thus, Pastors and 
teachers, and others, and other church go- 
vernors, as also other idoneous persons, when 
it shall be deemed convenient, are mem- 
bers of those assemblies which we call syno- 
dical, where they have a lawful call there- 
unto : which last clause was added to take 
up the question of delegation, as not being 
universally necessary ; yet a call is neces- 
sary, even in provincial synods, where minis- 
ters are members, not virtute officii (else 
all ministers might be members), but as mi- 
nisters of such a province. 

So that proposition was ordered. 

The next debate was of the division of the 
several kinds of synods. It was ordered 
that this proposition shall be debated. Sy- 
nodical assemblies may be of several sorts, 
as provincial, national, oecumenical. 

Mr Goodwin said, The oecumenical are 
made up of the deputies of those that are 
deputies of churches, that is, of some select 
out of the inferior synods, whereas those 
synods are made up of the commissioners 
of churches which represent them : now the 
oecumenical do not represent the churches, 
but the synods. Yet he and Mr Ney 
pressed, that oecumenical synods may be 
added, with the other sorts in the proposi- 
tion. 

The proposition was ordered. 

The next thing moved for debate was, 
the subordination of these several sorts of 
assemblies. 

Mr Ney said, This Assembly is divided 
in their judgments, — some thinking that the 
power of government is chiefly in the church 
universal, the inferior assemblies being only 
for the relief of it ; others think that the 
power is in congregations, and superior as- 
semblies, for relief and help to them only, 
which latter, he said, is the opinion of the 
most part of this Assembly. 

Mr Henderson said, This subordination 
supposeth there is some power in all these 
from whom the appeal lies. 

Mr Vines said, It is so, and therefore 
the power must be considered before the 



Mr Herle said, Appeals imply not only 
a power but a less power in those from whom 
the appeal lies, and therefore the power of 
congregations must be first debated, whether 
it be less. 

Mr Seaman said, There is a middle way 
betwixt these, that is, touching that com- 
mon power that belongs to all these Assem- 
blies, both doctrinally and diatactically. 
1 This Mr Marshall assented to. 

It was put to the question, That subordi- 
nation of these assemblies, the lesser to the 
greater, shall be next debated, twenty-one 
said ay, and eighteen no. 

Mr Tait and Mr Sallaway moved to ex- 
pedite the Directory. So a Committee of 
eight was named to draw up the preface to 
it : — Mr Goodwin, Mr Bridge, Mr Bur- 
rowes, Mr Vines, Mr Reynolds, Mr Mar- 
shall, Dr Temple, Mr Ney. The Assembly 
requested us to join in the Committee. 

Sept. 26. 

OF THE SUBORDINATION OP ASSEMBLIES. 

Mr Ney spake against the question or- 
dered to be debated, concerning subordina- 
tion, as obscure. 

I said, Subordination is in cases of appel- 
lation, mal-administration, and cases ot ge- 
neral government. 

Mr Marshall said, This question of subor- 
dination supposeth that whatever power a 
congregation hath a classis hath the same. 

1 said, This is far from my thoughts, to 
involve the question of the power into the 
question of subordination, otherwise I should 
not think the debate fair ; but now this pro- 
position will be no prejudice to what shall 
be found by the word of God due to each 
assembly afterward, and that I believe the 
Assembly will own this. 

Dr Burgesse said, It was not meant 
otherwise. 

So Dr Gouge did propose, and Mr Herle 
prosecute, an argument for the proposition 
from the subordination of the eldership of 
Jerusalem to a superior assembly. 

Mr Vines said, If we follow the clue of 
that reason upon which we ground the sub- 
ordination of a congregation to a classis, the 
same clue will lead us to the subordination 
of a classis to a synod, that there was potts- 
tas in Antioch to determine that contro- 
versy, Acts xv., but there was not potentia 
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to do it : they had not so much gifts and 
abilities as to quash that controversy. 

Mr Goodwin said, This argument from 
Acts xv. doth not prove a provincial synod 
nor yet national ; for Antioch and Jerusa- 
lem were neither of one province nor of one 
nation. 

Ans. There is awobos totiktj or peptic tj. 

He said, It will not follow because there 
are two courts in a kingdom, therefore there 
may be four or five. 

He said, We make national synods inde- 
pendent de facto. 

Ans. It is hard that parties and witnesses 
shall be drawn a thousand miles to an oecu- 
menical council. 2. The churches of many 
nations have no communion together as the 
churches of one nation have. 

Mr Marshall said, As long as the reason 
of going higher remains, as long we may go 
higher ; and so a national church shall not 
be independent, in cases which equally con- 
cern many nations, as if a controversy about 
the Covenant of the three kingdoms arise, 
one of the three cannot determine it 
independently, but a synod of all the 
three. 

Mr Seaman answered, to Mr Goodwin, 
That their own way will necessitate them 
to ascend higher ; for when one of their con- 
gregations refers a matter to another, what 
if that other congregation fall in as great 
difficulty or debate, and cannot agree upon, 
must they not still go higher and higher 
till they find some remedy ? 

Mr Vines added, Their way of references 
to elective assemblies makes the way infi- 
nite, for they may go up by a hundred 
steps, but our way, of four or five standing 
courts, makes a man stand, and there cannot 
be infinite steps. 

I added, That when oecumenical synods 
were put in the former proposition, it was 
professed the Assembly's intention was only 
to hold out the being of the thing, and not 
to conclude any question about the power of 
oecumenical councils, or that appeals may lie 
to them from the national. 

Mr Ney said, He supposeth we do not 
mean by subordination that a superior as- 
sembly may take anything out of the hands 
of an inferior assembly. 2. That we make 
it not necessary, necessitate precepti, but 
finis and ex re nata. 3. That sometimes 
we appeal to inferiors, as Isa. i., God ap- 
peals to the heavens, and Isa. v., to his 
people. So he supposeth this of subordina- 



tion puts not any superiority in the greater 
assemblies. 

I denied all the three, and said, They are 
all destructive to the sense of this present 
proposition. 

Mr Marshall said, It must not be taken 
for granted that this proposition of subordi- 
nation imports that the superior assembly 
may take any business out of the hands of 
an inferior assembly, upon a presumed mal- 
administration. 

Mr Goodwin said, Acts xv. will prove a 
jus divinum in cases of reference of diffi- 
cult cases, but will not prove provincial or 
national synods. 

Mr Bridge said, There is no subordination, 
Acts xv., because of the want of potentia 
in Antioch ; for Whitaker saith, Paul and 
Barnabas were able to determine the thing ; 
That there is the same reason for oecumeni- 
cal councils that a nation may be at charge 
to carry witnesses a thousand miles off, as 
witnesses were carried from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, two hundred miles. 

I said, It is not so much the charges, as 
the plucking of men from their country and 
callings so tar off. 

Mr Goodwin said, The consequence which 
he draws from Acts xv. is as if congrega- 
tions in England should refer a case to the 
judgment of New England, that is, elective- 
ly, not being bound to go to any assembly 
in England ; beside, he goeth ascendendo, 
we go also descend endo, that is, in cases of 
maladministration the superior assembly 
may interpose. 

I desired to put the proposition so to the 
question as it may not comprehend oecume- 
nical synods, but those in a nation only ; for 
it was promised before, to assert only the 
on of such assemblies, and beside, it will 
weaken the power of classical, and provin- 
cial, and national assemblies. So the ques- 
tion was framed generally of the subordina- 
tion of assemblies. 

It was voted, That the argument from 
Acts xv. for the subordination of assemblies 
hath not been answered. 

Sept. 27. 

Mr Goodwin's arguments against the sub- 
ordination of assemblies and answer thereto. 

Mr Goodwin produced his five arguments 
against the subordination of provincial sy- 
nods to national, and national to oecumenical. 
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1st. He said, There is no colour in Scrip- 
ture for this subordination of assemblies, 
nay, not so much as for episcopal subordina- 
tion. That Christ in his epistles, Apoc. ii. 
and iii.,challengeth not provincial or national 
synods, but particular churches. Now, if 
Christ were writing to the Church of Scot- 
land, he would challenge the National As- 
sembly. Arts. The epistles are directed 
particularly, because all were not to be com- 
mended : nor all to be challenged, their case 
was not the same but different. 

His 2d argument, That by our principles 
a national synod is independent, and so 
there wants a remedy, if not ejicax, yet 
eMcacissimum ; that some national churches 
(meaning Scotland) have called themselves 
Independent; that a general council must 
have by our rules the greatest assistance 
and authority ; yet for three hundred years 
the church wanted this remedy. 2. The 
most injurious independency will be in a 
national assembly; for when a man is wrong- 
ed by a national synod, and a civil sanction 
upon that, then there is most need of a re- 
medy : that the Jewish Sanhedrim had an 
institution. Arts. The Church of Scotland, 
when they professed themselves to be inde- 
pendent, it is in regard of the civil judica- 
tories, or in regard of other neighbouring 
churches. 2. Universal councils, in those 
things that are within their sphere, have 
power and assistance, but that parties and 
witnesses are not to be brought to a general 
council, I proved yesterday. Mr Cotton 
asserts also the independency of the church 
upon the magistrate. But in some sense 
we acknowledge the dependency of a na- 
tional church upon a oecumenical council in 
cases common to all, or when they are call- 
ed to an account for offence given to other 
churches. 

3d. Either there is the same power in all 
these assemblies, or different : If the same, 
then what good doth it? The Sanhedrim, 
when one did not obey, he was put to death. 
Ans. They have the same power, and more 
also extensively and in degrees. 

4th. If there be so many subordinations, 
representations must be made out of repre- 
sentations, for each congregation cannot 
send to the National Assembly. Now, to 
send a few elders out of many to represent 
others is not warrantable; for, 1. AH re* 
presentations, the more multiplied the more 
weakened, an image of an image. 2. Where 
there is a promise of gifts to a few men to 



represent a nation ; when the Jesuits say 
the Pope may err as a private man, but not 
as pontifex, being ecclesia virtualiter ; 
Davenant answers, he will judge according 
to his private abilities of judgment. That 
the Sanhedrim had God's presence and as- 
sistance according to the weight of the em- 
ployment: that Papists see the strength 
of this argument, therefore hold the Pope's 
infallibility and assistance to that end. 3. 
This will be an assembly of so many bishops. 
4. Where find we such representations call- 
ed a church ? for they are not a body to 
Christ, but representations of his body. 
Are they a church in respect of those whom 
they represent. Ans. In all these he doth 
petere principium. 2. Representations 
multiplied thus are the stronger, as so many 
chemical extractions, the last the best. 3. 
The promise of assistance, Matt, xviii., 
" where two or three" belongs to all synods, 
and the sixth general council applies those 
words to themselves. 4. They are not as 
bishops, for they are neither there constant- 
ly, nor in their own name. 5. They are 
called a church, Matt, xviii., and their 
power is not extrinsical, as bishops was, but 
intrinsical; and some think the synod is 
called the church, Acts xv. 22. 

5th. This subordination of assemblies 
hath not set bounds in the word. God 
never did constitute a church but he set the 
bounds of it, " measure the temple," Apoc. xi. 
If there must be as many subordinations as 
greater bodies, this will multiply to more 
species of assemblies. Then the greater 
churches use to be the most corrupt ; as if 
there had been a common assembly in Asia, 
they had suppressed Philadelphia, which 
was the purest : so some provinces, as in the 
Low Countries, have more powerful ministers 
than others, and shall not God assist these 
few rather than many others? Again, if 
the subordination be because of greater bo- 
dies, the general councils must bind us more 
than all others, till these be repealed by the 
like councils ; so the ancient general coun- 
cils shall bind us still. Now, if the subor- 
dination be qua provincial, or qua national, 
the assembly, Acts xv., was neither national 
nor provincial. It cannot be qua kingdom, 
for that is accidental to a church, beside, by 
that rule, all that were under the Roman 
emperor should be governed by one council. 
Again, this was not God's way among the 
Jews, for when God divided the kingdom 
in two, he did not divide the church*: there 
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i but one church. The church must not 
be conform to this world, as the Apostle 
prefaces, when he is to speak of church 
offices, Bom. xii. If qua national there 
be a subordination, then Lutherans and 
Galvinists in one nation make one synod. 
Again, Wales is a distinct nation from 
England, so there shall be two national 
synods here. When the Jews had not yet 
the land nor cities, yet God appointed the 
way of government unto them; So would 
the apostles have appointed their form of 
government, though Christians had had no 
cities nor kingdoms. 

Ans. Goof hath set such bounds that 
there ought to be assemblies greater or 
lesser, how they shall be constitute, how 
to proceed, by what rule, that there ought 
to be appeals, &c.; but for other circum- 
stances common to civil and ecclesiastical 
bodies, are left to prudence, the same rule 
could not be given to all places. 2. -The 
foundation and rule of a subordination and 
bounds is, that, 1 Cor. xiv., omnia ordine 
et decenter, so as may best do the work, 
and as the churches may agree among them- 
selves. 

Whereas he objects some inconveniences 
of associations, we can object greater incon- 
veniences of not associating : let such course 
be taken, that presbyteries and synods be 
made up of none but good men. The old 
general councils do not bind us except vi 
materia, both because we were never re- 
presented in them, and there were many 
things amiss in them. 

He gave some other positive arguments 
(the former he called negative), — That there 
is no institution for subordination of assem- 
blies, as there is for subordination of officers ; 
That all the steps of subordination, Matt, 
xviii., are expressed in the case of a brother, 
why were they not expressed in the case of 
a church § 

Ans. If there be hopes of gaining our 
brother, I may take six or seven before 
I come to the church, after the two or 
three. 

That the appeals in the Jewish church 
were immediately made to the Sanhedrim, 
and there was no other step. 

Ans. The Sanhedrim sat constantly. 2. 
The land was of so narrow a compass that 
parties and witnesses might be easily brought 
to Jerusalem, especially having so many 
occasions otherwise to draw them thither. 



Sept. 30. 

THE FORMEB DEBATE CONTINUED. 

Mr Rutherford added, to the former an- 
swers, That Acts xv. determines the bounds 
of the power of synods ; as for quantitative 
extension, and local circumscription, there 
needs not an institution of the word for it, 
more than for the extension of a parish or 
parochial eldership. As for that which Mr 
Goodwin gave for a reason of the represen- 
tative church among the Jews, because there 
was a representative worship; he denied 
that there was a representative worship. 
That Jesuits apply that to the Pope, " The 
spiritual man judgeth all things, and is 
judged of no man ;" so an independent con- 
gregation judgeth all within their power, 
but is judged of none above them, except 
by advice, as the Jesuits acknowledge the 
Pope may be. That all Mr Goodwin's ar- 
guments conclude as well against the esse, 
or being of synods, as against their power. 

Mr Goodwin replied, that his argument 
was, There is no bounds in Scripture for 
provincial and national synods, as such ; that 
among the Jews the females were repre- 
sented in the males, at circumcision; that 
Banes [Bayne], in his Diocesans Trial, speaks 
of the representative worship at Jerusalem, 
which was superstitiously imitated in the ca- 
thedral churches; that the people of God at 
home did pray at those hours when the sacri- 
fice was offered in the temple* That, 1. The 
f round of the Pope's supremacy is infallibi- 
ty, which their congregations do abhor. 
2. That the Pope may not be separate 
from, and non-com mun ion ed, as their con- 
gregations may [be.] 3. That they subject 
themselves to the judgment of a synod, Acts 
xvi. 4, which the Pope will not. 4. That 
we make, by the same way, synods national 
to have the Pope's power. 

Ans. 1. In the point that the Pope may 
not be censured by any other, nor effec- 
tually suppressed, in that point Whitaker 
and Amesius use the argument against the 
Pope's exemption from being subject to 
councils ; that national churches cannot be 
judged, as a congregation or the Pope may 
be: let him prove that a national church 
may be excommunicate, by as good argu- 
ments as we bring for subjecting congrega- 
tions to synods, and he shall take it ; that 
Jesuits acknowledge the Pope may be here- 
tical, or profane, &&, and so they cannot 

L 
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deny but men should not so keep fellowship 
with him as otherwise they would. 

He answered to Mr Marshall's replies, 
That the Assembly hath not yet proved that 
the several congregations in Jerusalem had 
a government within themselves, subject to 
another government ; that he grants synods 
according to Acts xv., which proves no 
subordination; that God having appointed 
two remedies, one to tell the church, Matt, 
xviii., another to go to a synod, Acts xv. ; 
but cursitare up and down, and to multiply 
appeals, makes the case endless ; and if ap- 
peals should be multiplied, yet what war- 
rant for going up by so many steps ? for 
Acts xv. binds not to that, else the church 
of Antioch should have taken the nearest 
provincial synod, and not have sent two 
hundred miles to Jerusalem. That when 
there is a controversy there must be a going 
to others, yea, to others and others again, 
till the thing be healed ; but Acts xv. binds 
us to no others but such as we ourselves 
choose, nor to those as standing judges ordi- 
narily, but in that case only ; for the meet- 
ing, Acts xv., did not judge other things 
that concerned Antioch ; As, if the law of 
the kingdom were, that for remedying of 
wrongs men should choose their own judges 
whom they please, it were against that law, 
to get up standing judicatories, one above 
another ; and as a constant moderator in a 
synod is not liked of because it comes too 
near to a prelate, but he must be chosen de 
novo ; yea, the members of synods are cho- 
sen de novo. That as in the subordination 
of civil judicatories there must be a human 
ordinance, as Peter calls it ; so in the sub- 
ordination of ecclesiastical courts there must 
be a divine ordinance. That if there may 
be any other steps, Matt, xviii., as of eight 
or ten, it must be upon probability of win- 
ning our brother, he is not to take ten more 
as a greater number to convince ; but only 
if the brother offending will submit himself 
to the judgment of so many, so that a 
greater number may be taken electively, 
but not in standing way as we make synods. 
That if the analogy from Matt, xviii. holds 
for synods, then they must somewhere have 
the name of the church. That by that ana- 
logy, an oecumenical council must be reme- 
dtum ejicacissimum, and God's providence 
would furnish such a council as some think 
hath never vet been. That representations 
being multiplied grow weaker ; that there 
may be as many able men in a provincial 



synod as in a national, but whatsoever their 
abilities be, as they represent churches, the 
representation is weaker. That the Sanhe- 
drim was assisted because they sat in Je- 
rusalem, the place which the Lord shall 
choose, Deut. xvii., so it was typical. That 
the subordination cannot be qua greater, 
else the determinations of general councils 
not yet repealed shall bind us, quatenus 
they are synods, as the national synods of 
Scotland held long ago bind still. 

Mr Marshall answered to some passages, 
He granted that if a congregation, when 
they cannot end a controversy among them- 
selves, and may, by the advice of some other 
congregation, whom they shall make choice 
of, heal it, there is no need to bring it to 
the Classis. He granted that the Assembly 
hath not vet concluded anything concerning 
the standing or fixedness of synods. That 
the voluntary association of churches makes 
their subordination to synods. That God 
will bless national synods, being rightly ma- 
naged, so far that there shall not be need 
of appealing to oecumenical synods. That 
men's success in synods is not qua repre- 
sentees, but qua fitted for the work. 

Mr Seaman said, If synods be convened 
only electively, the churches choosing suck 
and such whom they will, to get their judg- 
ment in this or that, then they take out of 
the magistrate's hands the power of calling 
synods, though they profess they give more 
to the magistrate than Presbyterians do. 
That if there be no subordination of synods, 
then there may be a final decision in an in- 
ferior synod, and that must be either infal- 
libility, or authority from which there may 
.be no appeal, neither of which can be prov- 
ed. That he knows no divinity in the 
notion of representations ; that men were in 
the ancient synods virtute officii in a dio- 
cesan synod, as also in the provincial ; that 
the general councils were not made up by 
delegation, but of the metropolitans and 
other bishops. 

I added, That whereas Mr Goodwin saith 
that Acts xv. and the analogy, Matt, xviii., 
will not prove standing synods, but elective 
synods, and that for judging that present 
controversy, I answer, He considers not 
cases of common government, and cases of 
scandal and maladministration, for which a 
congregation may be called to an account, 
these are two of Mr Cotton's grounds for 
synods, and they prove the standing and 
fixed synods; yea, Mr Goodwin himself 
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hath confessed in this Assembly, that a scan- 
dalous, or apostatising congregation may be 
called to an account. We make not synods 
standing courts in regard of references by 
way of arbitration, but for those other causes. 
Mr Seaman said, In Synods there is a 
triple right. 1. A fundamental right, he 
must be a member of the church. 2. His 
idoneousness, or fitness. 3. Some call to 
be a member of such a synod Ate et nunc. 

October 1. 

NEW ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SUBORDINA- 
TION, AND THE PROPOSITION VOTED. 

Mr Ney argued, That we cannot mingle 
prudencies with institutions. He offered 
new replies to Mr Marshall, which the As- 
sembly judged to be a new argument. 

Mr Marshall said, There is not an insti- 
tution for joining to a particular church as 
a member of it, only except as a medium to 
such an end, and the association of churches 
comes under an institution in regard of the 
end. Again, let Mr Ney answer where 
there is an institution, that the elders must 
prepare things, and consult before they 
come to the church ; that one must not tell 
the church first, but tell the elders first ; 
can he show any more than prudence for it ? 

Mr Goodwin pressed Deut. xvii., that 
there was a promise to that place ; and to 
the Sanhedrim, because it was there ; that 
there must be another promise made to 
synods than to particular congregations. 

Mr Seaman answered from the end of 
Isa. iv. 

It was put to the question and voted, 
That the arguments formerly propounded 
against the subordination of assemblies, in 
point of church government, are answered. 

Mr Ney and Mr Reynolds said, This 
question is ambiguous, for though the argu- 
ments take not away the subordination of 
assemblies in a prudential way, yet they take 
away the jus divinum of it. 

Mr Seaman answered, There is nothing 
of jus divinum in the proposition ; so said 
others. 

I moved to frame the proposition more 
fully and plainly. So it was framed thus, 
It is lawful and agreeable to the word of 
God, that there be a subordination of con- 
gregational, classical, provincial, and na- 
tional assemblies for the government of the 
church. 



So it was voted that this shall be the 
proposition to be further debated. 

Mr Goodwin offered this new argument, 
That which is not necessary for the govern- 
ment of the church, especially being accom- 
panied with great inconveniences, is not 
agreeable to the word of God : But such 
is the subordination. That it is not neces- 
sary, he proved, because the churches of 
Germany, and the Imperial Cities, Geneva 
and Holland, are governed without it. 
Again, if the magistrate assist the congre- 
gations there needs no subordination. 

Ans, 1. These arguments strike against 
such synods as himself holdeth. 2. It is 
agreeable to the word there be a subordina- 
tion where synods may be, as himself pro- 
fessed of ruling elders being in synods. 3. 
Mr Cotton holds the church to be inde- 
pendent on the magistrate in the use of the 
keys, Christ hath appointed intrinsical re- 
medies. 4. He must prove that it is no- 
where necessary. 

For inconveniences, he said, This subor- 
dination swalloweth up presbyteries, for all 
will still appeal to the highest, and if one 
must go by all the steps and not per sal- 
turn, men will rather yield to wrongs than 
run out so far. Again, men of stubborn 
spirits will never be quiet. Ans. It rather 
strengthened presbyteries; 2. and reme- 
dieth wrongs ; 3. and brings stubborn spi- 
rits to obedience. 4. The same inconveni- 
ences will fall upon his way, men will move 
to make a reference by way of arbitra- 
tion. 

That the courts will have so many causes 
attending them as they are not able to look 
to. Ans. From our experience. 

That it hath been the occasion of keeping 
up episcopal power, and archiepiscopal, and 
patriarchal, for both these subordinations of 
bishops and assemblies grew up together. 
Ans. So did the wheat and tares, the gos- 
pel and antichrist. 2. Bishops came in 
through the want of synods ; 3. And that 
in parallel to civil divisions and imitation of 



civil government. 

That the members of the Sanhedrim were 
fixed, and if the members of synods be 
changed, they will not be so well versed in 
things, and they will, it may be, reeall the 
acts of former synods. That it will be hard 
to get able godly ministers in each parish. 
That the generality, as of men, so of minis- 
ters, is the worst ; that if a national assem- 
bly err, what reducing can be of that na- 
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tion ? Ans. Let him answer what reducing 
of a congregation, and he will answer him- 
self out of his own principles. 2. None are 
admitted members of an assembly against 
whom any just exception is made, let him 
answer to the inconvenience of corruption 
of the most part in congregations. 3. They 
are not standing members in parliaments, 
far less is it necessary in assemblies. 

Mr Goodwin replied, Congregational 
elderships are slighted because they have 
not their own power; that classes and 
synods did degenerate into episcopal govern- 
ment, to avoid schisms and divisions in the 
Assembly ; that if congregations be framed 
as they ought to be, the greater part will 
not be worst ; that there is a way of with- 
drawing from a congregation apostatising, 
other congregations having ordinary fellow- 
ship with them. But what will a national 
church care for the judgment of another 
national church, and how should so much of 
Europe [have been] brought from Popery, 
if national synods only should have had only 
the judging of the controversies? 

It was voted that this last argument hath 
been answered. 

Mr Bridge offered a new argument — 
said, The subordination is contrary to Matt, 
xviii. ; for the church hath a power pre- 
sently to excommunicate ; but if the party 
may appeal,, then a classis shall not have 
power presently to excommunicate, for ap- 
pellation suspends the sentence; that, by 
our grounds of Matt, xviii., a congregation 
may be excommunicated, but excommuni- 
cation fieri non potest in communitatem ; 
which being disputed by Suarez, who gives 
two reasons for the negative : 1. A commu- 
nity is not capable of the good or evil ; 2. 
That the innocent may thus be involved. 

That Br Ames saith, Integra ecclesice 
cannot be excommunicate, there being no 
such superior authority. If they be excom- 
municated, either it is simul et semel or 
not. 

Ans. There is nothing in the proposition 
of excommunication. 2. 1 deny Suarez's rea- 
sons : The reason why Popish Casuists hold 
that rule is, because they devise another 
censure in communitate, that is, inter- 
dictum, 

Next, he said, this is not agreeable to Acts 
xv*, else it binds as well in the order as in the 
things, for there was no intervening court, 
but they went to the highest court. 



Ans. We build upon other places, as 
well as Acts xv. 

It was put to the question, that it is 
lawful and agreeable to the word of God, 
that there be a subordination of congrega- 
tional, classical, provincial, and national as- 
semblies for the government of the church j 
and so it was voted. 

I moved to make the proposition strong- 
er with more affirmative proofs, which was 
resolved. 

October 2. 

SUBORDINATION PROVED FROM MATT. Xviii. 

I offered this argument for the proposi- 
tion, That Scripture which holds forth the 
subordination of an offending brother to a 
congregational assembly, dotn also hold out 
the subordination of an offending congrega- 
tion to greater assemblies. But Matt, xviii. 
holds out the former. The major I prove, 1. 
A pari [ratione] ; there are some unlawful 
marriages not forbidden, Lev. xviii., yet di- 
vines argue from the proposition, This mar- 
riage is forbidden, therefore that. Nay, in 
this same place, Christ speaketh not of three, 
or six, or nine offending brethren ; he bids 
us not take six or eight more witnesses, if 
there be hopes of gaining our brother, yet 
these things are gathered by the proDor- 
tion. 2. From the ground of the thing, 
which is- the removing of offences, the re- 
ducing of those that miscarry, the glory of 
God, &c., all which interests are more 
abundant and strong in the case of an of- 
fending congregation than of a brother. 
3. From Christ's faithfulness in providing 
for all his church's necessities : what if one 
congregation offend, as Acts vi. 1, hath 
Christ provided for the lesser, and not for 
the greater evil ? 4. From the testimony, 
not only of other divines, who ground sy- 
nods on that, Matt, xviii* 20, but of Parker 
and Cotton. 

Mr Ney said, My argument, if it prove 
anything, it proves a subordination Jure di- 
vino. 

Ans. I said — Holds forth as agreeable. 

He grants the consequence, if there be a 
par ratio, but he said there is not par ra- 
tio betwixt a person and a church ; Tor then 
we may argue back again, from many to 
one, and so for bishops, if in matters of go- 
vernment the argument hold. 

That there is a par ratio betwixt bro- 
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ther and brethren, from a person to a cor- 
poration, not so. 

2. For the end; and, 3. Are all one. 
He said, There are means for both, but 
yet he hath appointed other means. 

Ans. Then he hath a weaker cure for 
the stronger disease. 

That he who published Mr Cotton added 
that of Matt, xviii. ; that he holds co-ordi- 
nation, but not subordination. 

Mr Marshall added, in reply to Mr Ney, 
That he makes the remedies that may be 
used for reducing of an offending congrega- 
tion, to be no other than one brother may 
use for reducing another offending brother, 
that is, admonition and non-communion. 

Mr Ney said, If Scripture hold forth, by 
necessary consequence it holds forth jure 
divino. 

That the argument holds as well from a 
corporation : If one man be subordinate to 
a consistory, then a consistory to one man. 

Ans. A small corporation to a great is a 
part to the whole, so there is par ratio. 

That we cannot excommunicate a com- 
munity more than hang them ; that Christ 
hath provided a remedy for the offence 
given by the community ; that the com- 
munity is dignified before a private per- 
son, therefore not the same remedy need- 
ful. 

Ans. Aristotle says, Exhortations are 
sufficient for generous minds, but laws for 
commonalties. 2. That by our grounds, 
(Amesio, Teste.), Christ hath provided a 
remedy for all churches erring, and so for 
an oecumenic council. 

We can go no higher. 

Ans. This holds as strongly against sub- 
ordination in civil things, for who shall 
rectify the parliament? 2. King James' 
observation ol the subordination. 3. There 
is no communion in government betwixt all 
nations. 

Mr Bridge said, Matt, xviii. holds forth 
a jus divinum for persons, ergo for churches 
offending. That my argument will hold of 
a nation, unless a whole nation may be ex- 
communicate. 

Ans. As Mr Goodwin, of non-communi- 
cating a nation, that the nation will not care 
for it as a congregation will ; and what Mr 
Ney said of dignifying great corporations, 
that Christ hath not provided a remedy, 
which is either injurious or not feasible, — 
such is excommunication, either a province 
must be excommunicate simul et semel or 



successive. If simul et semel, then it is in- 
jurious ; if not, then it is not feasible. 

Mr Burrowes said, We must not reason, 
Because it is necessary, therefore Christ 
hath appointed, else we may argue for civil 
government ; other nations may call to an 
account a kingdom that doth injustice : 
we must rather look what the word ex- 
presseth. 

Ans. There is some reason why this was 
not expressed, 1. Because there was no na- 
tional Christian church at that time. 2. The 
subordination agreeth not to all places, but 
there must be a congregation, therefore 
Christ would set down minimum quod sic. 
3. Churches are not so different as republics 
and kingdoms. 

Mr Ney said, The remedy for an offend- 
ing congregation is not the same, yet there 
is a remedy. 

Mr Seaman, There is a remedy, even for 
an erring (Ecumenical council, that is, to ap- 
peal to another oecumenical, as a following 
parliament may rectify the error of another 
parliament. 

He said, That the independency is of it- 
self a non-communion ; and shall they, who 
count that to be their happiness one way, to 
be the punishment of others another way. 
Beside, a congregation will not care to be 
non-communicated by another congregation, 
but it will make one tremble to be non- 
communicated by an oecumenical council. 

Mr Goodwin answered, There is a two- 
fold non-communion : 1. Abstaining from 
communion to preserve myself pure, which, 
he said, is the non-communion of the Inde- 
pendents ; that he may judge a church to be 
the best church, yet not partake the sacra- 
ment with them, lest he pollute his con- 
science. 2. A non-communion for that for 
which others use to excommunicate. 

Mr Goodwin offered his answers to my 
argument, that it necessarily holds forth ex- 
communication, otherwise there is not that 
effectual remedy. 

Ans. The subordination may be proved 
without that. 

That the disease is strongest in a nation 
erring, yet we make no remedy there, but 
that which is parallel to their non-com- 
munion. That if there were a rebellion in 
the province, must all these be hanged and 
drawn? 

Ans. So Augustine would have excom- 
munication spared when the sin is universal. 

That he honoureth the Church of Scot- 



land, yet when there was the greatest sub- 
ordination of councils, heresies come in. 

Ans. He answers himself, They were 
not rightly constituted. 

That there are not more in a national 
assembly than in a provincial assembly. 
That the way of working upon churches is 
not by many, but by those whom they most 
reverence ; therefore the churches should re- 
fer the controversy. Ans. An erring con- 
gregation will not refer. 

That there was no church congregational, 
Matt, xviii. 2. That the congregational 
way is fitted for all times, even times of 
persecution. Ans. But not for times of 
peace. 

Mr Herle said, The par ratio holds not, 
for a church hath power of government, 
which a brother hath not. 

Mr Vines answered, A church called to 
an account by a superior assembly, is not 
looked upon as governing, but as offending, 
as a brother is subordinate as an offending 
brother. 

Mr Goodwin answered, Then other 
churches do call that church to an account 
as offended churches, and not as governing 
churches. 

It was put to the question, That Matt, 
xviii., holding forth the subordination of an 
offending brother to a particular church, it 
doth also, by a parity of reason, prove a 
subordination of a congregation to superior 
assemblies. This was voted as a proof of 
the proposition. 

Tnese words, The wisdom and fidelity of 
Jesus Christ having appointed remedies for 
a congregation offending, as well as for any 
brother offending, were laid aside by a vote 
by plurality of five voices. 

October 3. 

ORDINANCE OF ORDINATION ALTERED. 

The Ordinance of Ordination was returned 
to the Assembly. Those words in the ex- 
hortation to the people being left out, " To 
obey and submit to those that are set over 
them in the Lord," which words were blot- 
ted out by the House of Lords, and con- 
sented to by the House of Commons. It 
was sent back to the Assembly, with an 
order to print it: 

Mr Marshall said, The authority of mi- 
nisters may be more fully represented to 
the Houses afterward. 



Mr Palmer said, They having put in 
those words in the Ordinance, it is our pu- 
nishment, not our fault, that they are left 
out ; that it is not seasonable for ministers to 
insist too much upon their own rights, es- 
pecially the truth of the thing not being de- 
nied, but the seasonableness of it. 

Mr Ney observed, That the Ordinance 
saith not that this is the Advice of the Di- 
vines, but that the Lords and Commons, 
after advice had with the Assembly of Di- 
vines, ordain so and so. So that they, ex- 
pressing their own mind, not ours, we 
are the less interested in any alterations 
made. 

Mr Wilson said, We may the better 
spare that word, because " those that are 
over you in the Lord," is a word importing 
jurisdiction and government, 1 Thess. v. 12. 
Now, a minister to be ordained thus extra- 
ordinarily hath not jurisdiction ; for there 
is not a presbytery, but one man, who hath 
not jurisdiction : Yea, some refer those 
words " which are over you" to ruling 
elders. 

Mr Marshall added, The same thing 
is sufficiently implied in that word which 
stands still in the Ordinance, that is, to " re- 
ceive him as a minister of Jesus Christ." 
Again, it is already an Ordinance of both 
Houses, and cannot be altered, That minis- 
ters, not being bound up by the Ordinance, 
may still use those words. 

I moved to lay it aside this day, and not 
to vote presently, but to-morrow. 

It was answered, That the Ordinance ap- 
points it to be forthwith printed. 

It was put to the question, That the 
scribes shall take care of the printing of this 
Ordinance, and resolved. 

It was ordered to debate next, The power 
which these fore-mentioned assemblies have 



m common. 



October 4. 



THAT THESE ASSEMBLIES HATE POWER TO 
CONVENT ANT PERSON. 

Dr Temple reported what the third com- 
mittee had prepared concerning the power 
of these assemblies in common : 

1. That they have power to convent and 
call before them, any person within their 
bounds respectively ; 2. To hear and deter- 
mine such causes as do come before them ; 
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3. That all these assemblies have some 
power of censures. 

I offered this addition to the first propo- 
sition, Any persons within their bounds, 
whom the ecclesiastical business which is 
before them doth concern. 

Mr Ney and Mr Burrowes said, This 
proposition should be restrained to the case 
of offences. 

I said, In the case of election, or ordina- 
tion, or transportation of ministers, or when 
any good work is to be recommended, or 
warning given of some danger to beware 
of ; in these cases the assemblies may call 
men before them who are neither ret nor 
testes. 

Mr Ney said, An assembly cannot call 
any authoritatively before them, except for 
an offence, otherwise they call diem but in 
a brotherly manner. 

Ans. By his own principles, when a con- 
gregation hath referred, by way of arbitra- 
tion, a controversy to a superior assembly, 
this assembly may call authoritatively any 
of that congregation before them. 

So the proposition was stated, with that 
addition which I offered, That it is lawful 
and agreeable to the word of God, that 
these assemblies convent or call before them 
any person within their bounds, whom the 
ecclesiastical business which is before them 
doth concern. 

Mr Reynolds cited 2 Cor. viii. 19 to 
prove the proposition, That even, in other 
cases beside offences, the assemblies may 
call before them ; for if they may send mes- 
sengers, they must call before them to give 
them their instructions. 

Memorandum 

That place proves also an assembly of se- 
veral churches, for else how could they be 
chosen of the churches, except one church 
should anticipate and prejudicate the voices 
of other churches ; elections use to be by 
electors met together. 

Mr Ney said, One church might send 
their own messenger. 

I said, They who oppose the proposition 
do acknowledge that synods may resolve 
hard cases of conscience. Now, I suppose 
a hard case concerning the election, or re- 
moving of a minister, come before them, 
must they not call before them those that 
are concerned, though not as guilty, yet to 
hear them, before they determine the case. 

Mr Ney said, A man may have a calling 



three ways, ojficium, munus, jurisdiction 
— the third only may convent. 

Mr Burrowes, It is the duty of a synod 
to convent a man, before it condemn them ; 
but though it be their duty, it is not their 
power. 

I said, Munus doth give power of con- 
venting, as committees for examination may 
convent, though they have not jurisdiction. 

Mr Herle moved, and the Independents 
pressed to put in, the word " send for," in- 
stead of con venting. Others did yield to it, 
holding that to be a word of authority, if 
any authority be in the assemblies ; nay, the 
proposition will still hold out that these as- 
semblies have power to send : Now power 
to send for is authority. 

It was voted, That the word convent shall 
stand in the proposition. 

It was voted, That the argument, from 
Matt, xviii., for the power of con venting, is 
not answered. That argument I proved 
thus : If assemblies have power to call to an 
account those that offend them, they may 
convent them. 

October 8. 

THAT ALL THESE ASSEMBLIES HATE SOME 
. POWER OF CHURCH CENSURES. 

Yesterday, the proposition about power 
of con venting was voted. 

• The next proposition, That all these as- 
semblies have some power in church cen- 
sures, was this day ordered to be debated. 

Mr Ney said, Admonition is in order to 
excommunication, which is only properly 
censure. 

The proposition was stated thus: It is 
lawful and agreeable to the word of God, 
that all the foresaid assemblies have some 
power to dispense church censures. 

Mr Galamy and Mr Marshall desired to 
state the question of excommunication ; so 
did Mr Herle, and said it will be a question, 
whether suspension be a censure distinct 
from excommunication. 

I said, What if it be found that excom- 
munication belongs not to all these assem- 
blies, then we must needs return to this pro- 
position at last, that the Assembly hath voted 
suspension to be distinct from excommuni- 
cation. 2. That the Assembly will be more 
divided about excommunication. 3. That 
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this is already ordered to be debated ; now 
to make contrary votes in one session is not 
agreeable to the practice of this Assembly. 

Mr Ney said, They that have power of 
one censure have power of all. 

It was voted, That the order for debating 
the former proposition shall stand, which 
was carried by two votes more. 

Mr Seaman propounded this argument, 
The power of declaring men subverters of 
the faith is a power of some censure, and it 
is common to all these assemblies. 

Mr Ney answered, That it is not a cen- 
sure peculiar to assemblies, but common to 
private men. 

Mr Marshall answered, It is peculiar to 
assemblies to declare so and so authorita- 
tively, and in collegio. 

Mr Ney said, Censure is that which in- 
flicts misery, and so, as divines say, men can- 
not censure virtute muneris, but virtute 
jurisdictions. He that is a father, and 
hath jurisdiction, may censure, but they 
who have no jurisdiction cannot censure, 
else it is vengeance ; so that the judgment 
of the synod hath no authority except auc- 
toritas muneris. 

Mr Marshall said, Censure is not inflicted 
as misery, but medela, though men, by 
abusing it, may make it misery. 

Mr Seaman cited Camero, That poena 
habet aliquid damnosum quod infiigitur 
ob peccatum ; that poena habet rationem 
medii to the children of God, but rationem 
finis to the wicked. That it is a dispute 
whether all the power of censures do not 
arise from the munus, though the collegium 
do it, yet the munus is the rise of it ; that 
that which is done virtute muneris is done 
jure potestative), a,n& not only jure frater- 
nitatis. 

Mr Calamy said, There is a distinction 
betwixt excommunicato medicinalis and 
excommunicato exterminativa. 

Mr Gibson remembered a word of Mr 
Ney's, That a synod may declare not only 
a private man, but an offending congrega- 
tion, to have subverted the faith, and that 
this is a great penalty. 

Mr Herle said, A judge, when he de- 
clares a murderer, doth not condemn him ; 
that a censure hath execution in it, not de- 
claration only. 

Mr Seaman said, There are three ways 
of inflicting punishment; 1. Voto, I would 
they were cut off that trouble you : this is 



properly no censure ; 2. Sententia ; 3. Ipso 
facto : the last two are censures. 

Mr Ney said, A sentence pronounced 
virtute muneris is not a censure, but that 
only which is pronounced virtute jurisdic- 
tionis; forjudges sitting on the bench, where 
they have power of jurisdiction, their sen- 
tence is a censure. 

Mr Bridge said, There are three things 
required to a censure; 1. The infliction of 
some evil ; 2. From authority ; 3. For some 
fault. 

Mr Goodwin said, Such declaration of an 
assembly may be called a punishment con- 
sequent er, and a remedy for bringing in 
them that offend ; but antecedenter it is not 
a punishment, but the Assembly's duty to 
declare so. 

Mr Goodwin said, The synod doth not 
declare so virtute muneris, but qua offend* 
ed, and in that respect called to it. 

Mr Tuckney desired it to be proved (for 
making out the argument) that a congre- 
gational assembly hath power to declare &. 
man to be a subverter of the faith. 

Mr Seaman answered, The question is 
now of pot est as, not potentia; it may be> 
their abilities be not so great as to judge o€ 
that case, but they have some power by tha 
word of God to do it. 

I add, 2 Thess. iii. 14, arffietovtrde. Again + 
the congregational assembly hath power 
to admonish the congregation to beware of 
SHch and such men, as perverters of faith* 
1 Thess. v. 12 ; Rom. xvi. 17. 

Mr Seaman said, The Belgic churched 
hold the Congregational Assembly is a prea— 
byterial assembly, and have power to de- 
termine all causes within themselves. 

I framed this argument, Those who haro 
power authoritatively to rebuke them wh\o 
subvert the faith, and to warn the faithful 
to beware of them, have power to declare 
these men to be subverters of the faith. : 
But all these four kinds of assemblies have 
power of the former, &c. 

It was put to the question, That it is law- 
ful and agreeable to the word of God, that 
all the said assemblies have some power to 
dispense church censures, — and so voted* 

October 9. 

THE PLACE OF BAPTISING, AND THE PROFES- 
SION OF FAITH IN BAPTISM. 

Mr Coleman reported what the Commit'- 
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**ee had done about Baptism, in way of 
addition to the Directory. There was a 
^debate about the place of baptism, whether 
-it shall be in the place of preaching or 
leading. 

Mr Seaman said, There is as great rea- 
son for ministering baptism where the Lord's 
Supper is ministered ; so it is best not to 
determine it. 

I said, The minister comes from the pul- 
yit to give the Lord's Supper, because it is 
impossible to take, give, and distribute, the 
elements in the pulpit : now the fonts hav- 
ing been so superstitiously abused by Pa- 
pists and prelates, ought to be removed, and 
there is no place so fit for seeing and hear- 
ing of the people as the pulpit ; if they see 
and hear in another place, yet not so well, 
for the pulpit is chosen for the fittest place : 
That fonts were placed at the church door 
to signify an entry into the church. 

It was ordered, That it should go in gene- 
ral, where the people may most conveni- 
ently see and hear. So much for the place 
of baptism. 

Mr Burrowes said, There is no reason 
for removing the communion-table from the 
east end, but there is the same reason to 
remove the font from the west end. 

Mr Walker moved to add this, And not 
in the places where fonts, in time of Popery, 
were unfitly and superstitiously placed:— 
which was voted to be added. 

The next point debated was, That Bap- 
tism is not unnecessarily to be delayed. 
It was framed thus : Baptism, as it is not 
unnecessarily to be delayed, so it is not,<in 
any case, to be administrated by private 
persons, &c. ; making that coherence upon 
this reason, because it was the opinion of 
the necessity of baptism, which drew on 
baptism by private persons, and in private 
places. 

The next point was, That a profession is 
to be made by the parent. 

Mr Ney said, We have no instances in 
Scripture, except of adulti baptised, and, 
after those examples, adulti ought to pro- 
fess when they come to be baptised ; out, 
he said, he sees no warrant for asking ques- 
tions at believers, when they bring their 
children to be baptised, more than when 
themselves come to the Lord's supper. 

Mr Wilson said, The Scripture is silent 



in such a case, and the Directory hath said 
already they are federally holy, and there- 
fore baptised. 

Mr Palmer moved, To take, for all, the 
parent's promise to bring up the child in 
the fear of God. 

Mr Ney answered, When he is admitted 
a church member, he promiseth to do his 
duty in all such things. 

Mr Rutherford said, It is not seemly to 
catechise Christian parents at such a time. 

Mr Seaman said, A child of a believer, 
before baptism, is a member of the church 
general, but is not a member declared, nor 
a member of a congregation till baptised : 
That what may be required of a man, if he 
were to be baptised himself, may be re- 
quired of him when he brings a chdd. 

Mr Herle said, The questions and an- 
swers at baptism are indeed very ancient, 
but there were no Anabaptists then ; that if 
the parent must be examined, why not upon 
all heads of catechism ? that the questions 
and answers seem to imply a necessity of 
actual faith to baptism. 

Mr Burrowes said, Their covenant, when 
members are admitted in their churches, is 
disputed against upon this reason, that it is 
an invention of man, and cannot be proved 
from the word of God; now this explicit 
covenant and profession in baptism is an 
invention of man. 

Mr Seaman said, If this be an invention, 
their covenant is much more. He con- 
fessed it is all one to him, if a man make 
a confession of his faith before his child be 
baptised, whether it be at that same time, 
or when the parent was admitted to the sa- 
crament, or admitted a member ; that we 
have warrant from the word for a public 
profession of a man's faith, but it is not 
determined when it must be. 

Mr Bridge said, It may be the day 
before the parent is admitted to the Lord's 
supper, he being acknowledged for a be- 
liever ; now to put him the next day to a 
profession, whether he be a believer or not, 
is preposterous. 

Mr Marshall said, If there be a confes- 
sion made, it is either to show that the 
father is a believer, or because of the child 
to declare that faith, wherein the child is 
baptised : It cannot be for the former, the 
parent being admitted to other ordinances, 
and so interpreted a believer ; neither is it 
fit, in regard of the sacrament, that there 
must be a confession of faith, except what 

M 
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the minister maketh, there is no ground in 
Scripture for any more. 

Mr Rutherford said, Where Christ hath 
not bound us, a Directory ought not to 
bind us ; now this being an act of worship, 
not a circumstantial thing, must have a 
warrant from the word. 

Mr Calamy said, It may be some parents 
be admitted to have their children bap- 
tised, who are not admitted themselves to 
the Lord's Supper. 

Mr Seaman said, This may ensnare us, 
that there shall be no bar to keep back any 
man's child, but whosoever will, must have 
his child baptised. 

Mr Marshall answered, The father must 
be known to be a believer. 

Memorandum. 

The word used by Peter, 1 Pet. Hi., cne- 
pwraw, is interrogo, postulo, and eirepw- 
rvifta, that about which we ask, or the de- 
mand itself, as ene pur ri fits. 

The Seventy read Dan. iv. 17, Kcu fopa 
&yth)v to eTrefttoTTjfia — the demand ; so 
1 Sam. xxx. 8, Kcu ewepvrriae AavtS bia 
tov Kvptov — consuluit ; so Gen. xxvi. 7. 
The Seventy use both epvraw and eveput- 
raia as anew and Cqrew, answering to the 
Hebrew school, interrogo, postulo. 

The Syriac, 1 Pet. iii. 21, some read 
confitentes, some gratias agentes. 

lsidor., de Eccl. OJic., lib. 2, cap. 24, 
saith, There is a double paction made by 
believers in baptism : 1. That [they] re- 
nounce the devil, &c., ; 2. That they believe 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; ere- 
dis? credo; abrenuntias? abrenuntio. 

October 10. 

MORE OF THE PROFESSION OF FAITH IN 
BAPTISM. 

Mr Henderson desired, The Assembly 
may be loath to depart from the form of all 
the Reformed churches, who use interrogato- 
ries and profession of faith in baptism, be- 
cause those changes, which utilitote juvant, 
novitate pertwrbant. That though infants 
be within the covenant before baptism, yet 
they are declared by baptism to be within 
the covenant. 

Mr Marshall said, He thinks it not un- 
lawful to do so, yet he thinks we may not 
enjoin it in a Directory. 

Mr Gataker said, This may be recom- 



mended in a prudential way, as many other 
things in the Directory. 

Mr Wilson said, He sees no prudence in 
it, no fitness ; that he thinks the Reformed 
churches, in some things, may be more re- 
formed, and that the last will not be the 
worst. 

Mr Gibson said, Neither the jailor nor 
any of his family were baptised till he had 
made a confession of his faith. 

Mr Ney said, The things put in the Di- 
rectory are either upon grounds of institu- 
tion or prudence; and where neither or 
these two have place, it re too great a bur- 
den to tie ourselves to uniformity with other- 
churches : nay, it will break uniformity, 
for the thing will be left undone by many. 

Mr Calamy said, It is granted on all 
hands, that, at some time, there is a confes- 
sion of faith to be made by believers before 
the church ; now this confession is not recom- 
mended in the Directory, at the coming to 
the Lord's Supper, nor at the admission of 
men first into the church : so that there 
shall be no confession, except it be in bap- 
tism. 

Mr Bridge propounded this argument, 
This confession must be either in regard of 
the child, and that holds out the necessity 
of actual confession in baptism, as the Ana- 
baptists hold: if in regard of the parent, 
then it is a wrong to the parent. 

Mr Calamy said, The cotechumeni made 
a confession of faith of old, both for them- 
selves and their family, when they were 
baptised. 

Mr Marshall answered, That was because 
those catechumeni were then received to be 
church members themselves, but after that 
confession, when one got a second or third 
child, it cannot be proved that he said, at 
every such time, abrenuntio, credo. 

He added, That a bold man may make a 
confession of his faith, when a modest godly 
man cannot do it. 

I said, 1. Where they intend to differ 
from other Reformed churches, they should 
give us some strong arguments against those 
practices ; 2. I have two scruples, though 
not positive arguments. 1. What is meant 
by that ewepbirrifia, 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; and 
whether it be not applicable to the baptism 
of infants. 2. Whether this will not infer 
that there shall be no confession of faith 
before the congregation, by a believer, it 
not being recommended nor used at any 
other time beside baptism. 
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Mr Bridge said, All the Directory being 
agreed upon by them as well as us, it will 
be hard if we put in that now in the Direc- 
tory which may break us, and offend many 
thousands. 

Mr Galamy said, Perkins, Bucanus, and 
others, do hold good reasons for the use of 
sponsors or god-fathers. It is more con- 
venient that the father himself should pro- 
mise. 

^ Dr Smith said, E*epwr?7/ia, 1 Pet. iii. 
signifies an answer upon a question. 

Mr Marshall confessed, That my two 
scruples are both very weighty, yet they 
may be removed so far as concerneth this 
Directory now in hancL 

Mr Valentine, There was no profession 
of faith made at the circumcision. 

Mr Henderson said, Calvin, on 1 Pet. iii., 
thinks that cwepvriifia is best translated an- 
swer ; that interpreters think the Apostle 
alludes to the interrogatories in baptism, 
Acts viii. ; that interrogatories, in baptis- 
ing infants, came in by analogy to the bap- 
tising of adulti 9 Acts viii. 

Mr Ney answered my scruples, That, 1. 
that stipulation, 1 Pet. iii., belongs to the 
internal, not the external, part of baptism ; 
2. It was so necessary, that a man could 
not be saved without it ; 3. One could not 
perform it for another, but each for him- 
self: For the second, that there must be a 
confession of faith at some time, and in the 
Low Countries, there are questions and an- 
swers when men are admitted members. 

Mr Reyner said, Baptism being a seal of 
the covenant, why should there not be a 
stipulation upon man's part, as there is a 
promise upon God's part. 

Mr Wilson said, 1 Pet. iii. 21, it is eire- 
pvrrjfia, not wpos eKK\ri<nap but wpos &tov, 
that it is in the conscience not external. 
That confession of faith must not be at bap- 
tism, for there are many who never have 
children, and they shall never give a con- 
fession of their faith, if it must be at bap- 
tism. 

Mr Herle cited Luke xxi., enepvrrivav 
" they asked;" it is not, " they answered." 

It was put to the question, That a pro- 

' fession of faith is to be made by the parent 

when he presents his child. It was voted 

affirmatively by twenty-eight; negatively 

by sixteen* 
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October 11. 

THE INTERROGATORIES IN BAPTISM. 

It was agreed, that there should be two 
interrogatories in baptism: one, Whether 
the parent or vice-parent desires the child 
to be baptised; another, Whether he be- 
lieves in God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

Resolved upon the question, That it is 
recommended that he make a profession of 
his faith, by answering to these or the like 
questions, Dost thou believe in God the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost? Dost thou 
hold thyself obliged to observe all that 
Christ hath commanded you ? And will you 
endeavour so to do ? Dost thou desire this 
child to be baptised into the faith and pro- 
fession of Jesus Christ ? 

October 14. 
OF excommunication, an sit et quid sit. 

The Assembly returned to the questions 
of excommunication, and first it was ordered 
that the first two questions, an sit and quid 
sit, should be put in one thus : That there 
is such a church censure as excommunica- 
tion, to wit, the shutting out of a person 
from the communion or fellowship of the 
faithful. 

Mr Coleman offered this argument, If 
there be such a church censure as excom- 
munication, then the Scripture holds out 
two distinct governments in a state; but 
the Scripture doth not hold this out. 

His minor was denied, and instance given 
in the Church of Corinth where there was 
excommunication, and civil government too, 
as appears by their going to Jaw one against 
another. 

Mr Reyner said, The strength of the 
argument lies in this, That the Church of 
Corinth did excommunicate, because there 
was no Christian magistrate ; as the Jews 
were forced to cast out of the synagogue, 
because Gallio, and such as he, cared not 
for church scandals. 

Mr Reynolds said, Excommunication is 
not derogatory from civil government. 

Mr Calamy said, Musculus holds that 
these texts, brought for excommunication, 
prove it only under an infidel magistrate. 

Dr Smith said, The very heathens did 
punish incest, yet that hindered not the ex- 
communication of the incestuous man. 
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It was voted, That the argument against 
the proposition is answered. 

Mr Calamy propounded this argument. 
If there was no excommunication in the Old 
Testament, there is none in the New ; but 
there was none in the Old. He said, There 
can be no reason for it in the New, but, for 
the same reason, it should have been in the 
Old. 

Both propositions were denied. 

The first proof brought in, from the 
Committee, for the proposition, was 1 Cor. 
v. 2, 5, 7, 12, 13. 

Mr Coleman cited Molineus' expounding 
" delivering to Satan" otherwise, That if it 
be excommunication, then it may be done 
by one, and him absent, and that upon re- 
port, and without admonition going be- 
fore. 

Ans. It was notour 6\v$ aeovercu. 2. 
The church of Corinth did it. 3. There 
was some objurgatio going before, 2 Cor. 
ii. 

Mr Palmer said, That which he blames 
for not doing it, ver. 2, is the same which 
he gives his judgment to do, ver. 5, 7 ; and 
tells them they had power to do, ver. 12. 

Mr Reyner said, All this might be done, 
yet no church censure. 

Ans. IwayQevTw vfiwv proves it was an 
act of the church and a judging, ver. 12. 

Mr Calamy said, How proves 1 Cor. v. 
that excommunication is an ordinance, and 
intended to convince, or that it was an ex- 
clusion from more than civil fellowship, 
that is, from church fellowship ? 

Ans. Put away from among you, and etc 
peto v vjjwv, then a civil censure is not for 
a spiritual end, ver. 5. The denying of 
civil communion any man may do, having 
cause, but this was done by a judging of 
those met together, ver. 4, 12. 

Mr Whitaker said, Every particular re- 
quired there, which is of ordinary govern- 
ment, may be done without excommunica- 
tion. 

Mr Penpont brought in a letter from the 
Synod of Utrecht. 

October 15. 

MORE OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 

Whereas, about two months since, the 
Grand Committee desired the Assembly to 
fall upon the business of Excommunication, 
and to handle in order those three questions : 



1. Whether there be such an ordinance ; 2. 
Whether a congregation may excommuni- 
cate ; 3. Whether a classis may do it. 

The Grand Committee having now de- 
sired to know what the Assembly hath 
done in these three things, the Scribe drew 
out of his books a report, showing that the 
Scots Commissioners had pressed that the 
Assembly might first fall upon the several 
sorts of assemblies and their subordination, 
and that the Assembly hath now entered 
upon the report of the Second Committee. 

Mr Palmer moved, That the Assembly 
ought not to give any account to any of 
their own members upon the Grand Com- 
mittee, but only to^the Lords and Com- 
mons. 

Mr Marshall and Mr Herle answered, 
That the members of this Assembly, who 
are members of that Committee, must vote 
in that Committee, in any thing which is to> 
be requested of this Assembly, that whole* 
Committee having power from the Parlia- 
ment to such things. 

Mr Ney said, That Committee is a com- 
mittee, by the same warrant whereby thi« 
Assembly is an assembly; and that the 
Committee of the Houses, and the Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, are but one com- 
mittee, having one chairman, not two. 

Mr Seaman, That it is because the chair- 
man must pray ; but that they are two com- 
mittees, and the Committee of Lords and 
Commons will not be content to be involved 
into the vote of the members of this Assem- 
bly. 

It was put to the question, That an an- 
swer shall be returned in writing to the 
Committee of Lords and Commons, that 
are joined with the Committee of this As- 
sembly, to treat with the Scots Commis- 
sioners. 

It was carried affirmatively. 

The words of the question were thus 
framed, according to the order of the Parlia- 
ment, For the meeting of the Grand Com- 
mittee. 

For the narration drawn up by the scribe 
to be returned : — 

Mr Marshall objected against it as im- 
perfect, and as giving no reason why they 
will not follow the method desired by the 
Grand Committee, nor have at all taken it 
so much as into debate, whether it be fit to 
follow that method, as the Assembly never 
rejected the report of any committee, with- 
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out a debate whether they should take it to 
consideration or not. 

Mr Whitaker and Mr Palmer said, It is 
yet res Integra to the Assembly to de- 
bate what method to take in the points of 
©^communication ; whether the congregation 
ot the classis first. 

I desired to add this to the narration, 
That the Assembly hath not yet concluded 
any thing concerning the method of these 
questions, but is yet to take the method into 
consideration. So that was added to the 
narration, and it was ordered that this an- 
swer shall be returned. 

October 16. 

EXCOMMUNICATION PROVED FROM 1 COR. V. 

For the argument, from 1 Cor. t., for 
Excommunication, Mr Whitaker said, It 
proves not, for traditio Satance was extra- 
ordinary, and had an extraordinary effect, 
the man was swallowed up of sorrow, the 
Corinthians mourned, that many of the an- 
cients thought it a bodily punishment ; that 
it is a question whether the Church of Co- 
rinth did this otherwise than being present ; 
that it might be a public reproof declaring 
him to be " under the power of Satan, and 
in the gall of bitterness ;" that ver. 7 relates 
not to the incestuous person, but the purg- 
ing out of their own maliciousness and dis- 
tempers of boasting ; that, ver. 11, the com- 
munion denied is no other than what a faith- 
ful man may keep with an unbeliever ; that, 
ver. 12, that judgment might be distribu- 
tively by every one's withdrawing; that, 
ver. 13, the taking away comes not so far 
as to cut off a man from all communion ; 
that the Apostle commands the same which 
they did. BTow all that they did was en- 
rtpta, 2 Cor. ii. 6, objurgation. Again, 
men are reputed brethren after church 
censures, 2 Thess. iii., therefore not cut off 
from all communion. 

Ans. The leaven was ecclesiastical, not 
personal only, as Gal. v. 9; that the 
judging, ver. 12, is not only that of discre- 
tion, for so we judge those that are with- 
out ; that it is an act not of every one, but 
all met together, 1 Cor. v. 2, 4 ; 2 Cor. ii. 
6 ; that the taking away must be taken ge- 
nerally, since there is no restricting it, and 
relates to the phrase in the law, " cut off ;" 
that some question whether excommunica- 
tion be meant, 2 Thess. iii., beside he may 



be called a brother, in regard of the end of 
excommunication, that the spirit may be 
saved. The meaning only is, that he would 
not have them despair of him ; that* 2 Cor. 
ii. 6, some think it was only a degree tend- 
ing to excommunication. 

Mr Rutherford added, We have no in- 
stance in Scripture where apostles did com- 
mit to a church the working of a miracle in 
any sense ; and if the judging, ver. 12, were 
miraculous on the Apostle's part, it were 
not true, for he judged miraculously even 
those that are without, as Elymas. 

Mr Reynolds cited Chrysostom, Hila- 
rius, Jerome, Theodoret, acknowledging 
that, though they think traditio Satance 
to be an extraordinary thing, yet an excom- 
municate person is given over to Satan; that 
excommunication doth not extinguish, but 
suspend one's brotherhood. 

Mr Palmer pressed, That 1 Cor. v., the 
whole chapter, is of one individual matter, 
that he whose sins are bound in heaven, 
may well be said to be delivered to Satan. 

Dr Burgesse cited, That of John, " The 
whole world lies in wickedness" ev rw 
wovripu ; some take it " under that evil one 
Satan ;" that those fathers who expound the 
place of a miraculous action, were much in 
conceit of miracles. 

Mr Coleman objected, That 1 Cor. v. 2 
is verbatim taken out of Lev. xviii. 29 ; 
now the Jews' cutting off was not excom- 
munication. 

Mr Calamy said, That Molineus and 
Bilson think this chapter proves excommu- 
nication ; the traditio Satance prove it 
not, but he said it was not an act of the 
church, but of the Apostle, that 2 Cor. x. 
6, as this traditio Satance 9 was an apostoli- 
cal power, so that rod j 1 and 2 Cor. xii. 12, 
that the putting away was not from religi- 
ous, but civil communion, for the not eat- 
ing was not the religious or sacramental 
eating, as the Separatists expound it ; and, 
2 Cor. ii. 8, he persuades them only to con- 
firm their love to him, importing that it was 
only civil fellowship which was denied, that 
the leavening is chiefly in civil society ; that 
€* (ieoov, ver. 2, relates to the phrase of the 
Old Testament ; that Exod. xii. 19 ; Gen. 
xvii. 14, proves that the cutting off was 
from civil communion only. 

Ans. He hath broken my covenant, sup- 

i This phrase " that rod" evidently refers to the 
passage in 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
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poseth he was in covenant ; many expound 
it of the Father. 

Mr Palmer said, Ver. 11, is an argu- 
ment a fortiori, no, not to eat, not simply 
not to eat. If a Christian may not so 
much as eat with such an one, far less ought 
the elders to admit him to the Lord's sup- 
per ; that the uncircumcised person might 
not eat of the passover, and was excommu- 
nicate in that sense. 

It was put to the question, That 1 Cor. 
v. 2, 5, 7, 12, 13, proves the proposition, 
and voted, two only dissenting. 

October 17. 

EXCOMMUNICATION PROVED FROM MATT. XVIII. 

Mr Coleman cited Zech. xiv. 11, That 
there shall be no more excommunication, 
the word cherem being there accented, as it 
is not in all the Bible beside ; therefore he 
expounds it of excommunication, that Lev. 
xvi. 16 ; Psal. lxviii. 19 [18], for the rebel- 
lious, 1 Cor. x. 1, the wicked are admitted 
to all the ordinances. 

An8. If Zech. xiv. 7 be meant of excom- 
munication, then it supposeth there was ex- 
communication in the Jewish church, but, 
at their last conversion, there shall be no 
need of excommunication among them ; but 
he can never prove that excommunication 
is there meant. 

Mr Coleman objected 3 John 10. 

It was answered, That was only the abuse 
of excommunication, being a casting out of 
the brethren ; so that Diotrephes is not 
blamed for casting any out of the church, 
but for casting the brethren out, for casting 
out for my name's sake, Isa. lxvi. 5; John 
xvi. 2 : he would not receive those whom 
the Apostle sent with his epistle, ver. 9 ; 
that the place rather proves excommunica- 
tion was then in use in the church. 

Dr Temple offered some scruples against 
the argument from Matt, xviii. for excom- 
munication : — 

1. It intends private offences, as ver. 21, 
against me, Luke xvii. 3, that the fathers 
interpret so. 

2. That Christ had reference to the 
course held among the Jews, as Matt, v., 
he shows how they should carry themselves 
in a Christian way, thou hast gained thy 
brother's soul. That if he be not gained 
by private admonition, tell it the church, 
that is, many; so it is an approbation of 



what was among the Jews ; that gnedah 
was the name given to such a meeting, let 
him be as an heathen, that is, no more 
conversed with. Ans. The heathens did 
not partake in the ordinance. 

3. " Let him be to thee" relates to the 
party only, so that he may excommunicate, 
any man may excommunicate, though the 
church may admonish. Ans. " Let him be 
to thee," that is, to every one. 

Mr Gataker said, This is not an injunc- 
tion, but a permission, Matt, xviii., how far 
a brother may estrange himself from an- 
other, having first run through all theso 
steps. 

Arts. Then a man, having gone through, 
these steps, may account his brother as 
an heathen and a publican. 

That a man is not bound to go and tell 
his brother his fault, for it is a man's 
honour to pass by an offence ; neither doth 
Lev. xix. 17, bind to reprove every one; 
that there was nothing of that kind in the 
custom of the Jews ; that the rabbies tell 
us of the same degrees, and they would 
not have taken it out of the New Testa- 
ment ; that these words, " what ye shall 
bind," prove no more ; but he that is bound 
by any such company is bound in heaven, 
as Horn. xii. " thou shalt heap coals," &c. 
that two or three cannot make a church. 

Ans. It is an argument a minori. 

That he thinks, avaXoytKvs, this place 
may prove excommunication, and he assents 
to the proposition. 

Mr Calamy said, The private trespass, or 
civil, is here meant, such as a private bro- 
ther may forgive. 

Ans. There is nothing of forgiving in 
the text. 

October 18. 

MORE OF MATTHEW XVIII. 

Mr Seaman said, Though Luke xvii. 
speak of private offences, yet Matt, xviii. 
speaks of another kind of power of forgiving 
or binding than a private brother hath; 
that "tell the church" supposeth that the 
church hath authority, and if he hear not 
the church, supposeth that the church is to 
be obeyed. 

I asked, 1. Where the word "church" is 
used, either simply for a greater number, or 
for the magistrate. 2. Where any greater 
number, or the magistrate, hath power 
given them to bind or loose sum. 3. 
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They confess but two places where they are 
said to meet together in the name of Christ, 
" calling upon his name," and having a 
promise to " be in the midst of them." 4. 
Whether that " let him be as an heathen 
and a publican," Luke xv. and xviii., a 
publican was morally unclean, be not com- 
prehensive of shutting out from more than 
civil communion. 5. Why Christ speaks 
to his apostles, in a case of civil injuries. 
6. " If two of you shall agree on earth to 
ask," &c, if it be meant of the magistrate, 
what if there be not so many magistrates 
in the place ? If any number, then it differs 
not from the admonition before two or 
three. It must therefore be a gradation 
not only in regard of number, but quality 
or authority. 

Mr Gataker said, This binding is not 
juridical, Matt, xvi., therefore not Matt, 
xviii. 

Ans. Here is accusation and witnesses, 
and a particular church, therefore it is juri- 
dical, but since he confesseth that Matt, 
xvi. is meant of church power, so must this, 
except he can find it otherwise in some 
other scripture. 

I added, The Assembly hath already 
twice voted that church power is here 
meant. 

Mr Whitaker said, A publican was not 
excommunicate, a heathen could not be ex- 
communicate. 

Ans. It is a metonomy of the effect for 
the cause. 

Mr Reynolds said, Those words cut off 
a man from church communion, Ps. lxxxvii. 
it shall be said, this or that man is born in 
Zion, or cut off from Zion ; we are the 
Israel of God, Eph. ii. 12 ; so that to be as 
an heathen took off his relation to church 
membership. He said, " Let him be as a 
publican" took away civil communion (as 
the former took away church communion), 
that the publicans might enter into the 
temple, but the Jews would have no com- 
pany with them; that the heathens were 
admitted to the company of the Jews, but 
not to the temple, they were no church 
members. So that both these joined toge- 
ther cut off sacred and civil communion. 

Mr Bridge said, There must be more 
than fraternal power here, that is, authori- 
tative ; that though it be said, " let him be 
to thee," yet it is meant to you, for Christ 
often falls off from the plural to singular, 
as Matt. x. 6; that Luther observes, Christ 



alters the metaphor, Matt, xvi., " to thee 
I will give the Keys," and then, " whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind," &c., not whatsoever 
thou shalt shut or open, because, saith Lu- 
ther, he would hold out an authoritative 
power. The Jews have a saying that David 
and Ezekiel did bind nothing but what was 
bound in the law, nor loose nothing but 
what was bound in the law. That Camero 
noteth when a word of command is joined 
with that which doth notare beneficium, 
it is a permission, as " let him eat freely of 
every tree of the garden," but when it is 
joined with that which doth notare oficium, 
as, " let a man examine himself," &c., then 
it imports a precept. So here, " let him 
be to thee as an heathen," and tell the 
church, all this is not for a benefit to the 
brother offended, else it might be under- 
stood to be a permission only, but it is for 
gaining the sinner's soul, that he is to be 
brought before the church, and then count- 
ed as heathens ; so it is one's duty to rescue 
his brother's soul. 

It was put to the question, That Matt, 
xviii. 17, 18, shall be added to the former 
proof from 1 Cor. v., to prove there is such 
an ordinance as excommunication. So it 
was voted. 

October 24. 

THE METHOD OF PROCEEDING, AND WHO HAVE 
THE POWER OF SUSPENSION. 

The next question about excommunica- 
tion, ubi sit, follows, concerning which the 
scribe read a part of the report of the Second 
Committee, That a presbytery over more 
congregations than one hath power, as of 
ordination so of excommunication. 

Mr Marshall desired, That the Assembly 
will begin to debate the ubi of it in congre- 
gations, according to the desire of the Grand 
Committee; for, 1. It is the natural order 
to begin with the lowest, and then to go to 
the higher for appeal on offence. 2. If we 
dispute first the power in the classis, then 
we must go by way of appeal to higher as- 
semblies, whereas congregations can lay no 
claim if a classis be made the first subject 
of it. 3. All divines begin either at the 
highest or lowest, and do not strike in at 
the middle. 

Mr Palmer desired, Before all these, to 
look for the ubi of authoritative suspension 
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from the Lord's table, which he thinks be- 
longs to congregations. 

Mr Newcoraen said, There hath been a 
great prejudice in sending nothing yet to 
the House concerning a presbytery, there- 
fore that should be concluded first. 

Mr Seaman said, The Assembly hath 
hitherto begun with the presbytery over 
more congregations than one. 

Mr Reynolds said, Divines require gene- 
rally the consent of the congregation to ex- 
communication, which cannot be except 
their own presbytery do it. 

I did second Mr Palmer's motion, as a 
way of proceeding a facilioribus ad diji- 
ciliora. 

So this proposition, That the ruling offi- 
cers of a particular congregation .have power 
authoritatively to suspend from the Lord's 
table a person not yet cast out of the 
church, was voted to be debated. 

Mr Seaman said, Those scriptures that 
proved the thing, will also prove the agent. 

Mr Marshall said, He understands by 
authoritative suspension a church censure, 
which one man cannot dispense, but an 
assembly. 

Mr Seaman said, Gul. Parisiensis JDe 
Sacr. Ordinis, and Esthius on the Seat, 
and others, hold that a presbyter virtute 
potestatis ordinis hath power to deny the 
sacraments, and a single minister hath 
power to deny baptism to those that ought 
not be admitted. 

Mr Rutherford said, The officers of a 
particular congregation have power to keep 
back an excommunicate person, ergo, they 
have power to suspend; again, they have 
power to dispense the seals to the clean 
only, ergo, not to the unclean. 

Mr Marshall answered, That is not an 
act of censure or authority, but only liber- 
are animam suam. 

I said, The proposition speaks of such a 
suspension as is an act of the officers met 
together ad modum censurce, and this sus- 
pension differeth as much from sacramental 
non-communion as excommunication differ- 
eth from a general non-communion. 

Mr Ney said, There is no such thing 
voted by this Assembly as a suspension 
juridical, or per modum censures. 

Mr Reynolds said, The bishop of Spalato 
distinguished excommunication per modum 
cautelce, and per modum censurce, a minis- 
ter hath power of the former, but the con- 



sistory hath power of the latter, the former 
is not so much a suspending of the person, 
as a suspending of his own act of giving the 
sacrament to such a one. 

Mr Calamy offered this argument, Sus- 
pension is an act of authority and in re 
propria, because an act of authority, there- 
fore the officers must do it ; it is in re pro- 
pria therefore the officers of that congre- 
gation may do it. 

Mr Rutherford offered this argument,. 
The officers in collegio have power to judge 
of and admit those that are fit: Ergo* 
they have power to hold back those that 
are unfit. 

October 25. 

The proposition was voted. 

An order was brought from the House 
of Commons, calling for so much as is done 
in the Directory ; and if there be anything 
done more in Church affairs to send it. So 
a committee was set apart for methodising 
the Government so far as is done of it. 

Mr Palmer offered this argument, for 
proof of the proposition voted, The power 
of suspending from the Lord's table doth 
belong ordinarily either to superior assem- 
blies or congregational, but not to the 
superior assemblies: Ergo, It cannot be 
ordinarily done by the superior assemblies, 
the work so should be disappointed, for they 
cannot take particular inspection of every 
one in every congregation. 

The reason brought for the proposition 
was this, Those that nave authority to judge 
of and admit such as are to receive the 
sacrament, have authority to keep back all 
such as are found to be unworthy. 

The second reason, Because it is an 
ecclesiastical business of ordinary practice 
belonging to that congregation. 

These two reasons were voted. 



November 15. 

The reasons of the dissenting brethren 
given in yesterday, were this dav read in 
the Assembly by themselves, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of nineteen to draw up 
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an answer to them according to the Scribe's 
books. 

This Committee met in the afternoon. 



December 5. 

The Government, as methodised by Dr 
Temple, was read over, and compared with 
the Assembly's votes. Dr Temple had 
drawn it thus, " Presbyteries are either 
congregational or classical." This some 
opposed. v 

Mr Bridge said, This may well stand, for 
it saith only that there are such things as 
congregational assemblies, not that there 
are sucn in every congregation. 

Mr Carter said, It cannot be proved that 
1 Tim. iv. 14, is meant of a classis, and that 
when the Assembly hath voted the Scrip- 
ture holds out a presbytery in a church, 
they meant not only of classes. 

It was changed here into the name of 
Congregational Assemblies. 

December 9. 

The votes of Government were read and 
ordered to be transcribed, that they may 
be sent to the Parliament. 

Messrs Burrowes, Ney, Bridge, Sirason, 
and Carter, entered their dissent from three 
of the propositions. 1. That there is a 
subordination of congregational, classical, 
provincial, and national assemblies, for the 
government of the church. 2. That the 
example of the church of Ephesus proves 
the proposition concerning presbyterial go- 
vernment. 3. That no congregation which 
may associate ought to assume all and sole 
power of ordination. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Greenhill were not 
present. 

December 10. 

The like [title] of Congregational Assem- 
blies, that is, the meetings of the ruling offi- 
cers of a single congregation for the govern- 
ment thereof, was objected against by the 
Independents, as importing that the elder- 
ship is to meet apart from the congregation. 
But this title was voted. 

The emendations of the Independents 
which they desired to make in their rea- 
sons, were read. 1. They put in this, That 
the apostles' power of ruling was narrower 



than their power of preaching, but in 
churches their power of ruling and preach- 
ing was commensurable ; this and the next 
emendation was allowed ; so was the rest : 
Where they cited Chrysostom on Matt, 
xxiv., there being no such thing there, 
they desired to leave it out ; so it was left 
to themselves, whether they would take out 
the whole testimony, or put down the place 
where it is to be found. 

Memorandum. 

Concerning that, if that supposed many. 

Mr Bridge desired to put out that testi- 
mony of Chrysostom; so did Mr Simson 
and the rest. 

December 30. 

There were many abuses spoken of to be 
condemned in the Directory, as Wakes, &c. 

I said, If these be put in the Directory, 
the Church of Scotland must put in abuses 
among them in the Directory too, and it is 
not fit to make public in both kingdoms 
what is proper to either* So it was agreed 
to send up this in a paper by itself to the 
Parliament. 

Mr Marshall offered to the Assembly 
the Directory of Excommunication. 

Mr Ney opposed the bringing in of this 
report. But the Assembly called to read it. 

It was drawn up by Mr Henderson and 
given to Mr Marshall, who first by himself, 
then with divers others, thought upon it and 
made some alteration. 

Dr Temple moved, That this may be put 
back to a committee, that it may be brought 
in under the formality of a report. 

Mr Carter said, This is a system which | 
they cannot speak to, except they have 
copies. 

It was voted to consider this to-morrow. 
Here came a letter to the Assembly from 
a minister of Zurich. 

December 31. 

The Directory of Excommunication was 
read. The second paragraph, about more 
summary excommunication, was a little de- 
bated. 

Mr Goodwin said, He finds a different 
proceeding in sins private and public, but 
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he finds no ground in Scripture for 6uch a 
different proceeding in several sorts of pub- 
lic sins, more or less heinous. 

Mr Ney added, That there must be a 
more definitive way, what sins deserve 
excommunication, that it be not left arbi- 
trary. 

Ans. 1 Cor. v. 1 is a warrant for a more 
summary excommunication in some cases; 
but 2 These, iii., " note that man and have 
no fellowship with him," "a heretic after 
once or twice admonition," &c., " them that 
sin reprove before all men," he says not, 
excommunicate him. 

The Assembly hath voted a suspension 
from the Lord's table, of a person not cast 
out of the church. 

Mr Cotton acknowledged this difference 
in the keys. 

Mr Herle said, A little stone thrown 
with great strength out of a sling, may kill 
a man, as David did, as well as a great 
stone ; that the schoolmen make sins more 
or less as more or less grains of will are put 
to it : now a little sin may be heightened to 
so much of will and obstinacy as may de- 
serve excommunication. 

Mr Ney granted this, but said, Where is 
the ground for distinct proceedings in more 
or less atrocious sins ? 

Mr Vines said, The question is not now 
whether an atrocious sinner, though never 
so penitent, is not to be excommunicated ; 
and if that were the question, there may 
be other causes of excommunication before 
[besides] the bringing of the sinner to re- 
pentance, as the glory of God, the purging 
of the church. 

Mr Goodwin said, There are parallel 
instances, 1 Cor. v., drunkenness, single 
fornication, &c., so that there must be as 
summary proceedings in these. 

Ans. We deny that parallel. 

Mr Rutherford observed, The Apostle 
saith, " he that hath done this," &c, 1 Cor. 
v., not he that hath added obstinacy to his 
sin. 

Mr Calamy said, Amcsius, in his Cases of 
Conscience, holds that in gravioribus Jiagi- 
tiis publice notis, a man may be presently 
excommunicate. 

Mr Wilson said, It seems from 2 Cor. 
ii. 5, there was some process even in the 
case of that incest. 

Dr Temple and Mr Marshall moved, 
That where it saith, "Without the usual 
degrees," &c, it may be said, " Without 



all the usual/' &c. ; so that there may be 
some degrees. 

Mr Ney said, Our argument from 1 Cor. 
v. for excommunication, is but a negative 
argument. 

Ans. The grounds of the Assembly's 
vote about suspension compared with this, 
makes a positive difference. 

Mr Burrowes said, The whole weight is 
laid upon the atrocity, for the scandal is 
common to other public sins ; he said he 
confesseth there should be a quicker pro- 
ceeding with atrocious sins. 

Mr Palmer said, Whatsoever the sin be, 
there must be an admonition before the 
cutting off, for there was an es-trtfiia, 2 Cor. 
ii. 6. 

M. de la March said, Phinehas' killing 
of Zimri and Cozbi with a lance taken out 
of the sanctuary, was typical of summary 
excommunication, else it had been unlawful;, 
so did the priests summarily shut out Uz— 
zias without those degrees of proceeding, int. 
trying the leprosy, as was wont by the law. 

Dr Gouge said, The tmrifjiia, 2 Cor. ii.^ 
was a consequent, not antecedent, of excom- 
munication, for it was an act of obedience 9. 
and they had done as the Apostle wrote tc^ 
them to do in his first epistle. 

Mr Ney said, No man is to be accounted 
an heathen or publican till he refuse to hoax 
the church. 

Mr Marshall said, The church is to coa- 
vent him once, to know whether he be peni- 
tent, and if he be not, then presently to 
cut him off. If he flee, then the church 
may go on ; but if he appear, and his re- 
pentance manifest, then they are not to 
proceed. 

Mr Marshall said, The time may be 
shorter, but the same means of bringing 
the sinner to repentance by admonitions 
must be used in every case. 

I desired to make it thus, " Proceed more 
summarily and shortly;" which the opponents 
themselves acknowledge. They changed it 
thus, " With more expedition :" — which was 
ordered. 

Mr Goodwin desired to know how they 
shall redress themselves, being wronged, in 
our Answers to their Reasons ? for the usual 
way of redressing themselves by public re- 
plies to the world, is not agreeable to the 
ordinance of Parliament : that he had de- 
sired copies from the Scribe, of our Answers, 
but was refused. 



January 2. [1645.] 

The Assembly went on with that which 
followed in the Directory for Excommunica- 
tion. 

That title, The order of receiving peni- 
tents, was changed thus, The order of pro- 
ceeding with such offenders as manifest 
repentance before excommunication. 

Some made exception against the word 
minister and elders, because this Assembly 
hath not yet called them elders. 

Mr Goodwin desired to make it, Before 
the eldership, though elders may do it with- 
out the minister. 

Mr Marshall made another objection, 
That it may be there is but one ruling 
elder beside the minister, and then we can- 
not say, the minister and elders, but the 
eldership. 

Mr Reynolds objected against the peo- 
ple's consent mentioned in the same para- 
graph, that the people's consent must be in 
excommunicating or receiving an excommu- 
nicate person, but not in every lesser cen- 
sure or receiving. 

Mr Henderson said, If all the people do 
reclamare, then it is in vain. 

Mr Vines said, There is no more here 
but the people's consent that the offender 
be brought to public confession, which is 
necessary, for some of the people may object 
(though the elders be satisfied) some new 
scandal or hypocrisy, why he ought not to 
be received. 

Mr Taylor offered another phrase, which 
was taken, The same being first made 
known to the congregation, and nothing 
justly objected against it. 

Objection was also made against the word 
eldership, so it was made, The minister and 
ruling officers. 

Mr Calamy cited yesterday's vote, where 
the word eldership is used already, where it 
is said, " If the offence be not so heinous, the 
offender is to be dealt with by the particular 
eldership." 

Dr Temple said, That word came in 
incautiously, and ought to be recalled. 

Mr Pryce said, They are not elders, 
therefore it is no eldership. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Burrowes objected 
against that word, " The minister and elders;" 
that it will hold out that the elders cannot 
do the least act of government if the minis- 
ter be dead or absent, and so determines a 



question not debated, that the minister hath 
a negative voice, and the major part cannot 
carry it against him ; therefore, for shunning 
this rock, they desired to make it tho elder- 
ship. 

Mr Marshall acknowledged, The minis- 
ter hath not a negative voice, but said, this 
clause holds it not forth, but only the pre- 
sence of the minister in that work. 

It was again, after this debate, moved to 
put in the word Eldership. 

It was moved that these words shall be 
put in, The minister and other ruling offi- 
cers. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Burrowes entered 
their dissent against this vote, as giving a 
negative voice to the minister. 

The whole Assembly cried, That they 
intend not to give the minister a negative 
voice. 

They answered, Though this be the As- 
sembly's intention, yet it will breed a great 
controversy in the kingdom. 

Mr Marshall said, Now they go from 
their own ground, that as the congregation 
upon the one part, so the eldership upon 
the other part, nath a negative voice. 

They answered, But here the negative 
voice is given to the officers sitting apart 
from the congregation and judging of his 
repentance by themselves, without the pre- 
sence of the congregation. 

They declared also their opinion, That 
if a man find himself wronged by the offi- 
cers, he may appeal from their private meet- 
ing to the public meeting of the officers and 
church together. 

January 3. 

Dr Burgesse read the letter from this 
Assembly to the General Assembly. 

Dr Temple 6aid, He knows not by what 
rule or warrant this Assembly can give any 
account what they have done. 

It was answered, The Assembly did 
order on Monday last, that a committee 
should draw up a letter and in it to be con- 
tained the heads of what the Assembly hath 
done. Beside, the Assembly sends not the 
very votes, but the heads, in a letter. 

Mr Ney said, The letter hath particular 
heads in it, and so is more than the order 
reacheth unto, and that it may be the Par- 
liament alter what this Assembly hath done. 

Mr Seaman, The letter is according to 
the order of the Assembly, but there is 
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another question, Whether the Assembly 
can send this without a warrant from the 
Parliament. 

Mr Marshall moved, To send some to the 
Parliament to show of this letter, and to 
desire their order for sending it. 

Mr Ney said, If our papers which were 
given in be approved, as they are in this 
Fetter, then this Assembly assents that the 
Government of the Church of Scotland is 
jure divino. 

A Committee was sent to the Houses to 
know their pleasure for the writing of such 
a letter. 

Here Mr Byfield came in and said, Mr 
Rous and Mr Tait are drawing up an 
answer to our paper, and do expect that 
the Assembly is drawing up such a letter. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Isey objected that 
word, that the proceedings of the Assembly 
have been obstructed by some difficulties, as 
reflecting upon themselves. 



Br Temple said, Every word of this 
letter should be weighed, for he hath seen 
the former letters or this Assembly printed 
among the Acts of the General Assembly of 
Scotland. 

Mr Ney objected also, That this letter, 
where it makes mention of uniformity be- 
twixt the two Kingdoms, it makes it a 
ground of peace and union betwixt the two 
Kingdoms, as if the peace depended upon an 
uniformity. 

It was answered, The letter speaks not 
of war or peace, but the common interest 
and safety. 

Br Temple and Mr Ney objected also, 
It holds forth that this Assembly is to come 
up to an uniformity with Scotland. 

It was answered, That, quite contrary,, 
the letter saith, The word of God must be* 
a common rule, both to them and us ; and. 
for the other, the word " safety" was put 
out. 
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DEBATES IN THE SUB-COMMITTEE RESPECTING 
THE DIRECTORY.* 



March 4. [1644.] 

Debate was of the communicants giving 
the elements one to another. 

Mr Marshall and Mr Palmer alleged, 
There is no warrant for this in their insti- 
tution, except that, " Divide it among you," 
which, they said, is spoken of the paschal 
cup. 

We answered, That the paschal cup, and 
the charoseth, being but human rites and 
additions to the word of institution, Christ 
would never have used them. That it is, 
therefore, the eucharistical cup (though men- 
tioned by anticipation in Luke) ; for, after 
the paschal supper, Christ did again drink 
of the fruit of the vine. Besides, compare 
Luke xxii. 18 with Matt. xxvi. 29, it is 
clear that it was the eucharistical cup where- 
of Christ said, I will not henceforth drink, 
&c., which Mr Marshall acknowledged. 

Another debate was concerning the com- 
municants coming all successively to the 
table. 

Mr Marshall, Palmer, Herle, and Good- 
win too, said it was enough that the ele- 
ments be blessed on the table, and that some 
sit at table, but that the elements may be 
carried about to others in their pews or 
seats. Against this we alleged, 1. Christ's 
example, making use of a table, Luke xxii. 
21, and that for a signification, ibid. ver. 30. 
2. The example of the church of Corinth, 
and the apostles calling it the Lord's table, 
1 Cor. x. 21, which is more than partaking 
of the bread, ver. 17 ; or the Jews eating 
of the sacrifices, ver. 18 ; even an honoura- 
ble fellowship with Christ, opposed to fel- 



lowship with devils, ver. 20 ; and, chap. viii. 
10, we give bread and drink to many whom 
we admit not into our fellowship, so as to sit 
down at table with us. 3. The nature of a 
feast requireth that the guests be set at ta- 
ble, and that all the guests be set about it, 
for the use of a table is not for some, but for 
all the guests, else no table is necessary, 
but a cupboard. 

April 11. 

Mr Ney objected, That our Directory 
about the communion, is larger than any 
Directory which ever he hath seen, and much 
larger than the Kubricks. 

Dr Smith told a story of a Scotsman 
which had, in a church here, used exhorta- 
tions at giving the elements, but some con- 
scientious people thought it troubled and 
distracted their minds. 

May 22. 

By appointment of the Assembly, the 
Committee met for the Directory, to ask ac- 
count of those to whom the several pieces 
were committed. 

Mr Young gave in his paper concerning 
the reading of Scripture. 

May2S. 

Mr Young's paper was approved. 

I desired that that part might be left out, 
where the Minister is directed not to ex- 
pound till he have done with reading. 

Mr Goodwin and Mr Ney said, Heading 
nakedly, without exposition, is an ordinance 
of God, and that exposition should follow. 



* In the MS is written this Memorandum, " The Debate about the Exhortation before Prayer, 
see in the other Book, December 19 ;" but the Book thus referred to is not known to be preserved. 
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Some debate was about the clause for- 
bidding private adoration at coming into the 
church. 

Mr Marshall, Mr Palmer, and others 
said, This is very necessary for this church, 
for though the minister be praying, many 
ignorant people will not join in it, till they 
have said over the Lord's prayer. 

June 5. 

At the Committee for the Directory, Mr 
Marshall made report that there are but 
two knots in our paper, which we gave in 
about the Directory : 1. About exhorting in 
the time of receiving ; 2. About the use of 
a table. For the first he said, There is no- 
thing in Christ's institution or example for 
exhorting in that kind, and that it agreeth 
not to the nature of the action, because the 
sacrament preacheth to the eye, and there 
should be then no preaching to the ear. 

But the Committee went through in or- 
der; and first, objection was made against 
that first section, which leaves to the discre- 
tion of the pastor and elders of each congre- 
gation how oft the communion is to be cele- 
brated. It was desired that they might 
be tied, at least, to four times a-year, since 
the Apostle and Christ speak of often 
celebration. 

I said, There is no ground from Scrip- 
ture or otherwise to determine four times a- 
year, for this should resolve in the arbi- 
trament of men. If congregations abuse 
this liberty, the presbytery at visitation of 
churches can help it. 

Mr Newcomen declared that all the new 
gathered churches have the sacrament every 
Lord's day in the afternoon. 

To avoid this debate of the time, it was 
added in the beginning, The Lord's sup- 
per is to be administered frequently. 

For the qualification of those that are to 
be admitted, because there was nothing po- 
sitively concerning their conversation, it was 



added, That they shall be of an approved 
conversation. 

Mr Goodwin objected, Moral Christians 
have all that is here expressed, and that 
there ought [to be] somewhat more, which 
may be judged grace in the judgment of cha- 
rity ; and that he thinks the ordinance more 
profaned heretofore by persons than it hath 
been by all the superstitions ; that a man is 
to be judged, according to his inward prin- 
ciple professed, rather than by any outward 
duty, else one should call in question whe- 
ther Calvin were a godly man, because he 
played at the bowls on the Lord's day ; that 
the word gives us rules to judge, not only of 
ourselves, but of others. 

He offered this clause, That they be 
such as profess a work of faith and rege- 
neration. 

I said, Many presumptuous sinners will 
profess this, and many weak believers will 
not profess it, and that it seems he hath no 
doubting Christians in his congregation. 

Mr Henderson offered this, That they 
be such as are conceived, in the judgment 
of charity, to be walking in the way of 
Christ. 

Then he and Mr Marshall offered thus, 
And who give just ground, in the judg- 
ment of charity, to conceive that there is 
wrought in them the work of faith and 
regeneration. 

June 10. 

The Committee for the Directory met. 

Mr Marshall and others had added to 
the Directory of prayer, 1. A clause against 
privy meetings in tne time of the public ; 
2. Against salutations, gazings, &c., in the 
churcn ; 3. They divided the prayers which 
we had given in not divided ; 4. Directing 
to read a portion of the psalms before the 
chapters; 5. That when there are week- 
days' sermons, the minister read some por- 
tion of Scripture which he shall think fit. 
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September 20, 1644. 

At the meeting of the Grand Commit- 
tee, after Mr Marshall had read the Order 
of the House of Commons for endeavouring 
a union, and, if that be not possible, to con- 
sider how far tender consciences may be 
borne with, 

Mr Tait spoke, desiring to state the busi- 
ness about the differences, they not being 
able to give any counsel till that be done. 

Mr Sollicitor said, The House had taken 
notice of the difference in the Assembly 
about government, which the House thinks 
fit should be stated and reconciled, which, 
if possible, there is an end ; if not, then some 
expedient to be thought on for the peace of 
the church. 

My Lord Chancellor spoke to the last 
part of the order for acceleration. 

Mr Henderson spoke to the word tender 
consciences : That tenderness is the best pro- 
perty of conscience, and is to be encouraged 
rather than tolerated. 

For putting the matter in some way, 

Mr Sollicitor desired to appoint a Sub- 
Committee to state the differences. 

Mr Marshall said, Many points, yea, the 
chief points, of government have not yet 
been disputed; but that a Committee may 
draw up those points wherein they conceive 
it is most probable the greatest difference 
will lie. 

Mr Henderson moved, Rather to state 
the agreements, how far we agree. 

Dr Burgesse said, The order speaks only 
of differences in the Assembly concerning 
things already debated and voted. 

Mr Seaman said, So that the order must 
be understood of differences that have ap- 
peared, not of imaginable differences. 

Mr Marshall, That comes not up to the 
intention of the order. 

My Lord Warriston said, The end of this 



order is the same for which a Committee of 
Accommodation was appointed. 

Mr Ney said, This is intended for ftiture 
differences, and that a review is to be made 
of what was done by that Committee of 
Accommodation. 

Mr Palmer proposed this way, That we 
should give in our Form of the Church of 
Scotland (it having an existence), and that 
this Committee shall consider how far they 
can agree to that. 

Mr Herle said, The order speaks of all 
the differences, which are chiefly three : 1. 
Some are for the congregational way only ; 
2. Some give some power of censures to 
congregations, yet acknowledge appeals ; 3. 
Others give the whole power to classes, he 
wished the Sub-Committee to be appointed 
of some of each of these. 

Mr Reynolds said, The latter part of the 
order cannot at all be made use of till the 
first part, concerning union, be clean gone 
through. 

Mr Goodwin seconded Mr Calamy in 
this, That the order intends not a sifting of 
all opinions different, but of practical dif- 
ferences, which may hinder men from liv- 
ing as brethren in peace together. 

Mr Seaman said, The distinction of in- 
tellectual and practical differences is most 
necessary, but he and Dr Burgesse pressed 
that the dissenting brethren may give in 
their differences from us to this Committee, 
and that the Sub-Committee of both sides 
needs not. 

So said Mr Rous. 

Mr Sollicitor, It puts too much on dis- 
senting brethren to give in their differences 
and objection against the government of 
Scotland ; but that now church government 
is to be looked upon as in fieri, in the As- 
sembly. 

It was put to the question, and con- 
cluded, To appoint a Sub-Committee for 
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bringing in to this Committee the agree- 
ments and differences. 

Mr Ney revived Mr Herle's motion, To 
appoint some of each of the three sorts. 

Mr Calamy and Mr Reynolds, It is not 
fit to make three sorts ; for the difference 
betwixt two of those sorts is only intellec- 
tual. 

Mr Marshall said, The difference is prac- 
tical and apparent betwixt all the three in 
the point of excommunication. 

Mr Vines said so too. 

Mr Sollicitor moved, To lay aside speak- 
ing of sorts, and agree on the men. 

So the Committee was named thus : Mr 
Goodwin, Mr Ney, Mr Vines, Mr Herle, 
Mr Marshall, Mr Palmer, Dr Temple. 

Mr Marshall said, That wherem they 
should differ from our Form, they should 
give us notice in this Committee, or, if need 
be, desire our presence in the Sub-Commit- 
tee, though they would not trouble us un- 
necessarily. 

September 30. 

Mr Vines presented to the Grand Com- 
mittee, from the Sub-Committee, a paper 
of the Agreements : As for the differences, 
he said, tne dissenting brethren promised to 
bring it in. T he Agreements were thus : 

In confidence of agreement in the other 
three parts of uniformity, we come to points 
of Government. 

1. That a congregation having officers, 
according to the word, is a church that 
hath power in all ecclesiastical affairs, which 
do only concern itself. 

2. That these officers are to be so many 
in each congregation, as that three, or two 
at least, may agree in every act of govern- 
ment. 

3. That these officers have power in those 
things which are voted by the Assembly to 
be due to them, as also in suspension and 
excommunication non renitente ecclesia, 

4. That the elders of the congregation 
shall take the advice of the classis in all 
cases of excommunication, before they pro- 
ceed to it. 

5. That the members of a congregation 
do cohabit within certain precincts of a pa- 
rish, under the preaching and ruling offi- 
cers. 

6. For associating churches, let there be 
a select number of able godly ministers in 
each county, and a certain number of rul- 



ing officers joined with them, to determine 
the causes and differences in each con- 
gregation. — The first choice of these to 
be made by the Parliament, that the elec- 
tion of ministers or governors belongs to 
them. 

7. The ministers and ruling governors of 
the congregation within that county so as- 
sociated, shall have power to debate and 
vote in that classis in such cases as pertain 
to that congregation, except such 

8. A certain number of the foresaid mi- 
nisters and ruling governors as dwell to- 
gether in some division, and may conveni- 
ently meet together, shall have power to 
hear and determine the causes within that; 
precinct. 

9. That the national assemblies be chosen 
from time to time, according as shall be ap- 
pointed by the Parliament, and as the con- 
dition of the Church from time to time shall 
require. 

There began a debate betwixt my Lord 
Sey and Mr Rous, concerning the preface 
of these propositions, which 

Mr Sollicitor said is not needful now: 
the present work of this Committee being 
only for government. 

Mr Ney said, The preface is their con- 
ditional agreement to the propositions. 

Mr Henderson desired a copy of the 
agreements and differences, that we may 
advise with them. 

The Independents assented to the 1. 
and 2. ; they put in an exception in the 
3, that excommunication be suffragante 
ecclesia ; to the 4. they restrained it to diffi- 
cult cases ; to the 5. they added two limita- 
tions : 1. That, in country villages, these 
that are in the next parishes contiguously 
may be admitted members of their churches; 
2. That the consent be had of the minister 
or major part of the congregation, which be- 
ing had, members may be token out of other 
churches. They added this explanation: 
That a congregation, in difficult cases, may 
advise with whom they will, and if the 
matter be not healed, then to have their 
recourse to the classis whereof they are 
members. 

Mr Seaman desired to know, Whether this 
Committee be to consider and debate the 
truth and falsehood of these propositions, or 
whether this Committee be only to consider 
whether it be fit to present these to the 
Assembly. 
Mr Palmer said, The answer cannot be 
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returned to the House till it come from this 
Committee to the Assembly. 

Sir Harry Vaine, It will be proper to de- 
bate this, when this Committee hath consi- 
dered the agreements and differences, what 
they are. 

My Lord Sey said, He thinks the things 
must be sent first to the Houses. 

My Lord Chancellor said, They must 
first be reported to the Assembly, for the 
order of the Houses speaks of differences 
in the Assembly ; now these cannot be re- 
ported as differences or agreements in the 
Assembly except they come from the As- 
sembly. 

Debate was of the meaning of the first 
proposition, Whether it comprehend ordina- 
tion and excommunication. 

Mr Marshall [said], The meaning cannot 
be of ordination, for, in that, they are shut 
up by the vote of the Assembly ; but ex- 
communication is comprehended, for the 
Assembly hath not yet taken excommuni- 
cation from congregations. 

To the second, Mr Palmer asked, Whe- 
ther it be meant that [of] any two officers, 
though none of them be a pastor ? 

Mr Marshall answered, The first propo- 
sition clears that, that there must be a pas- 
tor. 

Mr Palmer asked, Then what if two rul- 
ing elders agree, and the pastor do not 



Mr Vines said, In the first proposition, 
and so two ruling elders cannot carry it 
against the minister. 

Mr Ney said, This cannot be determined 
at this time. 

To the third, it was asked, What is meant 
by suffragante ecclesia ? 

It was answered, That the officers and 
the church are as the two houses of Parlia- 
ment to an ordinance, that is, either of 
them hath a negative voice; so that, though 
the officers judge one to be excommunicate, 
yet if the church judge not, it may not be 
done ; as the church may not do it without 
the officers. 

I desired to know, 1. What is meant by ec- 
clesia ? 2. What is meant by suffraganU ? 

Mr Goodwin answered, By ecclesia they 
mean the brethren, excluding women and 
children ; 2. By the sujfiragium, it is 
meant the putting of the thing to the ques- 



tion among the brethren, as many as think 
fit, &c. — so the brethren give their vote. I 

To the fourth, Mr Seaman said, Their 
exception leaves it free to the congregation, 
not only not to advise, except in difficult 
cases ; but when they advise, to advise with 
any company whom they please to choose, 
for they say classis or company. 

Mr Sollicitor asked, Whether is that con- 
gregation to judge what is arduum, what 
not? 

Mr Goodwin answered, It is according to 
that, Deut xvii., " If a matter occur too 
hard for thee." 

Mr Palmer asked another thing, If a 
congregation may go on to excommunicate, 
contrary to the advice of the classis, when 
they have gotten it ? 

Mr Marshall said, To say that in no 
case the congregation proceed against the 
advice of the classis, is more than the Sub- 
Committee thinks. 

To the fifth, Sir Gilbert Gerhard asked, 
Whether, in excepting country villages, 
they confess that, in cities, they stand to 
the rule ? 

Mr Palmer asked, What if, in the bor- 
ders of the next parish, a man's wife or son 
may be taken without his consent ? 

It was answered, ajjvrmaiiue. 

October 7. 

[Half a page of the MS. is here left blank.] 

October 11. 

We agreed upon three Queries to dis- 
course of at this meeting, concerning the 
paper given to us. 1. Whether it be in- 
tended that these agreements and differ- 
ences shall be offered to the Parliament, 
before the platform of church Government 
be transmitted from the Assembly to the 
Houses. 2. Whether there be not some 
other agreements or differences. 3. Whe- 
ther this paper be comprehensive of Ana- 
baptists, Separatists, &c. 

It was moved by Mr Rous, That this 
paper is not a perfect account of the agree- 
ments and differences, that the Sub-com- 
mittee must therefore give in what is behind. 

Sir H. Vaine [said], This Committee 
should state the business and not lay it over 
on the Sub-committee, especially they not 
being able to carry it on farther. 
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Mr Ney said, When the Sub-committee 
hath set down all the differences which they 
conceive, there may be other differences in 
the Assembly beside these. 

Mr Marshall said, It is not to be suppos- 
ed that the Sub-committee can bring in all 
the differences in government, but only 
those of greatest concernment ; which being 
agreed, it is not likely that any other differ- 
ence can hinder the work. 

October 15. 

Mr Marshall reported to the Grand Com- 
mittee what the Assembly hath done con- 
cerning these three propositions recom- 
mended by this Committee, which was laid 
aside for this time. 

Another paper was offered by the Sub- 
committee concerning the agreements and 
differences about synods and classes. They 
agree that they may 

1. Pray, &c, resolve difficult cases. 

2. Dogmatically declare what the will of 
Christ, and this judgment doth oblige. — But 
the Independents added, That any other's 
(elders) judgment hath the like obligation 
and authority. 

3. That an offending congregation must 
give an account to the classis. — The Inde- 
pendents add, The ground of this obligation 
is because they are offended. 

4. They may examine, admonish, and in 
case of obstinacy, declare against that con- 
gregation. — The Independents restrict this 
to a whole church offending. 

5. They may judge who deserves excom- 
munication, and charge the congregation to 
do it. 

6. If particular elderships refuse to do 
their duty, the classis may excommunicate. 
— The Independents say only, Withdraw. 

7. In case of appeal, the classis may re- 
verse what the particular eldership hath 
done. — The Independents add, It is only 
non-communion. 

8. The classis, or synod, may ordain for 
those congregations which have not a suffi- 
cient eldership, and no congregation may 
ordain without advising with the classis. 

This is the sense, not the words. 

MrSollicitor moved, To return and debate 
the propositions first given in. 

My Lord Chancellor moved, First to 
consider the questions that may arise super 
totam materiam, that is, whether this Com- 



mittee can go about the agreements and 
differences before the rule be before us unto 
which these relate. 

Sir H. Vaine said, The order speaks of a 
rule which shall be established ; now, if it be 
meant of the rule established by the Assem- 
bly, that cannot be, for the Parliament may 
alter it. If it be meant the rule established 
by Parliament, then it will be out of time 
to talk of differences from the rule, for all 
must stand to it. Beside, he said, the Sub- 
committee hath brought in all the heads of 
church government, and stated the differ- 
ences about them. 

My Lord Chancellor answered, The rule 
must be debated before the differences, 
though not determined. 

My Lord Sey said, There are differences 
about the rule what it shall be. 

Mr Ney added, There are differences 
about a subject matter as well as about the 
rule. 

Mr Sollicitor said, The order is for consi- 
dering the differences that we may come to 
the rule, and there is nothing of the rule 
referred to this Committee. 

It grew to a great debate, we pressing 
that the House of Commons may be con- 
sulted with for to explain the sense of their 
own order in these things that are debated 
of; especially what they would have done 
with these agreements and differences after 
that this Grand Committee hath found them 
out ; and whether these things are to be re- 
ferred to the Assembly, or reported imme- 
diately to the House. 

At last it was carried, by a vote of the 
Committee, that those words, before the 
House of Commons be consulted with, 
shall not be added to the question. 

Then it was voted that this Committee 
shall proceed to take into their considera- 
tion the propositions given in by the Sub- 
committee. 

October 18. 

We pressed to have it declared by a vote 
of this Committee, that they will refer to 
the Assembly the consideration of these 
propositions given in by the Sub-committee, 
after this Committee hath considered them. 
And in case this should be refused, we had 
our paper ready to be given in upon the 
whole matter. 

Sir H. Vaine said, It was voted at the 
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last meeting of this Committee, that they 
should proceed to consider the papers given 
in by the Sub-committee ; that for his own 
private judgment the propositions are to be 
referred to the Assembly, and that he wishes 
the rule may be so comprehensive as there 
may be few or no exceptions. 

Mr Marshall said, He thinks all the 
members of this Committee will, man by 
man, declare so much in their own private 
judgment, but that if we press to have a 
vote of the Committee, that will take a long 
debate. 

Sir H. Vaine moved, That this Commit- 
tee may, according to the nature of treaties, 
advise among themselves, apart from us. 

I said, The parties are not they and we, 
but the members of the Assembly, who are 
of different opinions ; that if the House had 
appointed to consider the differences be- 
twixt us commissioners from Scotland, and 
others, then he had reason. At last it was 
moved to read the propositions, and speak 
a little of some of them, lest they seem to 
contradict their former vote, and so to de- 
clare by a vote of the Committee. 

It was put to the question and voted, That 
the Results of the consultations of this Com- 
mittee shall be represented to the Assem- 
bly ; that after their examination they may 
be a part of their advice to the honourable 
Houses, if they think fit. 

Sir H. Vaine pressed it might be " The 
results agreed to be reported." 

It was made thus, That the report of the 
results, &c. 

October 25. 

Sir H. Vaine said, The first proposition 
given in by us being now voted in this Com- 
mittee, it secures us of our fears, and this 
second proposition which we require is not 



necessary, that is, that this Committee de- 
clare " that the exception from the rule is 
not to be resolved on before the rule itself be 
resolved on." And if this proposition come 
in at all, it must come in when a union can- 
not be obtained. 

Mr Seaman moved, That the proposition 
voted at the last meeting may be voted 
again, because it was doubted then whether 
it were a vote of the Committee, there being 
no lord there present. 

My Lord Sey said, Without doubt it 
could not be a vote of this Committee, be- 
cause the Committee of the House of Lords 
was not present ; and that that proposition 
cannot be understood exclusively as if the 
results may not be reported to the Houses. 

So that proposition was again voted. 

For the other proposition there was a 
great debate, it appeared by my Lord Sey 
and Sir H. Vaine*s speeches, that their in- 
tentions were, to have the Committee make 
up a rule out of the agreements, and so ab- 
sorb the votes of the Assembly. We said, 
this Committee hath no power to give their 
opinion of the rule. 

Sir H. Vaine offered this answer to our 
second proposition, that this Committee, 
after they have endeavoured the union, and 
before they take into consideration the for- 
bearance, they will give an answer to our 
second question. 

This was put to the question and voted 
by 10, and 9 against it. It was doubted 
whether Sir Richard Harlo and Mr Bond 
were on this Committee, they not having 
voted. 

After this there was another Order made 
in the House of Commons, that this Grand 
Committee should meet no more about this 
business committed to them by the former 
order. 
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IN A LOOSE PAPER IN THE SAME HAND [VIZ. GILLESPIE'S] I FIND [SAYS 
WODROW] WHAT FOLLOWS :— 



On the backside. 

Gloria Patri. 
Saying the creed. 

Standing up at the reading of the gospel. 
Preaching on Christmas. 
Funeral sermons. 

Churching of women, &c. \ 

The saying of the three Creeds, after 
reading of Scripture. 

The people's responsals. And, 

On the foreside. 

Concerning other customs or rites in the 
worship of Sod, formerly received in any 
of the Kingdoms, which, though not con- 
demned in this Directory, have been, or 
apparently will be, occasions of divisions 
and offences, as it is far from our intention 



that those or the like unnecessary burdens 
should be laid upon any, or any compelled 
thereto, so we judge it most expedient tha,*fc 
the practice and use of them be not con- 
tinued, as well for the nearer rniiformity 
betwixt the Churches of both Kingdoms, aa 
for their greater peace and harmony within 
themselves, and their edifying one another 
in love. Wherein we would be so under- 
stood as not having the least thought to dis- 
credit or blame our worthy Reformers, or 
others who have since practised them. Only 
we hold forth what we have learned from 
the rules of Christ and his Apostles, that 
even those of the learned and godly, who 
satisfy their own judgments concerning the 
lawfulness of those customs, shall henceforth 
do well to abstain for the law of love, and 
for the bond of peace. 1 



* See Gillespie's remark on such abases to be condemned, 30th of December 1644, tupra p. 07. 
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THAT EXCOMMUNICATION AND OTHER CHURCH CENSURES ARE APPOINTED BY 

JESUS CHRIST, AND THAT CHURCH OFFICERS ARE APPOINTED 

BJ HIM TO DISPENSE THESE CENSURES .♦ 

[BY MR GEORGE GILLESPIE.] 



Argument 1. 

The visible political ministerial church is 
the kingdom ot Christ, and he is the Head, 
King, Judge, and Lawgiver thereof, Isa. 
ix. 6; Isa. xxii. 21, 22; Psal. ii. 6; Luke 
i. 33; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21—23. 

Dare any say that the Lord Jesus shall 
not govern the Church of England, and 
reign over the same? Luke xix. 14, 27. 
Must he not be received both as Lord and 
as Christ ? Acts ii. 36. Now, in the ad- 
ministration or government of a kingdom 
these three things are necessarily required, — 

1. Laws. 

2. Officers, ministers, judges, courts. 

3. Censures and punishments of offences. 
Which three being universally necessary 

in every kingdom, can least of all be sup- 
posed to be wanting in the church and 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, who hath been 
more faithful in the execution of his kingly 
office, and hath provided better for the 

fovernment of his church, than ever any 
ingdom or state in this world did for a 
civil government. I add, the laws, judica- 
tories, and censures in the kingdom of 
Christ must be spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
because his kingdom is not of this world, 
and his servants cannot take the sword, 
John xviii. 36. Neither are the weapons 
of our warfare carnal, but mighty, through 
God, and in readiness to revenge all dis- 
obedience, 2 Cor. x. 4, 6. 

I do not see what can be answered unto 
this argument, except any do so far deny 
the kingly office of Jesus Christ, as to say, 
The church political or ministerial is not 
his kingdom, but only the church mystical ; 
that is, that he ruleth over all our souls by 



his word and Spirit. But the reply were 
easy. If so, then, 

1. The political ministerial church were 
a body without a head. The analogy of a 
political head as well as a natural head, 
agreeth to Christ. The woXireta as well 
as the cvepyeta, and he hath an influence 
upon the church potestative as well as 
elective. 

2. He executeth his prophetical office 
not only in teaching us inwardly by his 
Spirit, but in teaching the church outward- 
ly by his servants the ministers of his word. 
Now, if he be a prophet to the visible minis- 
terial church, he is also a king to the same, 
for his offices cannot be divided. His fol- 
lowers are his subjects, and whosoever re- 
ceive him as a prophet, must also receive 
him as a king. 

3. That the kingdom of Christ compre- 
hended the government and discipline of 
the church, I prove from Matt. xvi. 28, 
" There be some standing here who shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom." Where, 
first of all, note, that Christ hath not only 
an invisible, but a visible kingdom; next, 
this visible kingdom is not meant of his 
coming again in glory to judge the quick 
and the dead, for all that were then hear- 
ing Christ have tasted of death, and yet 
Christ is not yet come to judgment. Nor 
is it meant of Christ's transfiguration, men- 
tioned Matt, xvii., for that was six days 
after, Matt. xvii. 1 ; and if he had meant 
that, he would have said so emphatically, 
" there be some here that shall not taste 
of death," &c. Neither is that trans- 
figuration anywhere called the kingdom 
of God, nor can it properly be so called. 



* There is no date assigned in Gillespie's MS. to these Arguments, bnt they were probably occasioned 
by Selden's statements on 20th February 1644, in regard to the discussions on Matthew, chap. xTiii., which 
are at page 25. See at a later date, pages 91—95. 
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Nor, lastly, is the kingdom of God in that 
place meant only of the preaching of 
the gospel; for so they had already seen 
Christ coming in his kingdom, Luke x. 9, 11. 
Nor is it meant of his working of miracles, 
for so likewise they had seen his kingdom, 
Matt. xii. 28. Melius ergo Beda et Grego- 
rius, quorum sententiam nostri sequun- 
tur, per Mud regnum Christi intelligunt, 
constitutionem ecclesiarum post Christi 
ascensum, saith Tossanus upon the place. 
Some of those to whom he spoke at that 
time lived to see Christ reign in the gather- 
ing and governing of churches. I conclude 
that as the church is not only a mystical, 
but a political body, so Christ is not only a 
mystical, bat a political Head. 

But peradventure some man will be bold 
to give another answer, That the Lord 
Jesus reigneth over the church even in a 
political respect, but that the administration 
and influence of his kingly office, is in, and 
by, and through, the civil magistrate, who 
is supreme judge, governor, and head of the 
church under Christ. 

To this I answer, Hence it would follow, 
1. That Christ's kingdom is of this world, 
and cometh with observation, as kingdoms 
of this world do, which himself denieth, 
Luke xvii. 20 ; John xviii. 36. 2. It would 
follow, That Christ doth not reign nor 
exercise his kingly office in the government 
of his church under Pagan, Turkish, or 
persecuting princes, but only under the 
Christian magistrate, which no man dare 
say. The civil magistrate, 3dly, is God's 
vicegerent, but not Christ's, that is, the 
magistrate's power hath its rise, origination, 
institution, and deputation, not from that 
special dominion which Christ exerciseth 
over the church as Mediator and Head 
thereof, but from that universal lordship 
and sovereignty which God exerciseth over 
all men by right of creation, in so much 
that there had been for order's sake, magis- 
trates, or superior powers, though man had 
not fallen but continued in his innocency ; 
and yet, by the law of nature and nations, 
there are magistrates among these who 
know nothing of Christ ; and among them 
Christ reigneth not as Mediator, though 
God reigneth over them by the kingdom 
of power. 4thly. If the magistrate be su- 
preme head and governor of the church 
under Christ, then the ministers of the 
church are the magistrate's ministers as well 
as Christ's, and must act in the magistrate's 



name, and as subordinate to- him, and the 
magistrate shall be Christ's minister, and 
act in his name. 

Argument 2. 

A second argument I draw from the 
institution of excommunication by Christ, 
Matt, xviii. 17, " Tell it unto the church, 
but if he neglected to hear the church ; let 
him be to thee as a heathen man and a 
publican." The Erastians deny that either 
the case, the court, or the censure there 
mentioned, is ecclesiastical or spiritual; but 
I prove all the three, — 

1. Christ speaketh of the case of scan- 
dals, not of personal or civil injuries, 
whereof he would be no judge, Luke xii. 
14, and for which he would not permit 
Christians to go to law before the Roman 
Emperor or nis deputies, 1 Cor. vi. 1, 
6, 7, but if their interpretation stand, 
they must grant that Christ giveth laws 
concerning civil injuries, and that he per- 
mitted one of his disciples to accuse an- 
other for a civil injury before an unbeliev- 
ing judge. Besides, Christ saith not, If 
he snail hear thee, thou hast from him a 
voluntary reparation of the wrong, or satis- 
faction for it (which is the end why we deal 
with one who hath done us a civil injury), 
but he saith, " If he shall hear thee thou 
hast gained thy brother," intimating that 
the offending brother is told and admonished 
of his fault only for a spiritual end, for the 
good of his soul, and for gaining him to 
repentance, all which proveth that our Sa- 
viour meaneth not there of private or civil 
injuries, as the Erastians suppose, but of 
scandals, of which also he had spoken much 
before, as appeareth by the preceding part 
of that chapter. 

2. The court is ecclesiastical, not civil, 
for when it is said, " Tell it unto the 
church," must we not expound Scrip- 
ture by Scripture, and not understand 
the word church to be meant of a civil 
court, for in all the New Testament it can- 
not be found that ever the civil judge, or 
magistrate, is called by the name of the 
church, so that we cannot understand that 
the Holy Ghost, speaking so as men may 
understand him, would have put the word 
church in this place to signify such a thing 
as it is nowhere else found to signify ; nay, 
this very place expoundeth itself; for Christ 
directeth his speech to the apostles, and in 
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"them to their successors in the government 
of the church, " Whatsoever ye shall bind," 
&c, and, " If two of you shall agree," &c. 
So that the church which here bindeth, or 
judgeth, is an assembly of the apostles, 
ministers, or elders of the church. 

3. The censure is spiritual, as appeareth 
"both by these words, " Let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man and publican," which relate 
unto the excommunication from the church 
of the Jews, and comprehendeth not only 
an exclusion from private fellowship or com- 
pany (which was the condition of the pub- 
lican with whom the Jews would not eat), 
"but also an exclusion from the temple sacri- 
fices, and communion in holy things, which 
"was the condition of heathens. And, fur- 
ther, it appeareth by these words, " What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth," &c. The 
apostles had no power to inflict any civil 
punishment, but they had power to bind 
the soul and retain the sin, John xx. 23, 
and this power of binding is not in all the 
Scripture ascribed to the civil magistrate. 

Argument 3. 

The third argument shall be drawn from 
the example of excommunication, 1 Cor. v. 
4, 5. The Apostle writeth to the church of 
Corinth to excommunicate the incestuous 
man, which is called a censure inflicted by 
many, 2 Cor. ii. 6, that is, by the whole 
presbytery of the Church of Corinth. And 
whereas some understand by delivering to 
Satan, the putting of the extraordinary 
apostolic power to the working of a miracle 
upon the offender, by giving him so over 
into the hands of Satan as to be bodily tor- 
mented by him, or to die some strange 
death, I answer, 

1. It cannot be meant of death, for it 
is said that Hymeneus and Alexander were 
delivered for that end, that they might 
learn not to blaspheme, 1 Tim. i. 20, which 
had been too late to learn after death. 

2. Nor is it at all meant of any mira- 
culous tormenting of the body by the devil ; 
for, beside, it is not likely this miracle 
would have been wrought, Paul himself 
not being present to work it, it is utterly 
incredible that [the] Apostle would have 
so sharply rebuked the Church of Corinth 
for that a miracle was not wrought on 
the incestuous man (it not being in their 
power to do) or that he would seek the 
consent of that church to the working a 



miracle, as a joint act proceeding from him 
and the church by common counsel and 
deliberation; for where read we of any 
miracle wrought that way ? Therefore it is 
much more safe to understand by " deliver- 
ing to Satan," excommunication, which is a 
shutting out of a church member from the 
church, whereby Satan cometh to get domi- 
nion and power over him, for he is the god 
of this world, who reigneth at his pleasure 
in and over these who are not the church 
and people of God, 1 Cor. iv. 4 ; Eph. ii. 2. 
And if any shall be so far unsatisfied as not 
to admit this sense which we put upon that 
phrase of " delivering to Satan," yet our 
argument for excommunication, drawn from 
1 Cor. v., standeth strong, the weight of it 
not being laid upon tradere Satance only, 
but upon ver. 6, 7, 11, 12, which unde- 
niably prove excommunication from church 
fellowship. 

Argument 4. 

4thly. I argue thus: Church censures 
must needs be dispensed by church offi- 
cers, because they are heterogeneous to the 
civil magistrate. For 

1. The magistrate ought [to] punish any 
of his subjects that doeth evil, and he ought 
to punish like sins with like punishments ; 
but if the power of church censures be in 
the magistrate's hand, he cannot do so, for 
church censures are only for church mem- 
bers, not for all subjects, 1 Cor. v. 10, 12. 

2. Church censures are to be execute in 
the name of Christ, Matt, xviii. 20 ; 1 Cor. 
v. 4, by those who are sent from him with 
commission to bind or loose, to forgive or 
retain sins ; but where is any such commis- 
sion given to the civil magistrate ? 

3d. Church censures are for impenitent 
sinners only, but the magistrate must punish 
offenders, whether penitent or impenitent. 

4. The magistrate's power of punishing 
offenders is limited by the law of the land, 
what then should become of such scandals 
as are not crimes punishable by the law of 
the land, such as filthy and rotten talk- 
ing, adulterous behaviour, and scandalous 
conversing together, where the crime of 
adultery itself cannot be proven, living in 
open malice and envy, and refusing to be re- 
conciled, and thereupon lying off from the 
sacrament and the like, which are not proper 
to be taken notice of by the civil judge; so 
I that, in this case, either there must be church 
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officers, and discipline exercised by church 
officers, or the magistrate must go beyond 
his limits ; or, lastly, scandals shall spread 
in the church, and no remedy against them. 
Far be it from the thoughts of Christian 
magistrates, that scandals of this kind shall 
be tolerated to the dishonour of God, the 
laying of the stumbling-blocks of bad exam- 
ples before others, and to the violation or 
pollution of the ordinances of Jesus Christ, 
who hath commanded to keep his ordinances 
pure. 

Argument 6. 

A fifth argument may be thus: Under 
the Old Testament, God did not command 
the magistrate, but the priests, to put a dif- 
ference between the profane and the holy, 
the unclean and the clean, Ley. x. 10; 
Ezek. xxii. 26 ; xliv. 23, 24 ; Deut. xxi. 6 ; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 18, 19 ; and, in the New 
Testament, the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, are given to the ministers of the church, 
Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23, but 
not given to the civil magistrate. It be- 
longeth to church officers to censure false 
doctrine, Rev. ii. 20 ; to decide controver- 
sies, Acts xvi. 4 ; to examine and censure 
scandals, Ezek. xliv. 23, 24, which is a pro- 
phecy concerning the ministry of the New 
Testament, and elders judge an elder, 
1 Tim. v. 19 ; or any other church mem- 
ber, 1 Cor. v. 12. 

Argument 6. 

6thly. The Scripture holdeth forth the 
civil and the ecclesiastic power as most dis- 
tinct, in so much as it condemneth the spi- 
ritualising of the civil power, as well as the 
secularising of the ecclesiastic power — state 
papacy as well as a papal state-— church of- 
ficers may not take the civil sword, or judge 
civil causes, Luke xii. 13, 14; xxii. 25, 
Matt. xxvi. 52 ; 2 Cor. x. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
So Uzzah might not touch the ark; nor Uz- 
ziah burn incense. I wish we may not have 
cause to revive that proverb, which was used 
in Ambrose's time, that emperors did more 
covet the priesthood, than the priests did 
covet the empire. It is to be well noted 
that Maccovius and Vedelius, who ascribe a 
sort of papal power to the civil magistrate 
— to the great scandal of the Reformed 
churches— do notwithstanding acknowledge 
that Christ hath appointed church discipline 



and censures, and the same to be dispensed 
by church officers only ; and that the ma- 
gistrate, as he may not preach the word 
and administer the sacraments, so he may 
not exercise church discipline, nor inflict 
spiritual censures, such as excommunica- 
tion. 

Argument 7. 

7thly. The power of church discipline is 
intrinsical to the Church, that is, botn they 
who censure, and they who are censured, 
must be of the church, 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
they must be of one and the same corpora- 
tion ; the one must not be in the body, and 
the other out of the body ; but if this power 
were in the magistrate, it were extrinsical 
to the church ; for the magistrate, quatenus 
a magistrate, is not so much as a church 
member, far less can the magistrate, as a 
magistrate, have jurisdiction over church 
members as church members, even as the 
minister, as minister, [is] no member of the 
commonwealth ; far less can he, as minister, 
exercise jurisdiction over the subjects as 
subjects. 

Argument 8. 

8thly. Church officers might, and did 
freely by themselves, dispense church cen- 
sures under pagan and unbelieving magis- 
trates, as is by all confessed. Now the 
church ought not to be in a worse condi- 
tion under the Christian magistrate than 
under an infidel, for the power of the 
Christian magistrate is cumulative, not pri- 
vative, to the church. He is a nursing 
father, Isa. xlix. 23, not a stepfather ; he is 
keeper, defender and guardian of both ta- 
bles, but neither judge, governor, nor in- 
terpreter. 

Argument 9. 

9thly. I shall shut up this argumentation 
with a convincing dilemma : The assemblies 
of church officers being to exercise discipline 
and censure offences (which is supposed], 
and must be granted upon that which is 
already voted in Parliament, either they 
have power to do this jure proprio and 
virtute officii, or only jure devoluto and 
virtute delegationis, such authority being 
derived from the magistrate. If the for- 
mer, then I have what I would ; if the lat- 
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ter, then, 1, It followeth that where presby- 
teries and synods do exercise spiritual juris- 
diction, not from any power derived from, or 
dependent upon, the civil magistrate, but in 
the name and authority of Jesus Christ, and 
by the power received from him, as in Scot- 
land, France, the Low Countries, &c, there 
all ecclesiastical censures, such as deposition 
of ministers, excommunication of scandalous 
and obstinate persons, have been, are, and 
shall be void, null, and of no effect ; even as 
when the prelatical party did hold that the 
power of ordination and jurisdiction pertain- 
eth only to prelates, or such as are delegate 
with authority and commission from them, 
they were so put to it by the arguments of 
the anti-episcopal party, that they were 
forced to say, that presbyters ordained by 
presbyters, in other Reformed churches, 
are no presbyters, and their excommunica- 
tion is no excommunication. It will follow, 
2dly, That the magistrate himself may ex- 
communicate, for nemo potest plus juris 
aliis delegare quam ipse habet — No man 
can give from him, by deputation or delega- 
tion, to another that right or power which 
he himself hath not. 3diy, If the power of 
excommunication come by delegation from 
the magistrate, either the magistrate must, 
in conscience, give this power to church 
officers only, or he is free, and may with- 
out sin give this power to others: if the 
former, what can bind up the magistrate's 
conscience, or astrict the thing only to 
church officers, except it be God's ordi- 
nance, that they only do it ; if the latter, 
then though this Parliament hath taken 
away the old High Commission Court, 
which had potestatem utriusque gladii, 
yet they may lawfully, and without sin, 
erect a new High Commission Court, made 
up of those who shall be no church officers ; 
yea, having none of the clergy in it (as the 
other had), with commission and power 
granted to them to execute (exercise) spiri- 
tual jurisdiction and excommunication, and 
that not only in this or that church only or 
province, but in any part of the whole king- 
dom. So much for positive arguments. I 
shall next answer the principal objections. 

It is asked, What remedy shall there be 
against the abuse of church discipline by 
church officers, except there lie appeals from 
the ecclesiastical courts to the civil magis- 
trate ? which if it be, church officers will be 
the more wary and cautious to do no man 
wrong, knowing that they may be made to 



answer for it ; and if it be not, there is a 
wide door opened, that ministers may do as 
they please. 

Ans. 1. Look what remedy there is for 
abuses in the preaching [of] the word and 
administration of the sacraments : the like 
remedy there is for the abuses in church 
discipline. Now, when the word is not 
truly preached, nor the sacraments duly ad- 
ministrated, the magistrate seeketh the re- 
dress of these things in a constitute church, 
by convocating of synods for examining, dis- 
covering and judging such errors and abuses 
as are found in particular churches. But if 
the Synod should likewise fall into the same 
error, yet the magistrate taketh not upon 
him the supreme and authoritative decision 
of a controversy of faith, but still endea- 
voureth to help all this by other ecclesiasti- 
cal remedies, as another synod, and yet an- 
other, till the evil be removed ; the like we 
say concerning abuses in church discipline — 
the magistrate may command a resuming 
and re-examination of the case in another 
synod, but still the synod ratifieth or re- 
verseth the censure, in which case it is 
betwixt the magistrate and the synod, as 
betwixt the will and the understanding, for 
voluntas imperat intellectui quoad exer- 
citium, yet, notwithstanding, determinatur 
per intellectum 9 quoad specificationem 
actus. 

2dly. And if presbyteries or synods exceed 
the bounds of ecclesiastical power, and go 
without the sphere of their own activity, 
interposing and judging in any civil cause, 
which concerneth a man's life or estate, the 
magistrate may reverse and make null what- 
soever they do in that kind, and punish 
themselves for such abuse of their power, as 
Solomon punished Abiathar, and banished 
him to Anathoth, he being guilty of high 
treason, 1 Kings ii. 26. It was not a case 
of scandal only, or of delinquency, or mal- 
administration in his sacerdotal office, other- 
wise it had fallen within the cognisance and 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical sanhedrim. 

3dly. Though the case be merely spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, the Christian magistrate 
by himself, and immediately, may not only 
examine, by the judgment of discretion, 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, but 
also when he seeth cause, either upon the 
complaint of the party, or scandal given 
to himself, interpose by letters, messages, 
exhortations and sharp admonitions to the 
presbytery or synod : who, in that case, 
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are bound in conscience, with all respect 
and honour to the magistrate, to give him 
a reason of that which they have done, 
and to declare the grounds of their pro- 
ceedings, till, by the blessing of God upon 
this free and fair dealing, they either give 
a rational and satisfactory account to the 
magistrate, or be themselves convinced of 
the maladministration of discipline. 

4thly. And in extraordinary cases, when 
the clergy hath made defection, and all 
church discipline is degenerate into ty- 
ranny, as under Popery and Prelacy it was, 
it belongeth to the magistrate to take the 
protection of those who are cast out and 
censured for the truth's sake, for extraordi- 
nary evils have extraordinary helps ; and, 
in this sense, we are to understand divers of 
our Reformers, and others groaning under 
the pressures of the Roman clergy, and call- 
ing in the help of the civil magistrate for 
their relief. 

But we deny that it is lawful or agree- 
able to the will of Christ, for the magistrate 
either to receive appeals from a sentence 
of an ecclesiastical court, or to receive com- 
plaints exhibited against that sentence by 
the party censured, so as, by his authority 
upon such complaints, to nullify or take 
on the sentence of any ecclesiastical court. 
The latter of these two Vedelius plead- 
eth for, not the former. Apollonius oppugn- 
eth the latter as being, upon the matter, all 
one with the former. Now to ascribe such 
power to the magistrate is, 1. To change 
the Pope, but not the popedom. For is 
not this the Pope's chief supremacy, to 
judge all men, and to be judged of no 
man, to ratify or rescind, at his pleasure, 
the decrees of the church, councils, and all ? 
And shall this power be now transferred 
upon the magistrate ? Good Lord, where 
are we ! Is this the upshot of our 
Reformation ? Oh for it ! Shall we con- 
demn the Papists and Anabaptists who give 
too little to the magistrate, and then join 
hands with the Arminians, who give as 
much to the magistrate as the Pope for- 
merly usurped. 2. Appeals lie in the same 
line of subordination, and do not go de 
genere in genus, but the civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts stand not in one line, neither 
are they of one kind and nature. They are 
disparata non subordinate 3. They who 
receive appeals have also power to execute 
the sentence, else the appeal is vain ; but 
the magistrate hath no power to execute the I 



church censure, nor to shut out of the church, 
our opposites themselves being judges. 
It was not, therefore, without very just 
cause that Augustine did very much blame 
the Donatists for their appealing from eccle- 
siastical assemblies to the emperor and civil 
courts, (Epist. 48 and 162.) 

There are two examples alleged from 
scripture for appeals from ecclesiastical to 
civil courts. One is the example of Jere — 
miah, Jer. xxvi. ; the other is of Paul, Acts, 
xxv., but neither of the two prove the^ 
point ; for Jeremiah was not censured withfe. 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical censure (o^* 
which alone our present controversy is) bu*fc 
the priests took him and said to him, " Thou 
shalt surely die," Jer. xxvi. 8, where they 
assume some power of the temporal sword, 
which did not belong to them, and therefore 
justly was the business taken out of their 
hands, and transferred into the hands of 
those who were the competent and proper 
judges in these cases. Neither yet is there 
any syllable of Jeremiah's appealing from 
the priests to the princes ; but the text sayg, 
" When the princes of Judah heard these 
things, they came up," &c, ver. 10 ; that 
is, the princes, so soon as they understood 
that the priests had taken Jeremiah, and 
said to him, " Thou shalt surely die," ver. 
8; and being also informed that all the 
people were gathered together tumultuously 
and disorderly against the prophet, ver. 9, 
they thought it their duty to rescue the pro- 
phet from the priests and people, that he 
might be examined and judged by their civil 
court, he being challenged and accused as 
one worthy to die. As for Paul's appella- 
tion to Caesar, first it is supposed by our 
opposites, that he appealed from the eccle- 
siastical Sanhedrim of the Jews, which is a 
great mistake, for he appealed from the 
judgment-seat of Festus to Caesar, that is, 
from an inferior civil court to a superior 
civil court, which he had just cause to do ; 
for though Festus had not yet given forth any 
sentence against Paul, yet he appeals a gra- 
vamine, and it was a great grievance in- 
deed ; for Festus showed himself to be a 
most corrupt judge, who, though the Jews 
could prove none of those things whereof 
they accused Paul (Acts xxv. 7), which 
should have made Festus to acquit and dis- 
miss him, yet being willing to do the Jews 
a pleasure, he would have raul to go to Je- 
rusalem, there to be judged before himself, 
ver. 9. Now this was all the favour the 
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Jews desired of Festus, that he would send 
Paul to Jerusalem, they laying wait in the 
way to kill him, ver. 3. No appellation 
here from the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 
where he had not as yet compeared to be ex- 
amined, far less could he appeal from any 
sentence of the Sanhedrim ; the most which 
can be, with any colour, alleged from the 
text, is, that Paul declined to be judged by 
the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, they not being 
his competent and proper judges in that 
cause. " I stand at Caesar's judgment-seat 
(saith he), where I ought to be judged," 
meaning that he was accused as worthy of 
death, for sedition and offending against 
Caesar, whereof he ought only to be judged at 
Caesar's tribunal, not by the Jews, who were 
not judges of such matters. A declinator 
of a judge is one thing, and an appellation 
from his judgment or sentence is another 
thing. But put the case : That Paul had 
indeed appealed from the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem : either it was the civil sanhe- 
drim or the ecclesiastic ; if the civil, it is 
no president (precedent) for appeals from 
ecclesiastic courts ; if the ecclesiastic, yet 
that serveth not for appeals from an ecclesi- 
astic court in ecclesiastic causes ; for it was a 
capital crime whereof Paul was accused. 

Nay, put the case : That Paul had, at 
that time, appealed from the ecclesiastic 
Sanhedrim, in an ecclesiastic cause, yet nei- 
ther could that help our opposites, for the 
government of the Christian church, and 
tne government of the Jewish church, were 
at that time separated and distinct : so that 
the ecclesiastical court, which should have 
judged of any scandal given by Paul, if at 
all ne ought to have been censured, had 
been a Christian synod, not a Jewish sanhe- 
drim. 

It is further objected, That this fixing a 
spiritual jurisdiction in church officers, we 
erect two collateral powers in the kingdom, 
the civil and the ecclesiastic. Ans. There is 
a subordination of persons here, but a co- 
ordination of powers. A subordination of 
persons, because, as the ministers of the 
church are subject to the civil magistrate, 
they being members of the commonwealth 
or kingdom ; so the magistrate is subject to 
the ministers of the church, he being a 
church member. The former we assert 
against Papists, who say that the clergy is 
not subject to the magistrate ; the latter we 
hold against those who would make the ma- 
gistrate the head of the church, not a mem- 



ber only. Again : A co-ordination of pow- 
ers, because, as the subjection of the person 
of the Christian magistrate to the pastors 
and elders of the church, in things pertain- 
ing to God, doth not infer the subordina- 
tion of the power and office of the magis- 
trate to the church officers, so the subjec- 
tion of pastors and elders to the magistrate, 
in all civil things, as other members of the 
commonwealth are subject, may well consist 
with the independency of the ecclesiastical 
power upon the civil. And as it is an error 
in Papists to make the secular power depend- 
ant upon, and derived from, the ecclesiastical 
power ; so it is an error in others to make 
the ecclesiastical power derived from and 
dependant upon, the civil power — I say de- 
pendent and derived, because, upon whom 
any power depend eth, from them it is de- 
rived and communicated to such persons as 
exercise it; but the ecclesiastical power is 
derived from Christ, Eph. iv. 11. 

And now, when I am expressing my 
thoughts, I am the more confirmed in the 
same by falling upon the concession of an 
opposite, for he who hath very lately writ- 
ten upon Jus Begum, in opposition to all 
spiritual authority exercised under any form 
of ecclesiastic government, doth, notwith- 
standing, acknowledge, p. 16, " Both of 
whom (the magistrate and the minister) 
have their commission immediately from 
God, and each of them are subject to the 
other without any subordination of offices 
from the one to the other, for the magis- 
trate is no less subject to the operation of 
the word from the mouth of the minister, 
than any other man whatsoever, and the 
minister again is as much subject to the 
authority of the magistrate as any other 
subject whatsoever ; and, therefore, though 
there be no subordination of offices, yet is 
there of persons, the person of the minister 
remaining a subject, but not the function of 
the ministry." He might have said the 
same of the exercise of church discipline 
which he saith of the preaching of the word, 
for the same Christ who gave the keys of 
doctrine, gave also the keys of discipline, 
without any tie to make the use thereof 
subject to the pleasure of the civil magis- 
trate. Let him prove that the ministry of 
the word is not subordinate to, nor depend- 
ant upon the magistrate, and I shall prove 
by the same medium that the ministry of 
church censures hath as little of that subor- 
dination in it. 
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As for that invidious collaterally which 
is objected, I answer, The civil and eccle- 
siastic power, if we speak properly, are not 
collateral; for, 1. They have not footing on 
the same ground. There may be many 
subject to the magistrate who are not church 
members, and so not under the spiritual 
power ; and where the same persons are sub- 
ject to both the powers, there is no more col- 
laterally in this case, nay, not so much as 
is betwixt the power of a father in one man, 
and the power of a master in another man, 
when both powers are exercised upon the 
same man who is both a son and a ser- 
vant. 

2. Powers that are" collateral are of the 
same eminence and altitude, of the same 
kind and nature : but the civil power is a 
dominion and lordship; the ecclesiastical 
power is ministerial, not lordly. 



3. Collateral powers do mutually and. 
alike exercise authority over each other 
respectively; but though the magistrate 
may exercise authority in things ecclesias- 
tical, church officers can exercise no autho- 
rity in things civil. The magistrate's au- 
thority is ecclesiastical objective, though 
not formaliter, but the church officer's 
authority is not civil so much as objective. 

4. Collateral powers are subordinate to, 
and derived from, the same supreme and 
original power, like two branches growing 
out of the same stock, two streams flowing 
from the same fountain, two lines drawn 
from the same centre. But the power of 
the magistrate is subordinate to, and de- 
pend eth upon, the dominion of God the 
Creator of all. The power of church officers 
dependeth upon the dominion of Christ the 
Mediator and King of the church. 



" This paper, titled upon the back, Church Censures to be dispensed bt Church Officers Jure 
J>ivino t is transcribed from the original copy in Mr G. Gillespie's own hand, and collated."— If& NoU 
by Wodrow. 
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[NOTES OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
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February 7. 

At the Committee for examining the 
Propositions of Government, after great 
debate about that article, That the Doctor 
or Teacher may minister the sacraments as 
well as the Pastor, which is contrary to the 
Book of Discipline, I show the reasons of 
it, that Eph. iv. proves it. Those officers 
who are appointed for the edifying of the 
saints, the work of the ministry, &c, may 
minister the sacraments : But teachers, &c. 
2. 1 Cor. xii. ; Rom. xii., make the differ- 
ence only in the manner of teaching. 3. 
They that preach, ex officio, may baptise, 
Matt, xxviii. 

It was resolved, to refer this article to 
further discussion. 

Another great debate was of a minister's 
nomination by the people. 

Mr D. Calderwood confessed, That the 
people's consent ought to be had, but that 
the presbytery is to choose and give a list 
to the people to take one of that number. 



Mr Andrew Ramsay said, They had also 
election in the ancient church. 

It was thought good, that this also shall 
be referred to further discussion. 

February 8. 

Concerning Gloria Patri, Mr D. Calder- 
wood cited Basilius ad Amphilochium, 
saying, That hymn was used from the days 
of the apostles, only the council of Nice 
added these words, " As it was in the be- 
ginning," against the Arians. He cited 
also a canon of Cone. Tolet. 4, against 
some who would not sing any songs made 
by men, namely, by Ambrose and Hiiarius, 
the canon objects, Why, then, sing they 
Gloria Patri ? So that, as precise as they 
were, they sung that song. 

But the canon saith, Respuunt igitur, 
which imports they did not sing that song. 

It was thought good, to make no Act 
about this, as there is made about bowing 
in the pulpit, but to let desuetude abo- 
lish it. 



* The General Assembly met by special appointment on the 22d of January, 1645, and Bafllie and 
Gillespie were present on the following day, when they gave in their report, and communicated the 
Directory for Worship, and the Propositions on Church Government, which had obtained the sanction 
of the Houses of Parliament in England. The above Notes have reference to what took place at a subse- 
quent meeting of the Assembly, which continued till the 13th of February that year. 
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TO THE HEADER. 



It is high time for those who have been long 
praying for the peace of Jerusalem, and with 
bleeding hearts have beheld the sorrows of Sion, 
now to bestir themselves with an extraordinary 
diligence, and to contribute their most serious 
and incessant endeavours for the settling of these 
present commotions about church affairs, in such 
a manner, that the sacred twins, Truth and 
Peace, may both cohabit under one roof; and 
that this great and good work of reformation 
may not be blasted in the bud, nor fade in the 
flourish, but may be brought forward to that 
full maturity which shall afford a harvest of 
joy to us, and to all the churches of God. 

One controversy there is about the govern- 
ment of the church, and it is of such conse- 
quence, that were it well resolved upon, and 
rightly agreed, it should facilitate a right reso- 
lution in other matters which are in question. 
Now, because hngttm iter per pracepta, breve per 
^xempla, * the way is long by precepts, short by 
platforms ;' therefore I have carefully observed 
the policy and government of other reformed 
churches. And because the nearness of relation 
swayeth my affection at least half a thought 
more unto that which is Scotland's (oateru pari- 
bus) than unto that which is more remote from 
us, therefore I was most solicitous to see a deli- 
neation of the government of that famously re- 
formed neighbour church, which, when I had 
read, and read over again, I did conclude with 
myself, that if these two points at which most 
exception is taken, I mean the office of ruling 
elders and the authority of presbyters and 
synods, which also are things common to the 
other reformed churches, could be upon good 
grounds maintained, there is no other thing of 
any moment to be objected against it. 

And with these thoughts I was so tossed, that 
I could not rest satisfied with the quid without 
the quare, but did conceive as great languor and 
desire for a demonstration of that form of church 
government, as before I had for a declaration of 
the same. Whereupon I have purchased to my- 
self from Scotland, this ensuing treatise, which, 
having fully satisfied my own mind in the assert- 
ing of those most controverted points, I have 
resolved to communicate and publish the same 
onto others, for the reasons following: 

First, for the satisfaction of such as do, through 
ignorance or mistaking, stumble at such a form 
of ecclesiastical government: I do not much 



marvel to see those that are of a simple under- 
standing, so far conquered, as to scruple the 
office of ruling elders,* having heard the big 
words and lavish expressions of some opposites 
against the same ; yet a poor piece it is which 
one of them would usher in with a tinkling 
epistle, in which 

Prqjidt ampullas et sesqoipedalia rate. 

He maketh offer to forfeit his life to justice, and 
his reputation to shame, if any living man can 
show that ever there was a ruling elder in the 
Christian world, till Farell and Viret first creat- 
ed them. I shall not desire to take him at his 
word for his life, but if he be not able to give a 
satisfactory answer unto that which is here said, 
both from Scripture and from antiquity, for 
ruling elders, then hath he given sentence 
against his own reputation for ever. And so 
much the more, that having in that Assertion of 
Episcopacy boldly averred,t that the name of the 
elders of the church, in all antiquity, compre- 
hendeth none but preachers and divines; and 
that therefore none but they may be called seni- 
ores eedesuBy though some others happily may 
have the title of seniores populi, because of their 
civil authority ; notwithstanding the reading of 
the observations of Justellus, and of both the 
Casaubons, hath now so far changed his tone,£ 
that in his late answer to Smectpmnuus, he ac- 
knowledged that beside pastors and doctors, 
and beside the magistrates or elders of the cities, 
there are to be found in antiquity, senieres eccle- 
tiastioi, ecclesiastical elders also, only he allegeth 
they were but as our church-wardens, or rather 
as our vestry-men ; whereas, indeed, they were 
judges in ecclesiastical controversies, and (in 
some sort) instructors of the people, as shall be 
made to appear. Meanwhile we do observe 
what trust is to be given to this bold speaker, 
who hath been forced to yield what he had 
before, with high swelling words, denied. 

Another instance of the same kind is to be 
noted in his Remonstranoe, when he speaketh of 
the prescript forms of prayer, which the Jewish 
church had ever from the days of Moses, where- 
with also Peter and John, when they went up 
into the temple at the ninth hour of prayer, did 
join ; to make good his allegiance, he addeth,§ 

• Bishop Hall's Assertion of Episcopacy by Divine Right, 
f Page 908, 809, 211. * Page 148. J Page 11. 



VI 



TO THE READER. 



" the forms whereof are yet extant and ready to 
be produced." Yet this he handsomely eateth 
up in his Defence ;* where he gives us to under- 
stand, that those set forms of prayer are indeed 
specified by Capellus, a writer of our own age, 
but that the book itself which contained these 
prayers, is perished a thousand years ago* Well, 
he is now content to say, that once those forms 
were extant; and this, forsooth, he will prove 
from a certain Samaritan chronicle in the cus- 
tody of his faithful friend the Primate of Ar- 
magh, wherein he hath found a story which 
transporteth him as much as the invention of the 
demonstration did Archimedes, when he cried, 
'Euptx*, luftiMK, ' I have found it, I have found it.' 
Yet, eredat Judaus Apella, non ego. But this 
lieth not now in my way. Only (till a full an- 
swer be ready), I thought it not amiss to give 
some taste of the man's vain arrogant humour, 
whose best weapons are great words. As for 
his last record which he fetcheth from Abraha- 
mus Scultetus, against ruling elders; all that, 
and much more, hath been, and here shall be, 
abundantly confuted. 

Others there be who call in question the power 
and authority of ecclesiastical presbyteries, and 
of synods, against which also some few pens 
have been put to paper, and have passed a cen- 
sure no less hard than unseasonable, which, 
methinks, might well have been spared, unless 
there had been stronger and more convincing 
reasons for it. These I shall beseech, that with 
minds void of prejudice, they take into consi- 
deration the second part of this treatise, writ- 
ten with no heat nor sharpness of word, but with 
plainness, and strength of reason : and, withal, 
I shall expect that they will not think the worse 
of the author for being ready to answer him that 
asketh a reason of him, or for writing a justifi- 
cation of the government of the Church of Scot- 
land, to such as did desire to be more thoroughly 
resolved concerning the same, but that rather 
they will make use hereof, as a key by Divine 
Providence put into their hands, to open a door 
unto further light. 

Secondly, There is so much the more reason 
for asserting these two points, by how much they 
have been mainly opposed by Satan ; for he it 
was whose cunning conveyance of old made the 
office of ruling elders to come into dissuetude, 
through the sloth, or rather the pride, of the 
teachers, as Ambrose t complaineth ; and yet time 
hath not so obliterated that ancient order, but 
that the footsteps of the same are yet to be seen 
in our officials, chancellors, commissaries, church- 
wardens and high-commission men, yea, at Rome 
itself, in the cardinals. The same old serpent it 
was whose instigation made Licinius, whilst he 
did intend the total ruin of the church, to fall 
upon this as the most effectual means for his pur- 
pose, that he should straightly inhibit all coun- 
cils, meetings and conferences concerning the 
affairs of the church, by which means the Chris- 
tians of his time were drawn into one of two 
snares. Aut enim legem, &c. : " For (saith Eus- 



» Pagw 17, 18. 



t In 1 Tim. ▼. 



chins) either it behoved us to be obnoxious to 
punishment by violating the law, or to over- 
throw the rites and ordinances of the church, 
by giving obedience in that which the law^ did 
command ; for great and weighty deliberations, 
undertaken about things controverted, cannot 
proceed in any other manner or way, but by the 
right managing of councils." The Arminians, 
in the Netherlands, found out another of Satan's 
wiles ; they were not able to hinder the assem- 
bling of a free and lawful synod, but, for their 
next best, they required of the synod of Dort 
twelve conditions, and the ninth was, that there 
should not be in that synod any determination 
or decree concerning the matters in controversy, 
but only an accommodation or conference, and 
that still it should be free to the particular 
churches to accept or to reject the judgment of 
the synod. This was a way of endless contro- 
versy, and justly cried down in the synod. 

Moreover Satan, ever wise in his own princi- 
ples, finding the church of Scotland like an in- 
vincible Samson, by reason of such a constitu- 
tion and government, as being preserved in in- 
tegrity, could neither admit heresy nor schism, 
did make use of the prelacy as his traitorous Da- 
nish to betray that Samson into the hands of the 
now adverse Philistines the Papists, by stealing 
away both their ruling elder, and the authority 
of their presbyteries and synods ; for he had 
well observed that, in these two things, did 
their great strength lie, and that without these 
two, the ministers of the word being like so 
many scopes dissolute, both sparsed, and by them- 
selves alone, might easily be brought under the 
yoke. When thus the Romish-affected Dalilah 
had taken away their strength from them, she 
was bold to utter her insulting voice in the Ser- 
vice-book and book of Canons, The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson — The Papists be upon thee, 
Scotland. In this case they did not (as Samson then) 
presume that the Lord was with them as at other 
times — they knew he was departed from them — 
they cried out, " Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of hosts ; look down from heaven, and behold, 
and visit this vine ; and the vineyard which thy 
right hand hath planted, 1 ' Psal. lxxx. 14, 15. 
They did again " ask the way to Zion, with their 
faces thitherward, saying, Come, and let us join 
ourselves to the Lord in. a perpetual covenant 
that shall not be forgotten," Jer. 1. 5. And now 
(glory be to the great name of God in the church 
throughout all generations) they have, by his 
healing hand, quickly recovered their strength. 
Strength I may well call it, for, saith a learned 
divine, as in things which are done by bodily 
strength, so in things which are managed by 
councils, visutUta forHor, power being put toge- 
ther is the stronger ; and in this he doth agree 
with Bellarmine, that though God, by his absolute 
power, can preserve his church without synods, 
yet, according to ordinary providence, they are 
necessary for the right government of the church. 
The interweaving and combining of strength, by 

♦ De Vita Con*., lib. I., cap. 44. 
I f Vide Acta Sjmo. Dord., mm. IS. 

t WhittaJc, contr. 3 ; d« Condi., qaMt. 1. 



joining the ruling elders of every congregation, 
with the pastor or pastors thereof, into a parti- 
cular eldership, by joining also commissioners, 
pastors and elders, from many particular elder- 
ships, ordinarily into a classical presbytery, and 
more solemnly provincial synod. Finally, By 
joining commissioners, pastors and elders, from 
many classical presbyteries into a national as- 
sembly, this doth indeed make a church " beau- 
tiful as Tirza, comely as Jerusalem, terrible as 
an army with banners," Cant. vi. 4. 

It is not to be expected but this form of 
church government shall still be disliked by 
some (whose dislike shall notwithstanding the 
more commend it to all pious minds), I mean by 
profane men, who escape not without censure 
under presbyteries and synods, as they did under 
the Prelacy, by heretics who cannot find favour 
with a national synod of many learned and godly 
men, as they did with a few popish prelates, by 
Machiavellians also, who do forsee that presby- 
terial synodical government, being conformed 
not to the Lesbian rule of human authority, but 
to the inflexible rule of divine institution, will 
not admit of any innovations in religion, be they 
never so conducible to political intentions. 

Some there be " who whet their tongue like a 
sword, and bend their bows to shoot their arrows, 
even bitter words." (Psal. lxiv. 3.) They would 
wound both the office of ruling elders, and the au- 
thority of presbyteries and synods, with this hate- 
ful imputation, that they are inconsistent with the 
honour and prerogative of princes. Sure I am, 
when our Saviour saith, " Bender therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's ; and unto 
God the things that are God's" (Matt. xxii. 21), 
he doth plainly insinuate that the things which 
are God's need not to hinder the things which 
are Caesar's. And why shall it be forgotten that 
the prelates did assume to themselves all that 
power of determining controversies, making 
canons, ordaining, suspending, deposing, and 
excommunicating, which now presbyteries and 
synods do claim as theirs by right ? To me it 



appeareth a grand mystery, and worthy of deli- 
beration in the wise consistory of Rome, that 
the power of presbyteries and synods being 
merely ecclesiastical, being rightly used, and 
nothing encroaching upon the civil power, is, 
notwithstanding, an intolerable prejudice to 
kings and princes. But the very same power in 
prelates, though both abused and mixed with 
civil power, is not, for all that, prejudicial to 
sovereignty. 

Yet if the fear of God cannot molify the 
tongues of these men, one would think that they 
should be bridled with respect to the King's most 
excellent majesty, who hath been graciously 
pleased to approve and ratify the present go- 
vernment of the Church of Scotland, perceiving, 
I trust, that God's honour and his honour, 
God's laws and his laws, may well subsist to- 
gether. 

Lastly, As, in publishing this assertion, I in- 
tend to satisfy the scrupulous, and to put in 
silence the malicious ; so also to confirm the con- 
sciences of such as are friends and favourers to 
the right way of church government. "What- 
soever is not of faith is sin" (Rom. xiv. 23), saith 
the Apostle, yea, though it be in a matter other- 
wise indifferent, how much more is it necessary 
that we halt not in our judgment concerning the 
government of the church, but walk straight in 
the plerophory and full assurance of the same, 
from the warrants of the word of God — I say 
again, from the warrants of the word of God— 
for as it is not my meaning to commend this 
form, because it is Scotland's, so I hope as- 
suredly that my countrymen will not despise 
God's ordinance, because it is Scotland's prac- 
tice, but rather follow them in so far as they 
follow Christ and the Scripture. This, there- 
fore, I pray, that thy love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in all judgment, 
that thou mayest approve the things that are 
excellent (Phil. i. 9). " Consider what I say ; 
and the Lord give thee understanding in all 
things." (2 Tim. ii. 7.) Amen. 
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CONCERNING RULING ELDERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE WORDS ELDER, LAY ELDER, RULING 
ELDER. 

The word elder answereth to fpt (zaken) 
in the Hebrew, and irpeoGvrepos in the 
Greek. It hath four different significations : 
1. It noteth age ; 2. Antiquity ; 3. Venera- 
bility ; 4. An office. In the first significa- 
tion, elder is opposed to younger, as 1 Tim. 
v. 1, " Rebuke not an elder, but entreat 
him as a father, and the younger men as 
brethren." 1 Pet. v. 5, " Likewise ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto the elder." 
In this sense was the apostle John called 
the elder, because he outlived the other 
apostles, 2 John i. ; iii. 1. In th« second 
signification, elder is opposed to modern, 
Matt. xv. 2, " Why do thy disciples trans- 
gress the tradition of the elders ?" that is, 
of them of old time, Matt. v. 21. In the 
third signification we find the word, Isa. 
iii., where the Lord saith, that he would 
take away from Israel " the prudent and the 
ancient," vezaken; that is, the worthies 
among them, and such as were respected 
for wisdom. The same word (and perad- 
venture, in the same sense), is turned elder, 
Exod. ii. 16, Eth-zikne Israel, the elders 
of Israel. So the Spanish seijor, the 
French seigneur, the Italian signore, all 
coming from the Latin senior, signify a 
man of respect, or one venerable for dignity, 
gifts, prudence, or piety. Contrariwise, 
men of no worth, nor wisdom, men despica- 



ble for lack of gifts and understanding, are 
called children, Isa. iii. 4, 12 ; Eph. iv. 14. 
But it is the fourth signification which we 
have now to do withal, and so an elder is a 
spiritual officer, appointed by God, and 
called to the government of the church, 
Acts xiv. 23, " When they had by voices 
made them elders in every church." They 
have the name of elders, because of the 
maturity of knowledge, wisdom, gifts, and 
gravity, which ought to be in them: for 
which reason also the name of senators was 
borrowed from senes. 

Before we come to speak particularly of 
those elders of which our purpose is to treat, 
it is fit we should know them by their right 
name, lest we nick-name and miscall them. 
Some reproachfully, and others ignorantly, 
call them lay elders. But the distinction 
of the clergy and laity is popish and anti- 
christian ; and they who have narrowly con- 
sidered the records of ancient times, have 
noted this distinction as one of the grounds 
whence the mystery of iniquity had the 
beginning of it. 1 The name of clergy ap- 
propriate to ministers, is full of pride and 
vain-glory, and hath made the holy people 
of God to be despised, as if they were pro- 
fane and unclean in comparison of tneir 
ministers. Gerhard 3 likeneth those who take 
to themselves the name of clergy, to the 
Pharisees, who called themselves by that 
name : for that their holiness did separate 



1 Catal. Test. Verit. lib. ii., col. 98. Oaiand. cent. 
.81. 
Loc. Theol., torn. 6, n. 37. 
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them from the rest of the Jews : for this 
etymology of the name Pharisee, he citeth 
Tertullian, Origen, Epiphanius, Ambrose, 
and confirmeth it from Luke xviii. 10. 
Hence was it that some councils discharged 
the laity from presuming to enter within 
the choir, or to stand among the clergy 
near the altar. 1 Two reasons are alleged 
why the ministers of the church should be 
called k\wos. First, Because the Lord is 
their inheritance : Secondly, Because they 
are the Lord's inheritance. Now, both 
these reasons do agree to all the faithful 
people of God; for there is none of the 
faithful who may not say with David, Psal. 
xvi. 5, " The Lord is the portion of my in- 
heritance;" and of whom also it may be 
said, that they are the Lord's inheritance, 
or lot ; for Peter giveth this name to the 
whole church, 1 Pet. v. 3. Where (if it 
were needful) we might challenge Bishop 
Hall, 8 who borroweth a gloss from Bellar- 
mine and Gregorious de Valentia, telling 
us, that Peter chargeth his fellow-bishops 
not to domineer over their clergy, so shut- 
ting out of the text, both the duty of pas- 
tors (because the bishops only are meant by 
elders), and the benefit of the people, be- 
cause the inferior pastors are the bishop's 
flock, according to this gloss; for Peter 
opposeth the lording over the icXrjpos, to 
" being ensamples to the flock." Surely, 
if this popish gloss be true, Protestants, in 
their commentaries and sermons, have gone 
wide from that text. But Matthias, the 
apostle, was chosen by lot, Acts i. 26. What 
then ? By what reason doth the canon law 
draw from hence a name common to all the 
ministers of the gospel ? 3 Let us then ba- 
nish from us such popish names, and send 
them home to Borne. Bellarmine thought 
we had done so long ere now, 4 for he maketh 
this one of his controverted heads, Whether 
we may rightly call some Christians the 
clergy, and others the laity, or not, ascrib- 
ing the negative to Protestants, the affirma- 
tive to the Church of Rome. 

Yet beside the clergy and the laity, 
Papists hold that there is a third sort in 
the church distinct from both, whom they 
call regulares.* These are such of their re- 
ligious orders as are not taken up with con- 

i Synod. Turon. 2. Can. 3. Syn. Constant. 6. can. 69. 

* Of Epiacop. by Divine Right, p. 212. 
8 D. 21, ca. Cleros. 

* De Cleric, lib. i., cap. 1. 

* Bell. Pr» Fat. ante Lib. de Cleric. 



templation alone (like the monks) but with 
action, such as the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
&C, 1 who help and assist the clergy in their 
ecclesiastical employments, though they 
themselves be not admitted into any parti- 
cular charge in the church. Now he who 
will needs side with the Papists in the dis- 
tinction of clergy and laity, may also with 
them admit a third member of the distinc- 
tion, and make ruling elders of that sort, 
especially since the reason why the regular 
canons are assumed as helpers to parish 
priests, is, propter multitudinem fidelis 
populi, et dificultatem inveniendi curatos 
suficientes et idoneos, saith Cardinal Caje- 
tan, 2 adding further, male consultum populo 
Christiana invenitur sine hujusmodi sup- 
plement. Which reasons agree well to 
ruling elders; for, 1. Parishes contain so 
many, that the minister cannot oversee all 
and every one without help. 2. Sufficient 
and fit ministers shall hardly be everywhere 
found. 3. It is found by experience, that 
sin and scandal are never well taken heed 
to, and redressed, where ruling elders are 
not. To let all this pass, if any man will 
needs retain the name of lay elders, yet, 
saith Gersomus Bucerus, 8 What aspersion 
is that to our churches? Is it any other 
thing than that which Papists object to us 
for admitting laymen into councils? They 
who have place in the highest and most 
supreme assemblies of the church, wherein 
the weightiest matters are determined, 
ought much more to be admitted into in- 
ferior meetings, such as presbyteries are. 

But if we will speak with Scripture, we 
shall call them ruling elders, Bom. xii. 8, 
" he that ruleth;" 1 Tim. v. 17, " elders 
that rule well." They are called ruling 
elders, non quia soli sed quia solum prce- 
sunt. Pastors rule the church even as they 
do; but pastors do something more, from 
which they may be designed ; whereas the 
elders of which we are to speak, have no 
other employment, which can rive them a 
designation, except the ruling of the church 
only. That wicked railer Lysimachus Nica- 
nor, who assumed the name, but forgot to 
put on the visor of a Jesuit, in his Congra- 
tulatory (I should say calumniatory) Epistle, 
p. 61, allegeth that they are called ruling 
elders, because the ministers are their ruled 
elders. If he were a Jesuit, he may re- 

i Bell., lib. ii.jdeMon. cap. 1. 
* In. 2. 2. 4. 88. art. 4. 
» De Gub. Eccl. p. 28. 
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member that in their own society, besides 
their priests, doctors, preachers, confession- 
aries, &c., they have also rectors or re- 
gents/ whose office it is to see the rules of 
their order kept, to observe the behaviour 
of every one, and, when they perceive any 
seeds of heresy, to signify the same to the 
provincial, and he to the general. Yet are 
these rectors among the lowest ranks of 
their officers, so that Jesuits need not stum- 
ble when we call our elders ruling elders. 



CHAPTER IL 

OF THE FUNCTION OF RULING ELDERS, AND 
WHAT SORT OF OFFICERS THEY BE. 

Notwithstanding all the multiplicity of 
popish orders, yet Peter Lombard, 2 tread- 
ing the vestiges of the primitive simplicity, 
dia observe that the apostles left only two 
sacred orders to be perpetual in the church, 
the order of deacons and the order of 
elders. The administration of deacons is 
exercised about things bodily; the admi- 
nistration of elders about things spiritual. 
The former about the goods; the latter 
about the government of the church. Now, 
elders are of three sorts: 1. Preaching 
elders, or pastors; 2. Teaching elders or 
doctors; 3. Ruling elders. AU these are 
elders, because they have voice in presby- 
teries, and all assemblies of the church, and 
the government of the church is incumbent 
to them all ; not only to the pastor and 
elder, but to the doctor also. The bishop 
of Doune, in his Examen Conjurationis 
Scotica, p. 35, allegeth that our Church of 
Scotland did never yet determine whether 
doctors and deacons have right of voicing 
in the consistories and assemblies of the 
church. But had he read our Book of 
Policy, he might have found that it ex- 
cludeth deacons from being members of 
presbyteries and assemblies, cap. 8, but 
admitteth doctors into the same, cap. 5, 
" The doctor being an elder, (as said is,) 
should assist the pastor in the government 
of the kirk, and concur with the elders, his 
brethren, in all assemblies, by reason the 
interpretation of the word, which is only 
judge in ecclesiastical matters, is committed 



1 M.Elias Hasen Mullerus. Hist. Ordin. Jes. p. 68. 
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to his charge." But they differ, in that 
the pastor laboureth in the word of exhor- 
tation, that is, by the gift of wisdom ap- 
plieth the word to the manners of his flock, 
and that in season and out of season, as he 
knoweth their particular cases to require. 
The doctor laboureth in the word of doc- 
trine, that is, without such applications as 
the pastor useth ; by simple teaching he pre- 
serveth the truth and sound interpretation 
of the Scriptures, against all heresy and 
error. The ruling elder doth neither of 
these, but laboureth in the government and 
policy of the church only. The Apostle 
hath distinguished these three sorts of 
elders, 1 Tim. v. 17, " Let elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and 
doctrine." Where, as Beza noteth, he dis- 
tinguished the word, which is the pastor's 
part, from doctrine, which is the doctor's 
part. Even as Rom. xii. 7, 8, he distin- 
guished teaching from exhortation; and 
1 Cor. xii. 8, putteth " the word of wisdom," 
and " the word of knowledge," for two dif- 
ferent things. Now, beside those elders 
which labour in the word, and those which 
labour in doctrine, Paul speaketh to Timo- 
thy of a third sort of elders, which labour 
neither in the word nor doctrine, but in 
ruling well. Hence it appeareth how truly 
the Book of Policy, cap. 2, saith, That 
there are four ordinary, perpetual, and ne- 
cessary offices in the church, the office of 
the pastor, the doctor, the elder, and the 
deacon ; and that no other office, which is 
not one of these four, ought to be received, 
or suffered in the church. 

But when we speak of elders, Non per- 
sonatos, &c. — ' We will not have disguised 
and histrionical men, puffed up with titles, 
or idols dead in sins, to be meant, but holy 
men, who, being endued with faith in God, 
and walking in his obedience, God authoris- 
ing them, and the church, his spouse, choos- 
ing and calling them, undertake the govern- 
ment thereof that they may labour to the 
conservation and edification of the same 
in Christ,' saith Junius. 1 — A ruling elder 
should pray for the spirit and gifts of his 
calling, that he may do the duties of his 
calling, and not be like him that played the 
souldan, but a souter ; he must do his office 
neither vkokpitikws and pro forma, he 
himself being parous deorum cultor et 

1 Ecclea., lib. ii., cap. 3. 
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infrequens ; nor epiorcjciijs, doing all through 
contention and strife about particulars. Si 
duo de nostras tollas pronomina rebus, 
prcelia (I may say jurgia) cessarent, pax 
sine lite foret; 1 nor beoworiKws, empiring 
and lording among his brethren and fellow- 
elders, " Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant," Matt. xx. 26, 27, saith the 
only Lord and Head of the church; nor 
yet ayairrjTiKws , setting himself only to do a 
pleasure, or to get preferment to such as he 
favoureth ; nay, nor vopoOerncuis, only by 
establishing good orders and wholesome 
laws in the church, but he must carry him- 
self vwriperncLJs, serviceably and ministeri- 
ally ; for as his function is ojfficium and ju- 
risdiction so it is munusy a burdensome 
service and charge laid upon him. 

That a ruling elder may be such an one 
as he ought to be, two sorts of duties are 
requisite, namely, duties of his conversation, 
and duties of his calling. The duties of his 
conversation are the same which the apostle 
Paul requireth in the conversation of the 
minister of the word, that he be blameless, 
having a good report, not accused of riot, or 
unruly ; vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, 
given to hospitality, a lover of good men, 
just, holy, temperate, not given to wine, no 
striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, not self- 
willed, not soon angry, but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in sub- 
jection, with all gravity, one that followeth 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness, &c, 1 Tim. iii. 2 — 7 ; 
vi. 11 ; Tit. i. 6—8. These and such like 
parts of a Christian and exemplary conversa- 
tion being required of pastors, as they are 
elders, belong unto ruling elders also. This 
being plain, let us proceed to the duties of 
their calling. 

For the better understanding whereof, 
we will distinguish, with the schoolmen, a 
twofold power, the power of order, and the 
power ot jurisdiction, which are different in 
sundry respects: 1. The power of order 
comprehendeth such things as a minister, 
by virtue of his ordination, may do without 
a commission from any presbytery or assem- 
bly of the church, as to preach the word, to 
minister the sacraments, to celebrate mar- 
riage, to visit the sick, to catechise, to ad- 

1 Menm et Tuum. 



monish, &c. The power of jurisdiction 
comprehendeth such things as a minister 
cannot do himself, nor by virtue of his or- 
dination ; but they are done by a session, 
presbytery or synod, and sometimes by a 
minister or ministers, having commission 
and authority from the same, such as ordi- 
nation and admission, suspension, depriva- 
tion and excommunication, and receiving 
again into the church, and making of laws 
and constitutions ecclesiastical, and such 
like, whereof we boldly maintain that there 
is no part of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
power of one man, but of many met toge- 
ther in the name of Christ. 2. The power 
of order is the radical and fundamental 
power, and maketh a minister susceptive 
and capable of the power of jurisdiction. 
3. The power of order goeth no farther 
than the court of conscience ; the power of 
jurisdiction is exercised in external and ec- 
clesiastical courts. 4. The power of order 
is sometime unlawful in the use, yet not 
void in itself. The power of jurisdiction, 
when it is unlawful in the use, it is also void 
in itself. If a minister do any act of juris- 
diction, as to excommunicate, or absolve 
without his own parish, wanting also the 
consent of the ministry and elders of the 
bounds where he doth the same, such acts 
are void in themselves, and of no effect; 
but if without his own charge, and without 
the consent aforesaid, he baptise an infant, 
or do any such thing belonging to the power 
of order, though his act be unlawful, yet is 
the thing itself of force, and the sacrament 
remaineth a true sacrament. 

Now to our purpose. We aver that this 
twofold power of ordor and jurisdiction be- 
longeth to ruling elders as well as to pas- 
tors. The power of jurisdiction is the same 
in both ; for the power and authority of all 
jurisdiction belongeth to the assemblies and 
representative meetings of the church, 
whereof the ruling elders are necessary 
constituent members, and have the power 
of decisive voicing no less than pastors. 
Howbeit, the execution of some decrees en- 
acted by the power of jurisdiction belongeth 
to ministers alone, for pastors alone exercise 
some acts of jurisdiction, as imposition of 
hands, the pronouncing of the sentence of 
excommunication, the receiving of a peni- 
tent, &c. Are not these things done in the 
name and authority of some assembly of the 
church, higher or lower ? Or are they any 
other than the executions of the decrees 
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and sentences of such an assembly wherein 
ruling elders voiced. The power of order 
alone shall make the difference betwixt the 
pastor and the ruling elder; for, by the 
power of order, the pastor doth preach the 
word, minister the sacraments, pray in pub- 
lic, bless the congregation, celebrate mar- 
riage, which the ruling elder cannot ; there- 
fore it is falsely said by that railing Rab- 
shakeh (whom before I speak of), Ep., p. 7, 
That the ruling elders want nothing of the 
power of the minister, but that they preach 
not, nor baptise in public congregations ; 
yet other things, whicn the pastor doth, by 
his power of order, the ruling elder ought 
also to do by his own power of order. And 
if we would know how much of this power of 
order is common to both, let us note that 
pastors do some things by their power of 
order, which all Christians ought to do by 
the law of charity. Things of this sort a 
ruling elder may and ought to do by his 
power of order, and by virtue of his election 
and ordination to such an office. For ex- 
ample, every Christian is bound in charity 
to admonish and reprove his brother that 
offend eth, first privately, then before wit- 
nesses ; and if he hear not, to tell it to the 
church, Lev. xix. 17; Matt, xviii. 15 — 17. 
This a ruling elder ought to do by virtue of 
his calling, and with authority, 1 Thess. v. 
12; private Christians ought in charity to 
instruct the ignorant, John iv. 29; Acts 
xviii. 26 ; to exhort the negligent, Heb. 
iii. 15 ; x. 24, 25 ; to comfort the afflicted, 
1 Thess. v. 11 ; to support the weak, 1 Thess. 
v. 14 ; to restore him that falleth, Gal. vi. 1 ; 
to visit the sick ; Matt. xxv. 36, 40 ; to re- 
concile those who are at variance, Matt. v. 9; 
to contend for the truth, and to answer for 
it, Jude, ver. 3 ; 1 Pet. iii. 15, all which are 
incumbent to the ruling elder, by the au- 
thority of his calling. To conclude, then, 
the calling of ruling elders consisteth in 
these two things: 1. To assist and voice in 
all assemblies of the church : which is their 
power of jurisdiction ; 2. To watch dili- 
gently over the whole flock all these ways 
which have been mentioned, and to do by 
authority that which other Christians ought 
to do in charity : which is their power of 
order. And the elder which neglecteth 
any one of these two whereunto his calling 
leadeth him, shall make answer to God for 
it ; for the word of God, the discipline of 
this kirk, the bonds of his own calling and 
covenant, do all bind sin upon his soul, if 



either he give not diligence in private, by 
admonishing all men of their duty as the 
case requireth ; or if he neglect to keep 
either the ecclesiastical court and consistory 
within the congregation where his charge 
is, or the classical presbytery and other as- 
semblies of the church, which he is no less 
bound to keep than his pastor, when he is 
called and designed thereunto. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST ARGUMENT FOR RULING ELDERS 
TAKEN FROM THE JEWISH CHURCH. 

Having showed what ruling elders are, it 
followeth to show Scripture and divine right 
for them. Our first argument is taken from 
the government and policy of the Jewish 
church thus : Whatsoever kind of office- 
bearers the Jewish church bad, not as it was 
Jewish, but as it was a church, such ought 
the Christian church to have also. But the 
Jewish church, not as it was Jewish, but as 
it was a church, had elders of the people, who 
assisted in their ecclesiastical government, 
and were members of their ecclesiastical 
consistories ; therefore such ought the Chris- 
tian church to have also. The proposition 
will no man call in question ; for quod corn- 
petit alicui qua tali competit omni tali, — 
that which agreeth to any church as it is a 
church, agreeth to every church. I speak 
of the church as it is a political body and 
settled ecclesiastical republic, let us see then 
to the assumption : The Jewish church, not 
as it was a church, but as it was Jewish, had 
an high priest, typifying our great High 
Priest Jesus Christ. As it was Jewish, it 
had musicians to play upon harps, psalte- 
ries, cymbals, and other musical instru- 
ments in the temple, 1 Chron. xxv. 1, con- 
cerning which hear Bellarmine's confes- 
sion, de Bon. Oper., lib. i., cap. 17, " Justi- 
nus saith that the use of instruments was 
granted to the Jews for their imperfection, 
and that therefore such instruments have no 
place in the church. We confess, indeed, 
that the use of musical instruments agreeth 
not alike with the perfect, and with the im- 
perfect, and that therefore they began but 
of late to be admitted in the church." But 
as it was a church, and not as Jewish, it 
had four sorts of ordinary office-bearers, 
priests, Levites, doctors, and elders, and 
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we conformably have pastors, deacons, doc- 
tors and elders. To their priests and Le- 
vites Cyprian 1 doth rightly liken our pas- 
tors and deacons, for howsoever sundry 
things were done by the priests and Le- 
vites, which were typical and Jewish only, 
yet may we well parallel our pastors with 
their priests, in respect of a perpetual ec- 
clesiastical office common to both, namely, 
the teaching and governing of the people of 
God, Mai. ii. 7 ; 2 Chron. xix. 8 ; and our 
deacons with their Levites, in respect of the 
cure of ecclesiastical goods, and of the work 
of the service of the house of God in the 
materials and appurtenances thereof, a func- 
tion likewise common to both, 1 Chron. xxvi. 
20 ; xxiii. 24, 28. The Jewish church had 
also doctors and schools, or colleges for the 
preservation of true divinity among them, 2 
and of tongues, arts and sciences, necessary 
thereto, 1 Chron. xv. 22, 27 ; 2 Kings xxii. 
14 ; 1 Sam. xix. 20 ; 2 Kings ii. 3, 5 ; Acts 
xix. 9. These office-bearers they had for 
no typical use, but we have them for the 
same use and end for which they had them. 
And all these sorts of office-bearers among 
us we do as rightly warrant from the like 
sorts among them, as other whiles we war- 
rant our baptising of infants from their cir- 
cumcising of them, our churches by their 
synagogues, &c 

Now that the Jewish church had also 
such elders as we plead for, it is manifest ; 
for, besides the elders of the priests, there 
were also elders of the people joined with 
them in the hearing and handling of eccle- 
siastical matters, Jer. xix. 1, " Take of the 
ancients of the people, and of the ancients 
of the priests." The Lord, sending a mes- 
sage by the prophet, would have a represen- 
tative body of all Judah to be gathered to- 
gether for receiving it, as Tremellius not- 
eth. So 2 Kings vi. 32, " Elisha sat in his 
house, and the elders sat with him." We 
read, 2 Chron. xix. 9, that with the priests 
were joined some of the chief of the fathers 
of Israel, to judge ecclesiastical causes and 
controversies. And howsoever many things 
among the Jews in the latter times, after 
the captivity, did wear to confusion and dis- 
order, yet we find, even in the days of 
Christ and the apostles, that the elders of 

1 Lib. i., ep. 9. 

9 Jun. Eccles., lib. ii., cap. 5 ; Mos. and Aaron, 
lib. ii, cap. 2 ; Alsted. Thesau. Chro., p. 266 ; Fen- 
nerus, Theol., lib. vii., p. 151, 152 ; Martyr, Loc. 
Com., class. 4, cap. 1, p. 745. 



the people still sat and voiced in council 
with the priests, according to the ancient 
form, as is clear from sundry places of the 
New Testament, Matt. xvi. 21 ; xxi. 23 ; 
xxvi. 57, 69 ; xxvii. i. 12 } Mark xiv. 43 ; 
Luke xxii. 66; Acts iv. 5. This is also 
acknowledged by the Roman annalist Baro- 
nius, 1 who confesseth further, That as this 
was the form among the Jews, so, by the 
apostles, was the same form observed in 
their times, and seniors then admitted into 
councils. Saravia himself, who disputeth so 
much against ruling elders, acknowledged 
what hath been said of the elders of the 
Jews : Seniores quidem invenio in con- 
fessu sacerdotum veteris synagogce, qui 
sacerdotes non erant, — ' I find, indeed 
(saith he 2 ), elders in the assembly of the 
priests of the old synagogue, which were 
not priests.' Et quamvts paria eorum 
essent suffragia et authoritas in omnibus 
judiciis, cum suffragiis sacerdotum, fyc. 
— ' And although (saith he 3 ) their suffrages 
and authority in all judgments were equal 
with the suffrages of the priests,' &c. But 
what then, think ye, he hath to say against 
us ? He saith 4 that the elders of the Jews 
were their magistrates, which, in things 
pertaining to the external government of 
the church, ought not to have been de- 
barred from the council of the priests more 
than the Christian magistrate ought now to 
be debarred from the synods of the church. 
Now to prove that their elders were their 
civil magistrates, he hath no better argu- 
ment than this: That the Hebrew word 
taken, which is turned elder, importeth a 
chief man, or a ruler. We answer, first, 
This is a bold conjecture, which he hath 
neither warranted by divine nor by human 
testimonies ; secondly, Zaken doth not ever 
signify a ruler, or a man in authority,, as we 
have showed before ; thirdly, Let us grant 
zaken to be a name of dignity, and to im- 
port a chief man ; yet a chief man is not 
ever a magistrate, nor a ruler. It would 
only follow that they were of the chief of 
the fathers of Israel that were joined with 
the priests in the sanhedrim, and so it was, 
2 Chron. xix. 8. Non herole de plebe Ao- 
minum lecti sed nobilissimi omnes, saith 
P. Cunceus. 5 They were, saith Loc. Theol., 

* Anno. 58, n. 10. 

8 De Divers. Grad. Minist. Evang., cap. 11, p. 108. 
» Ibid, p 118. 

* Ibid., p. 108, 118. 

5 De Repnb. Jud., lib. i., cap. 12. 
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torn, vi., sect. 28: Proceres tribuum qui aU 
legabantur una cum sacerdotibus et scri- 
pts in sacrum synedrium. Fourthly, They 
who were so joined in council with the priests, 
2 Ghron. xix. 8, are plainly distinguished 
from the judges and magistrates, ver. 11 ; 
and so are the princes and rulers dis- 
tinguished from the elders, Acts iv. 5; 
Judg. ▼iii. 14 ; Deut. v. 23 ; Josh. viii. 33. 
Fifthly, We would know whether he thought 
that all the magistrates of the Jews sat in 
council with the priests, or some of them only 
— if some only, we desire either proof or pro- 
bability, who they were, and now many — 
if all, then should we, by the like reason, 
admit not the supreme magistrate alone 
(which he seemeth to say) into the synods 
of the church, but all magistrates whatso- 
ever, and what a confusion should that be ? 
Sixthly, Those elders that sat in the civil 
sanhedrim were rulers by their sitting 
there ; but the elders which sat in the ec- 
clesiastical sanhedrim, either were not ci- 
vil magistrates, or at least sat not there as 
magistrates. So do our magistrates some- 
times sit with us, as members of our assem- 
blies, not as magistrates, but as elders. Of 
tho distinction of those two courts, which 
every one observeth not, we shall speak 
more afterward. 

We have said enough against Saravia, 
but Bilson doth better deserve an answer, 
who allegeth more specious reasons to prove 
that the elders of the Jews were their civil 
magistrates. He saith, There was no se- 
nate nor seniors among the Jews, but such 
as had power of life and death, of imprison- 
ment, confiscation, banishment, &c, which 
he maketh to appear thus : In the days of 
Ezra, the punishment of contemners was 
forfeiture of their substance, and separation 
from the congregation, Ezra x. 8 ; the trial 
of secret murder was committed to the el- 
ders of every city, Deut. xxi. 3, 4; they 
delivered the wilful murderer unto the 
avenger of blood, to be put to death, Deut. 
xix. 12; they condemned a stubborn son 
to death, Deut. xxi. 19 ; they chastened a 
man wfro had spoken falsely of his wife, that 
he found her not a virgin, Deut. xxii. 15, 
16, 18. Ana. First, If it should be grant- 
ed that the elders, spoken of in these places, 
were civil magistrates, this proveth not that 
there were no ecclesiastical elders among 
the Jews. Justellus, in his Annotations 
upon the Book of the Canons of the Af- 
rican Church, aistinguisheth betwixt the 



civil elders mentioned, 1 can. 91, who were 
called seniores locorum, or urbium, and the 
ecclesiastical elders mentioned, can. 10, who 
were called seniores ecclesice and seniores 
plebis: the former name distinguishing 
them from the civil elders; the latter distin- 
guishing them from preaching elders. So 
there might be the same two sorts of elders 
among the Jews. And what then ? It is 
enough for us that we find, in the Jewish 
church, some elders joined with the priests, 
and employed in things ecclesiastical. The 
elders and priests are joined together, both 
in the New Testament, as Matt. xxvi. 59, 
" The chief priests and elders ;" so in other 
places before cited. And likewise in the 
Old Testament, Exod. xxi. 1, "Come up 
unto the Lord, thou, and Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of 
Israel;" Deut. xxvii. 1, "Moses with the 
elders," compared with ver. 9, " Moses and 
the priests ;" Zech. vii. 26, " The law shall 
perish from the priest, and council from the 
ancients ;" Jer. xix. 1, " Take of the an- 
cients of the people, and of the ancients of 
the priests." We find, also, the command- 
ments of God first delivered to the elders, 
and by them to the people, Exod. xii. 21, 
28 ; xix. 7, 8. It is said, Deut. xxvii. 1, 
"Moses, with the elders of Israel, com- 
manded the people." Upon which place 
Hugo Cardinalis saith, Argumentum, &c. 
— 'Here is an argument that a prelate 
ought not to command anything without 
the council of the elders.' 

Secondly, But it cannot be proved that 
these elders, in the places objected, were 
judges or magistrates; nay, the contrary 
appeareth from other places, which we have 
before alleged for the distinction of elders 
from magistrates or judges ; whereunto we 
may add, 2 Kings x. 1, " Unto the rulers 
of Jezreel, to the elders, and to them that 
brought up Ahab's children;" and ver. 5, 
" He that was over the house, and he that was 
over the city, the elders also, and the bring- 
ers up of the children ;" Ezra x. 14," The 
elders of every city, and the judges thereof." 

Fourthly, We read of threescore and se- 



i Bertram de Pol. Jud., cap. 16, saith, That these 
elders did continue among the ten tribes, even after 
the defection of Jeroboam. Seniores erant qui in 
mores et vitam piorum virorum, &c. inquirebant, 
et reprehensionibus censnrisque ecclesiasticis ani- 
madvextebant. Horum seniornm et reliqns eccle- 
si» ccetns et actiones moderabantur prophets : ita 
ut ad prophet® domnm aliquando seniores conve- 
nirent, 2 Beg. vi. 32. 
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venteen elders in Succoth, Judg. viii. 14, 
whereas the greatest number of judges, in 
one city, among the Jews, was three for 
smaller matters, and three-and-twenty for 
greater matters. This objection Bilson him- 
self moveth, but answereth it not. 

Fifthly, As for the places which he ob- 
jecteth against us, the first two of them 
make against himself. In Ezra x. 8, we 
find not only the civil punishment of for- 
feiture, but also, as Pellicanus on that 
place, and Zepperus, de Pol. Eccl., lib. iii., 
cap. 7, do observe, the ecclesiastical punish- 
ment of excommunication, or separation 
from the congregation : the former answer- 
ing to the council of the princes, the latter 
to the council of the elders. The place, 
Deut. xxi. 3, 4, maketh against him in 
three respects: First, The elders of the 
city did but wash their hands over the be- 
headed heifer, and purge themselves before 
the Lord from the bloodshed, which was a 
matter rather ecclesiastical than civil. Neque 
enim, &c. — * For there was no need of a 
judge here, who should be present formally 
as judge,' saith Bonfrerius, the Jesuit, upon 
that place. Secondly, The controversy was 
decided by the word of the priests, ver. 5. 
Thirdly, Tostatus thinketh that the elders 
and the judges are plainly distinguished, 
ver. 2, " Thy elders and thy judges shall 
come forth." Quceras Ate, &c. — Thou 
mayest here ask (saith Pelargus) why the 
elders of the people, and the judges, were 
both together called out, — I answer, because 
God will have both the magistrate and the 
subjects to be innocent, &c. As for the 
other places, that which seemeth to prove 
most for the civil power of the Jewish el- 
ders, is Deut. xxii., yet hear what that fa- 
mous commentator, Tostatus Abulensis saith 
on that place : Quando talis, &c. — ' When 
such a cause was to be judged; because it 
was very weighty, the elders of the city did 
meet together with the judges thereof; for, 
in such facts, there is some place for conjec- 
ture, and the elders, who are the wiser sort, 
can herein be more attentive than others.' 
So he noteth upon Buth iv. 2, that the el- 
ders sat in the gate about the controversy 
betwixt Boaz and the other kinsman, not 
as judges, but as witnesses and beholders, 
that the matter might be done with the 
more gravity and respect, which doth far- 
ther appear from ver. 9, 11. In like man- 
ner we answer to Deut. xxi. 19, the judges 
decided that cause with advice and counsel 



of the elders ; and so the name of elders, in 
those places, may be a name not of office, 
but of dignity, signifying men of chief note, 
for wisdom, gravity, and experience. In 
which sense the word elders is taken, Gen. 
1. 7, as Tostatus and Bivetus expound that 
place. In the same manner we say of Deut 
xix. 12 ; and, in that case, it is farther to be 
remembered, that the cities of refuge had a 
kind of a sacred designation and use, for the 
altar itself was sometimes a place of refuge, 
Exod. xxi. 14 ; and when the six cities of' 
refuge were appointed, they were of the 
cities of the Levites, Num. xxxv. 6 ; that 
by the judgment and council of the Levites, 
who should best understand the law of God, 
such controversies might be determined, as 
Pellicanus on that place saith well ; for this 
cause some read Josh. xx. 7, " They sancti- 
fied Kedesh," &c. Besides, if it be true 
that these causes were judged, not in the 
city where the murder was committed, bat 
in the city of refuge, 1 as Serrarius holdeth 
with Masius and Montanus, and allegeth for 
it some very considerable reasons, then doth 
Bilson's argument, from Deut. xix. 12, fail 
also in this respect ; for the elders there 
mentioned are the elders of the city where 
the murder was committed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND ARGUMENT, TAKEN FROM 

MATT. xvin. 17. 

Our second argument we take from Matt 
xviii. 17, " Tell the church." Let an ob- 
stinate offender, whom no admonition doth 
amend, be brought and judged by the 
church, — where, first of all, it is to be con- 
descended upon, That though he speaketh 
by allusion to the Jewish church, as is evi- 
dent by these words, "Let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a publican," 
yet he meaneth of the Christian church, 
when he saith, " Tell the church," as may 
appear by the words following, " Whatso- 
ever ye bind on earth," &c., which is meant 
of the apostles and ministers of the gospel, 
John xx. 23 ; so that he did not send them 
to the sanhedrim of the Jews, when he 
bade them " Tell the church ;" nor, 2. Doth 
he mean of the church universal, for then 
we should have none of our wrongs re- 

1 In Jos. xx., qu»at 3. 
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dressed, because we cannot assemble the 
church universal, nay, nor the representa- 
tive of it, which is an cecumenic council; 
nor, 3. Can we understand it of the collec- 
tive body of a particular church or congre- 
gation ; for he who is the God of order, not 
of confusion, hath committed the exercise 
of no ecclesiastical jurisdiction to a promis- 
cuous multitude ; nor, 4. Can it be taken of 
a prelate, who, being but one, can no more 
be called " the church," nor one can be 
called many, or a member be called a 
body. Non enim una persona potest did 
ecclesia, saith Bell., de Eccles., lib. iii., cap. 
17, Cum ecclesia sit populus et regnum 
Dei. It is plain that the church there 

rken of is a certain number met toge- 
r, "Where two or three are gathered 
together," &c. ; nor, 5. Can we, with Eras- 
tus and Bilson, expound it of the Christian 
magistrate, 1 which exposition, beside that, in 
a new-fangled language, it calleth the ma- 
gistrate the church, and goeth about to 
overthrow all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It 
is also utterly contrary to the purpose of 
Christ, and to the aim of that discipline 
which he recommendeth to be used, which 
is the good of our brother, and the gaining 
of him from his offence, whereas the exer- 
cise of civil jurisdiction of the magistrate is 
not intended for the good of the offender, 
and for the winning of him to repentance, 
but for the public good of the common- 
wealth, and for the preservation of peace, 
order and justice, therein according to the 
laws. Wherefore, by the church whereof 
our Master speaketh, we must needs under- 
stand such a representative meeting of the 
church, wherein a scandalous and obstinate 
person may and ought to be judged. And 
what is that ? Collegium presbyterorum, 
saith Camero. 8 The presbytery whereof 
mention is made, 1 Tim. iv. 14, " Tell the 
church ;" that is, trpotbpou *al irpoeoroxH, 
saith Chrysostom, expounding the place, — he 
meaneth the presbytery made up of pastors 
and ruling elders. And so Zanchius 8 and 
Junius 4 expound him. The pastors were 
npoebpot, because of their presiding in the 
consistories of the church ; the ruling elders 
were xpoeorwres, because of their ruling the 
flock. Whitgift saith, 5 " Truth it is that 

i De Guber. Eccles., cap. 4, p. 70, 71. 

8 Praelect. torn, i., p. 23. 

* In 4 Praecept., col. 741. 

4 Contr. 3, lib. ii., cap. 6. 

■ D. of Tract. 17, cap. 2, diT. 4. 



the place of Matthew may be understood of 
seniors, but it may be as well understood of 
any other, that, by the order of the church, 
have authority in the church." His confes- 
sion, in behalf of seniors, we accept, but 
that he maketh this scripture like a nose of 
wax, and the government of the church 
like the French fashion, that we utterly ab- 
hor. But how is the presbytery called the 
church, and why ? First, Even as the body 
is said to see, whenas the eyes alone do 
see : so saith Camero. 1 The church is said 
to hear that which they alone do hear who 
are as the eyes of the church. Secondly, 
It is a common form of speech to give the 
name of that which is represented to that 
which representeth it. So we commonly 
say, that this or that is done by the State 
of Holland, which is done by the senate at 
Hague. Now, though bishops or pastors 
alone cannot represent the cnurch, because 
hearers also belong to the definition of the 
church, yet the presbytery can well repre- 
sent the church, because it containeth, be- 
side those who labour in the word, ruling 
elders put in authority by the church for the 
government thereof, as Gerhard rightly re- 
sol veth. 2 Our divines prove against Pa- 
f)ists, that some of these, whom they call 
aics, ought to have place in the assemblies 
of the church, by this argument, among the 
rest, because otherwise the whole church 
could not be thereby represented. Thirdly, 
The Lord commanded that the children of 
Israel should lay their hands upon the Le- 
vites at their consecration, and that the whole 
congregation should be brought together for 
that effect, Num. viii. 9, 10. This, as some 
have observed out of Aben-Ezra, 3 cannot be 
so understood, as if the many thousands, 
which were then in the host of Israel, had all 
laid their hands upon them, but the elders 
of Israel only representing them. So the 
Lord saith, " Speak to all the congregation of 
Israel," &c, Exod. xii. 3—21 ; but the ex- 
ecution of this command is expressed thus : 
"Then Moses called for all the elders of 
Israel, and said unto them," &c. ; so Josh. 
xx. 6. Fourthly, Pastors and elders, as 
they are the ministers of Jesus Christ, so 
are they the ministers and servants of his 
spouse the church, 2 Cor. iv. 5. From that 
which hath been said, we may draw our ar- 
gument in this form : Whatsoever courts do 

i Ubi supra, p. 26. 

» Loc. Theol., torn, vi., p. 137. 

3 Treat, of Eccles. Discip., p. 87. 
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represent the church, these are made up of 
ruling as well as teaching elders. 

But presbyteries, and all assemblies of 
the church, are courts which represent 
the church, therefore the proposition is 
proved thus: Whatsoever courts represent 
hearers as well as teachers, and the people 
as well as the ministry, these are made up 
of ruling as well as teaching elders. 

But whatsoever courts do represent the 
church, these represent hearers as well as 
teachers, &c. It is plain enough that the 
church cannot be represented, except the 
hearers of the word, which are the far 
greatest part of the church, be represented. 
By the ministers of the word they cannot 
be represented more than the burghs can be 
represented in parliament by the noblemen, 
or by the commissioners of shires; there- 
fore, by some of their own kind must they 
be represented, that is, by such as are 
hearers, and not preachers. Now some 
hearers cannot represent all the rest, ex- 
cept they have a calling and commission 
thereto ; and who can those be but ruling 
elders ? 



CHAPTER V. 

OUR THIRD ARGUMENT, TAKEN FROM 
ROMANS XII. 8. 

Our third argument is grounded upon 
Romans xii. 8. The Apostle hath declared 
before, that, as there are many members in 
one body, and all the members have not 
the same office, for the office of the eye is 
to see, of the ear to hear, &c., so are there 
gifts given to the several office-bearers of 
the church, wherewith every one in his own 
office may glorify God and edify the church, 
ver. 4, with ver. 5, 6. These gifts, he saith, 
are differing, according to the grace given 
to us ; that is, according to the holy charge 
and office given unto us by the grace and 
favour of Uod : so ver. 3, " Through the 
grace given unto me," saith Paul, tnat is, 
through the authority of my apostleship, 
which by grace I have obtained. Now, 
whiles he exhorteth every one to the faith- 
ful and humble use of his gift which he hath 
received for the discharge of his office, he 
illustrateth his exhortation by the enume- 
ration of the ordinary ecclesiastical offices, 
ver. 6 — 8. And as Beza, Piscator, and 



Junius, do well resolve the text. 1 First, 
he maketh a general division of functions 
in the church, making two sorts of the same 
prophecy, whereby is meant the faculty of 
expounding Scripture; and ministry com- 
prehending all other employments in the 
church. Prophesying, the Apostle sub- 
divided into teaching, which is the doctor's 
part; and exhortation, which is the pas- 
tor's; ministry he subdivideth in giving, 
which is the deacon's part ; ruling, which is 
the ruling elder's part ; and showing mercy, 
which pertained to them who had care of 
the sick. Against this commentary which 
we have made upon the Apostle's words, 
Sutcliffe 3 objecteth a double injury which 
we do to pastors. First, if these our elders 
be the rulers here spoken of, then pastors 
ought not to rule; as if, forsooth, elders 
could not rule except they rule alone. 
Next, he saith, we make these elders as 
necessary to the church as pastors ; so that 
a church cannot be where there are not 
ruling elders, even as there is not a church 
where there are not word and sacraments. 
Surely a church may happen to want pas- 
tors, and so to want both the preaching of 
the word and the use of the sacraments 
for that time ; and so may it want elders 
and still remain a church, but defective and 
maimed. Howbeit, the pastors are more 
necessary than the elders, because they do 
not only rule, but preach beside. 

But to pass this, there are other things 
which better deserve an answer; for one 
might object, 1. That the Apostle seemeth 
to speak of several gifts only, not of several 
offices. 2. If he speak of offices, by what 
reason make we prophecy and ministry 
general kinds, and all the rest particular 
offices? 3. Why would the Apostle put 
the deacon before the elder? 4. Bishop 
Andrews, in his Sermon of the Worship- 
ping of Imaginations, maketh a fourth 
objection, that by our interpretation of this 
place, we make qui miseretur to be Latin 
for a widow. 

To the first of these we answer, The 
Apostle's protasis speaketh of several offi- 
ces, not in the same, but in several mem- 
bers : how then should we make his apodo- 
sis to speak of several gifts in the same, 
and not in several office-bearers of the 
church : wherefore, as seeing, hearing, tast- 



* In ilium locnm Eccles. lib. li., cap. 1. 
» De Preabyt. p. 87. 
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ing, &c, do differ subjectively in respect 
of the members which do see, hear, &c., 
so speaketh the Apostle of teaching, ex- 
horting, ruling, &c., as they are in differ- 
ent office-bearers. It is least of all credi- 
ble which Bilson saith, De Eccles. Gubern. 
cap. 10, p. 186, 187, that the Apostle speaks 
not of the gifts of office-bearers, but of gifts 
distributed unto all the members of Christ's 
mystical body, even unto women. He had 
showed us a great secret, if he could have 
made it appear that all who are in the 
church, women and all, may both prophesy 
and rule. In this he shall have the praise 
of outstripping the Separatists. We Know 
that private Christians may teach and ex- 
hort one another, but they do not so devote 
themselves thereto, as altogether to wait 
upon teaching and exhorting, which is the 
case the Apostle speaketh of. 

To the second we say, that prophecy and 
ministry are put in abstracto, and joined 
with a plural ego ires ; but teaching, exhort- 
ing, giving, ruling, and showing mercy, are 
put tn concrete, and to each of them the 
single article prefixed, which is a sufficient 
warrant to expound prophecy and ministry, 
as genera, and the rest as species. Chry- 
sostom, considering the word ministry, saith, 
Mem hie general em ponit. 

To the third we answer, He which is 
first named, hath not always some preroga- 
tive or dignity above him which is last 
named; else do the Papists rightly argue 
that Peter was the chief of all the apostles, 
because they find him named before all the 
rest, Matt. x. 2 ; Acts i. 13. The Apostle 
intended to reckon out all ordinary offices 
in the church; but he intended not the 
precise order. Chrysostom, upon this same 
place saith, Vide quomodo ista indifferen- 
ter ponat quod minutum est primo : quod 
magnum est posterior e loco, Eph. iv. 11 ; 
he putteth pastors before teachers : here, to 
the Romans, he putteth teachers before 
pastors. 

To the fourth we answer, That though 
it be ordinarily most convenient that the 
office of attending the sick be committed to 
women, yet it is not essentially necessary to 
the office. And as Aretius noteth upon 
the place, 1 we may under eXeuy comprehend 
not only widows appointed to attend the 
sick, but old men appointed to receive and 
entertain strangers; which is also judi- 

1 Loc. Com. class. 4, cap. 1, p. 746. 



ciously observed by Martyr. Besides, when 
the Apostle, 1 Tim. v., teacheth what is 
required in widows, who should be made 
deaconesses, this he requireth among other 
things, that they be not such as live in 
pleasures and idleness, and take not care to 
provide for their own houses, ver. 6, 8, tl 
be tis ; which, though Erasmus and Beza 
turn in the feminine, quod si qua, yet our 
English translators, and many good inter- 
preters, turn it in the masculine. " And 
surely it shall have more weight if it agree 
to men as well as women," saith Calvin 
upon that place. Now, they who read in 
the masculine that which the Apostle saith 
there of widows, will not, we suppose, blame 
us for reading Rom. xii. 8 in the mascu- 
line also, " He that showeth mercy." We 
conclude our third argument thus : — 

Whatsoever office-bearer in the church 
is different from pastors and teachers, and 
yet ruleth the church, he must needs be a 
ruling elder. 

But 6 vpoiarafievos, mentioned Rom. xii. 
8, is different from pastors and teachers, 
and yet ruleth the church. Ergo. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ARGUMENT FOURTH, FROM 1 COR. XII. 28. 

Our fourth argument is drawn from 
1 Cor. xii. 28, where we find again an 
enumeration of sundry offices in the church 
(though not so perfect as that Rom. xii.) 
and amongst others, helps, that is, deacons ; 
and governments, that is, ruling elders; 
where we cannot enough admire how the 
authors of the new English translation were 
bold to turn it thus, " helps in govern- 
ments," so to make one of two, and to elude 
our argument. The original hath them 
clearly distinguished, avrik^ypeis, icvtepvfi- 
aets. And 1 find some late editions of the 
English translation to have it as it is in the 
Greek, " helps, governments." How this 
change hath been made in the English 
Bibles, I know not. Chrysostom, expound- 
ing this place, doth not take helps and 
governments to be all one, as Bilson hath 
boldly, but falsely averred.i Nay, Chry- 
sostom maketh the meaning of a^riXr/^eu 
to be ut pauperes suscipiamus : and the 

i De Gub. Eccl. cap. 10, p. 204. 
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meaning of wteprfaeis, he expounded to 
be prceesse ac curam gerere ct res admi- 
nistrare sjnrituales. The former belongs 
to deacons, the latter to ruling elders. Two 
answers are made to this place. 

First, Dr Field answereth, 1 That both 
here and Romans xii. 8, we reason a ge~ 
nere ad speciem affirmative ; because the 
Apostle mentioneth governors whom he re- 
quireth to rule with diligence, therefore 
they were such elders as we plead for. 
Whitgift saith, 3 the word governors, 1 Cor. 
xii. 28 ; and rulers, Rom. xii. 8, is general, 
and may either signify Christian magis- 
trates, or ecclesiastical, as archbishops, bi- 
shops, or whatsoever other by lawful autho- 
rity are appointed in the church. 

We reply, first, If the Apostle had men- 
tioned rulers or governors alone, 3 then 
might we have indeed guessed that he 
meant a general kind only, and no particu- 
lar species: but since he hath enumerate 
so many species, as apostles, prophets, teach- 
ers, gifts of miracles, gifts of tongues, &c, 
surely they did either most ignorantly or 
most maliciously err, who tell us, that the 
Apostle putteth a genus in the midst of so 
many species. Secondly, The Apostle 
speaketh only of ecclesiastical officers, 
" God hath set some in the church," &c. 
What meant Whitgift to extend his words 
to the civil magistrates? T. C. answered 
him, that he could not distinguish betwixt 
the church and commonwealth, and so 
betwixt the church officers, and the officers 
of the commonwealth. He replied, that 
he could not put any such difference be- 
twixt them, that the one may not be com- 
prehended under the Apostle's word, as 
well as the other. " For I utterly re- 
nounce (saith he) that distinction invented 
by Papists, and maintained by you, which 
is, that Christian magistrates govern not in 
the respect they be Christians, but in the 
respect they be men ; and that they govern 
Christians, not in that they be Christians, 
but in that they be men ; which is to give 
no more authority to the Christian magis- 
trate in the church of Christ, than to the 
great Turk." Let our opposites here go 
by the ears among themselves: for Mr 



i Of the Church, lib. t., cap. 26. 

* Answer to the Admon. p. 114, 115. 

8 Temporis illius conditio non de quibuslibet 

f>raefectis Paulum loqui ostendit quia tunc nul- 
erant pii magi stratus : seel de senioribus qui mo- 
rum erant censores, saith Calvin upon Rom. xii. 8. 



John Wemys holdeth, 1 that all kings have 
alike jurisdiction in the church, infidels as 
well as Christian kings. We hold that 
Christian magistrates govern their subjects, 
neither as Christians, nor as men, but as 
magistrates; and they govern Christian 
subjects as Christian magistrates. In like 
manner, Christians are governed by magis- 
trates, neither as they are Christians, nor 
as they are men, but as they are subjects, 
and they are governed by Christian magis- 
trates, as they are Christian subjects. And 
we all maintain, that a Christian magistrate 
hath great authority over Christian subjects 
in things pertaining to the conservation and 
purgation of religion, which the great Turk, 
nor no infidel magistrate hath, or can have, 
except he become Christian. But what do 
I digressing after the impertinencies of a 
roving disputer ? for what of all this ? Let 
Christian magistrates govern as you will, 
will any man say that his office is ecclesias- 
tical, or to be reckoned among apostles, 
prophets, teachers ? &c. Wherefore, 

Let us proceed to the other answer, 
which is made by Saravia: 2 he saith, that 
though the Apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 28, reckon 
out different gifts, we need not for that 
understand different persons, nor make dif- 
ferent orders and offices in the church, of 
the gifts of miracles, healing, tongues, and 
prophecies, which might be, and were in 
one man. Whereupon he resolveth the 
text thus: That, first, Paul setteth down 
three distinct orders, apostles, prophets, and 
teachers; then he reckoneth forth these 
common gifts of the Holy Ghost (and the 
gift of governing amongst the rest) which 
were common to all the three. The Apos- 
tle saith not governors, but governments, 
saith Sutcliffe, 8 to show that he meaneth of 
faculties, not of persons. So saith Bilson* 
in like manner. 

For confutation of all this, it is to be 
remembered : First, That the gifts spoken 
of by the Apostle, are given of God for the 
common good and edification of the church, 
" And God hath set some in the church," 
&c. Secondly, These gifts the Apostle 
considereth not abstractive a subjects, 
but as they are in men endued with them, 
as is plain; for he had before reckoned 
forth the gifts themselves, ver. 8 — 10, and 

i De Reg. Prim. p. 123. 

3 De Direr. Grad. Minist Evang. cap. 11, p. 115. 

3 De Presbyt. p. 87. 

4 De Pcrpet. Eccles. Guber. cap. 10, p. 190, 19L 
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if here he did no more but reckon them 
over again, this were actum agere. He is 
now upon the use and exercise of these 
gifts by the office-bearers of the church, 
ver. 27, 29. And though the Apostle, 
ver. 28, speaketh concretively only of these 
three, apostles, prophets, and teachers, 
yet the rest must be understood in the 
same manner, per metonymiam adjuncti, 
as when we speak of magistracy and minis- 
try, for magistrates and ministers ; yea, the 
Apostle, ver. 29, 30, so expoundeth himself, 
where he speaketh concretive of the same 
things whereof he seemed before to speak 
abstractive. He speaketh of them as they 
are in different subjects, which is most evi- 
dent, both by his protasis, wherein he did 
again press the same simile of the several 
offices, not of the same but of several mem- 
bers of the body ; and likewise by the words 
immediately subjoined, " Are all apostles ? 
are all prophets? are all teachers?" He 
would have stood here and said no more, if 
he had meant to distinguish these three 
orders only, as Saravia expoundeth him. 
But now to make it plainly appear that he 
spoke of the other gifts also, as they are in 
different persons, he addeth, " Are all 
workers of miracles ? have all the gifts of 
healing ? do all speak with tongues ? do all 
interpret?" Where we may supply, Are 
all for helps ? are all for governments ? 
But can it be for nought that the Apostle 
omitteth these two, when he doth over again 
enumerate all the rest ? ver. 29, SO. It is 
as if he had said, There are some who have 
none of those speeial, and (for the most 
part) extraordinary gifts. All are not apos- 
tles, all are not prophets, &c, for some 
have but common and ordinary gifts, to be 
deacons or elders for government. 

There is a great controversy betwixt the 
Jesuits and the Doctors of Sorbon, about 
the meaning of this place which we have 
now expounded. The Jesuits, in their 
Spongia, cap. 5, sect. 50, written against 
the censure of the university of Paris, con- 
tend, that by helps the Apostle meaneth 
the regular canons who help the bishops 
and the priests in preaching, ministering 
the sacraments, and hearing confessions. 
By governments they say he meaneth secu- 
lar priests, whom they call parochi. And 
because he putteth helps before govern- 
ments, they infer that regular canons are 
of an higher degree in the hierarchy of the 
church than secular priests. This they 



maintain (good men) for the credit of their 
own polypragmatic order, and not for the 
credit of other regular canons, you may be 
sure. The Doctors of Sorbon, in their Vin- 
dicice Censures, p. 378, 380, written by 
Aurelius, considered that they could not 
maintain the meaning of the Apostle to be 
only of different gifts (which no doubt they 
had answered, if they had thought it to 
carry any probability), therefore they ac- 
knowledge that under these gifts are con- 
tained also the degrees of the hierarchy. 
And that the Apostle's words do partly 
belong to the common gifts of the Spirit, 
as powers and interpretation of tongues, 
partly to the hierarchy ; of this latter sort, 
p. 362, &c, they make helps and govern- 
ments; and by " the helps" they seem to 
understand archdeacons and curates. 

But now, to conclude this argument also, 
thus it is: They who have the gift and 
office of governing the church, and are dif- 
ferent from them who have other gifts and 
offices in the church, can be no other than 
the ruling elders, which we plead for. 

But these Kvgepvt'ioets, spoken of 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, are such. Ergo. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARGUMENT FIFTH, FROM 1 TIM. V. 17. 

Our fifth argument is taken from a clear 
place, 1 Tim. v. 17, " Let the elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine." Hence we reason 
after this manner : — 

These churches which had some elders 
that laboured not in the word and doctrine, 
yet were worthy of double honour for ruling 
well, had the very same ruling elders we 
plead for. 

But the apostolic churches had some 
elders that laboured not in the word and 
doctrine, yet were worthy of double honour 
for ruling well. Ergo. 

The argument riseth from the plain text, 
than which what can be clearer ? JBut there 
are some who would darken light, and 
lighten darkness. 

Dr Field 1 propoundeth three glosses 
upon this place for the frustration of our 

i Of the Church, lib. t, cap. 2a 



argument. First, That the guides of the 
church are worthy of double nonour, both 
in respect of governing and teaching, but 
especially for their pains in teaching; so 
that the Apostle noteth two parts or duties 
of presbyterial offices, not two sorts of pres- 
byters. This is manifestly against the text, 
which speaketh of officers, not of offices ; of 
persons, not of duties; for it is not said, 
especially for labouring, &c., but, " espe- 
cially they that labour," &c. 

Secondly, he saith, Among elders some 
laboured principally in governing and minis- 
tering the sacraments, some in preaching. 
So Paul showeth that he preached and la- 
boured more than all the apostles, but bap- 
tised few or none, 1 Cor. xv. 10; i. 14. 
And when Paul and Barnabas were com- 
panions, and their travels equal, yet Paul 
was the chief speaker, Acts xiv. 12 ; so that 
though both were worthy of double honour, 
yet Paul especially. But for answer to this. 
First, We would gladly know what warrant 
had he for expounding Paul's more abun- 
dant labouring than all the apostles, of his 
preaching alone ? Secondly, What warrant 
for such a distinction of elders, that some 
laboured principally in governing, some in 
preaching ? Because Paul preached and did 
not baptise, and because he was the chief 
speaker when he and Barnabas travelled 
together : therefore some elders laboured in 
governing, some in preaching; good logic, 
forsooth. Thirdly, Thought he that the 
Apostle did ever account such ministers as 
do not mainly labour in preaching to be 
worthy of double honour ? nay, it was never 
the Apostle's mind to allow any honour, 
far less double honour, either to non- 
preaching or to seldom -preaching ministers. 
JJt quid enim doctor appellatur nisi ut 
doceat ? saith Chrysostom.* Fourthly, Tell 
me whether is preaching a duty belonging 
to all the ministers of the gospel or not ? 
If it be not the duty of all, then it is the 
duty of none, but a work of supererogation 
or some such thing; for if some be not 
bound to preach by their presbyterial order 
and vocation, what is there that should bind 
others to preach ? The order and calling of 
a presbyter is alike common to all. Now, 
if all be bound to preach (which Field him- 
self seemeth to say in his first gloss, when he 
calleth pains in teaching a part or duty of 
the presbyterial office no less than governing) 

l Horn. 15, in 1 Tim. 




how shall those presbyters be worthy of 
double honour, who do not the duties of 
their presbyterial office, but leave the one 
half of them undone ? 

Thirdly, saith Field, There were some 
that remained in certain places for govern- 
ing of those who were already won by the 
preaching of the gospel: others travelled 
with great labour, from place to place, to 
preach Christ to such as had never heard 
of him. But these were worthy of double 
honour, but especially the latter, who did 
not build upon another's foundation, nor 
govern those whom others had gained, 
The poet would here answer : — 

Non minor est virtus quam quaerere parta tneii 

A physician would haply say, that to 
prevent the recidivation is as much worth 
as the cure. But I answer, 1. There is no 
such opposition in the text, but a subordi- 
nation rather : for elders who labour in the 
word and doctrine, are not contra-distin- 
guished from elders that rule well, but are 
declared to be one kind of elders that rule 
well. 2. Though the apostles and evange- 
lists travelled from one country to another, 
to preach Christ to such as never heard of 
him ; yet where hath he read that some of 
these who were mere presbyters (for of such 
speaketh the text in hand) did so likewise? 
It rather appeareth from Acts xiv. 23; 
Tit. i. 5, that eiders were ordained in every 
city, there to remain at their particular 
charges, and no elders find we ordained by 
the apostles ordinatione vaga. 

We have heard Dr Field's three glosses 
upon this place in question. Sutcliffe 1 
hath given us other three, which are no 
better. First, he saith, That if there be 
here any distinction of ruling elders, it is 
betwixt those that labour more abundantly 
and painfully, and betwixt those that labour 
not so much. This gloss is also received 
by Saravia,* by Tiien, 8 by Bishop Hall 4 in 
his Assertion of Episcopacy by Divine 
Right. They tell us, it is one thing to 
preach, another thing to labour in the word 
and doctrine. Ans. 1. It is not the minis- 
try of the word, but the ministry of ruling 
which here the Apostle maketh common to 
both. 2. This exposition alloweth not only 
honour, but double honour; yea, a high 

* De Preabyt. cap. 12. 

» De Diver. Grad. Minis. Evang, cap. 13. 
8 Paren. cap. 11, p. 38. 

* Episcop. by Divine Right, p. 219. 
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degree of double honour to such as take no 
pains in preaching, but are sparing therein. 

3. It maketh the Apostle's speech not to 
grow, but to fall : for to Korrtav when they 
have stretched it to the full, noteth only 
great labour, whereas to rule well, import- 
eth both great labour and great prudence, 
dexterity, faithfulness, and charity, beside. 

4. It maketh the last part of the speech, 
" in the word and doctrine," to be super- 
fluous ; for they hold that all the difference 
here, is in the measure or manner of labour, 
and no difference in re subjecta. 5. All 
who have any charge in the ministry are 
called Koirivt>T€s, 1 Thess. v. 11. If they 
be at all faithful, and worthy of honour, 
then do they labour, 1 Cor. iii. 8, yea, in 
labouring, watch, as they that must give 
account, Heb. xiii. 17. 6. The Rhemists 
do interpret the Apostle in the same man- 
ner, 2 Cor. xi. 27 : 1 Thess. ii. 9. But 
Cartwright answereth them : If he had 
meant any extraordinary labour, he would 
rather have said fio^Oovyres than KoiriwvTes: 
for otherwhere he useth poxSos, as a degree 
of painful travel above Jtoros, which is put 
for common labour, Rom. xvi. 12. 

But, it may be, the next commentary 
shall be better. The words, saith Sutcliffe, 
are to be rendered thus : " Let elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour, labouring greatly in the word and 
doctrine :" so that the latter part of the 
speech is added exegetically, to show who 
they be that rule well, namely, these who 
labour greatly in the word and doctrine. 
That the words are so to be understood, he 
undertaketh to prove from the text itself: 
for, saith he, one who purposeth to say in 
Greek, especially they who labour, will 
not say, paXiora ol koiti<jjvt€S, but fiaXitrra 
ol Kowiooi. Thus changing the participle 
into a verb, and the prepositive article ol, 
which is written with an aspiration alone, 
into the subjunctive, vi, cum accentu gravi, 
for this answereth to the relative who, 
which the prepositive article doth never. 
Moreover, saith he, if the Apostle would 
have distinguished elders into these that 
preach, and these that preach not, he would 
have added the adversative particle be after 
fiaXiora : for fxaXiara be signifieth indeed 
especially, but paXtoTa alone without be, 
signifieth greatly or much, as here it doth. 
A ns. 1. This reading of his is very harsh, 
and had need to sound better before it con- 
tradict both the English translators and 



the common current of Protestant interpre- 
ters. 2. He i* not so very well skilled in 
the Greek a* he boasteth to be, unless he 
maketh the Apostle Paul a great ignoramus 
in that language. For he putteth a parti- 
ciple with the prepositive article for a verb 
and a relative, Philip, iv. 7, Koi fj etpijvti 
rovOeov,}/ vwepe\ovaa iravra vovv, — "And 
the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing. So Eph. iv. 22, Tov vaXaioy b\v- 
dptowov, tov <ftdeip6fji€i'ot>, — " The old man 
which is corrupt;" and ver. 24, Tor koipov 
utdfjuicor, rbv Kara 0eov irnaflcjra, — " The 
new man which after God is created. 
1 Thess. v. 12, Eibevai rovs Koniujiras iy 
hfiiy, — " To know them which labour among 
you." If SutclinVs rule hold, we may not 
read it so, but thus, To know them labour- 
ing among you. So Rev. vii. 14, Olroi 
eitfiy oi epxofievot iic riji §Xi\p€w$ rfjt /u€- 
yaXriS) — " These are they who came out of 
great tribulation." Many places of this 
kind there are, which I need not cite. 3. 
An elipsis of the particle be is no error, 
no not in members of an opposition, as Col. 
ii. 23, much less in the distinction of a 
species from the genus. 4. MaXurra with- 
out bk, is put for specially, as well as 
when it hath be, 1 Tim. iv. 10, " Who is 
the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe, paXiora moriav" This skilled 
Grecian would have us to conceive it thus, — 
God is the Saviour of all men who believe 
much ; and so it shall be a comfortless text 
for those of little faith. 

Surely this man had need to be more 
happy in his third exposition ; and now let 
us Know what it is ? He saith, That though 
we could evince that the Apostle here 
speaketh of some other elders besides the 
ministers of the word, yet we shall have no 
advantage for our ruling elders; for the 
Apostle being to prove that the ministers 
of the word ought to be maintained, why 
might he not, saith he, use this general 
proposition, That all rulers, whether public 
or domestic, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
are to be honoured? When the Apostle 
speaketh of the choosing of deacons, he will 
have them to be such as have ruled their 
own houses well. This is his last refuge, 
and how weak, let any man judge. We 
have heard of many sort of rulers, but who 
did ever hear (before Sutcliffe told it) of 
domestic or civil elders that rule well. Had 
not the word elders been in the text, but 
the word irpoearwrei alone, he might have 
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been the bolder to have given this sense ; 
but since the Apostle speaketh not gene- 
rally of them that rule well, but of elders 
in the church that rule well, this marreth 
his gloss altogether. 

Bilson 1 giveth yet another sense, That 
there were two sorts of elders, some who 
laboured in the word and doctrine, some 
who had the care of the poor ; both were 
worthy of double honour; but especially 
they who laboured in the word. Arts. Dea- 
cons are distinguished from elders, Rom. 
xii. ; 1 Cor. xii. ; 1 Tim. iii., and by all 
antiquity. If we make deacons to be elders, 
and the care of the poor to be an act of' 
ruling, then let us make what you will of 
the plainest scriptures. 

I find in Didoclavius* three other inter- 
pretations beside the former : First, Bridges 
saith, That by elders who labour not in tne 
word* and doctrine, are meant rulers or 
inferior magistrates, chosen for compound- 
ing of civil controversies. Arts, 1. This is 
a strange language, to call civil magistrates 
by the name of elders. 2. The Apostle is 
speaking of ecclesiastical, not of civil office- 
bearers. 3. This exposition maketh pas- 
tors who labour in the word and doctrine, 
to be a sort of civil magistrates, because 
they are a kind of elders that rule well. 

Next, Bishop King ex pound eth this 
place of old and infirm bishops, who cannot 
labour in the word and doctrine. Ans, 1. 
The Apostle speaketh of presbyters, not of 
prelates. 2. To rule well importeth as 
great labour as preaching, and somewhat 
more, as I showed before, so that they who 
cannot labour in preaching, cannot labour 
in ruling neither. 3. They who have evis- 
cerate and spent themselves in the work of 
the ministry, who have been (as long as 
they could stand upon their feet) valiant 
champions for the truth, against the ene- 
mies thereof, who have served their time 
according to the will of God, without the 
stain of heresy, schism, apostacy, or unfaith- 
fulness, when they become old and infirm, 
they ought not to be the less honoured (as 
the impious verdict of this prelate would 
have it) but so much the more honour 
ought to be given to their hoar heads, found 
in the way of righteousness. 

Another gloss is given by the same King, 
namely, that the Apostle would have rainis- 
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ters, not only to live well, but to feed also 
by the word and doctrine. Ans. 1. The 
rising of the Apostle's words doth not con- 
cern duties, but persons, as we have said 
before. 2. To live well is not to rule well, 
unless we will make all who live godly, to 
rule well. 3. This gloss doth still leave a 
double honour to ministers that live well, 
though they do not preach. 

We see now, our opposites have been 
trying all winds to fetch upon us ; but here 
we leave them betwixt wind and wave ; for 
this our last argument carrieth us away with 
full sail. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TESTIMONY OF AMBROSE FOR RULING 
ELDERS VINDICATED. 

If we look back beyond the times of de- 
clining unto the first and purest times of 
the church, we shall find ruling elders to be 
no new-fangled device at Geneva ; but that 
the primitive government and policy of the 
church hath been in them restored. There 
is one place of Ambrose which cleareth it 
sufficiently. He, writing on 1 Tim, v. 1, 
" Rebuke not an elder," saith, Unde et 
synagoga,&c. — * Wherefore, both the Jew- 
ish synagogue, and after the church had se- 
nior or elders, without whose council no- 
thing was done in the church, which, by 
what negligence it grew out of use, I know 
not, except perhaps by the sloth, or rather 
by the pride of the teachers, whilst they 
alone will seem to be something.' This 
sentence is also cited in Glossa Ordinar., 
and it showeth plainly that, as the Jewish, 
so the Christian church had some elders, 
who, though they were not teachers of the 
word, yet nad a part of the government of 
the church upon their shoulders. But that 
this came into disuetude, partly through the 
sloth of the teachers and ministers of the 
word, whilst they were not careful to pre- 
serve the ordinances of God, and the right 
way of governing the church, and partly 
through their pride, whilst they would do 
all by themselves, and have no consorts, 

Utinam raodo nostra red i rent 
In mores tempora priscos. 

But let us hear a triple divination, which 
the non-friends of ruling elders give forth 
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upon this testimony. 1 First, Bishop Hall 
telleth us that it is not Ambrose, but a 
counterfeit who wrote that commentary 
upon the epistles, and for this he allegeth 
our own Parker against us. The truth is, 
Bellarmine and Scultingius taught him this 
answer. The place of Parker he citeth not 
in the margin, but I believe the place he 
meaneth of is de Polit. Eccles., lib. ii. cap. 
13, where he holdeth, indeed, that the au- 
thor of these commentaries was not Am- 
brose, bishop of Milan, but showeth withal 
that he nothing doubteth of the catholic 
authority of the commentaries themselves : 
Hoc vero, &c. — ' This (saith he) may befall 
the best author, whosoever he be, that some 
may ascribe his works to another. But that 
he lived before the Council of Nice, this 
addeth weight to his testimony of the se- 
niors.' These commentaries are commonly 
cited by our divines as Ambrose's. I find 
them in Erasmus's edition, both at Collen, 
1532, and at Paris, 1551, acknowledged to 
be the genuine works of Ambrose, only the 
prefaces before the epistles are called in ques- 
tion. They are also acknowledged in the 
edition of Costerius at Basle, 1555 ; Sixtus 
Senensis ascribeth them to Ambrose in like 
manner ; the edition of Collen, 1616, hath 
an observation prefixed, which repudiateth 
many of his works, and these commentaries 
among the rest. Yet the last edition at 
Paris, 1632, hath expunged that observa- 
tion, which they had not done if they had 
approved the same: howsoever that same 
observation maketh those commentaries to 
be as old as three hundred and seventy- 
two, or three hundred and seventy-three. 
Parkins, in his preparative before his de- 
monstration of the problem, calleth in ques- 
tion the commentary upon the Hebrews, 
but no more. Rivet showeth 2 that these 
who reject them do neither give good rea- 
sons for their opinion, neither yet do agree 
among themselves ; Bellarmine ascribing 
them to Hilarius Diaconus, Maldonat to 
Remigius Lugdunensis, the censors of Lo- 
vaine to the author of the questions of the 
Old and New Testaments. I believe that 
Cook, in his Censura Scriptorum Vete- 
rum, p. 134, hath touched the true cause 
why these commentaries are so much called 
in question, which is the perfidiousness of 
Papists, who, when they find anything 
therein, which they imagine to be for their 

i Episcop. by Diy. Right, p. 226. 
* Critic. Sacr., lib. iii., cap. 18. 



advantage, then they cry, Saint Ambrose 
saith thus: but when they find anything 
therein which maketh against them, then 
they say, as Hall doth, It is not Ambrose, 
but a counterfeit. I must confess that Hall 
is wiser in disclaiming the same than his 
fellows in acknowledging them, yet because 
he found that the testimony may be of 
force, though not Ambrose's, and, beside, 
had no proof for this allegance, he durst not 
trust to it, but thought upon another an- 
swer. 

To proceed, then, to their next conjec- 
ture, Bilson, Sutcliffe, and Dr Field tell 
us, 1 that Ambrose meant of bishops who 
excluded other clergymen from their con- 
sultations ; and that by the name of teachers 
he might fitly understand the bishops, see- 
ing none but they have power to preach in 
their own right, and others but only by 
permission from them. This is a most des- 
perate shift for a bad cause. For, first, 
There is no warrant, neither from Scrip- 
ture nor antiquity, to distinguish bishops 
from other ministers of the word, by the 
name of teachers. Secondly, As for that 
reason alleged, that none but bishops have 
power to preach in their own right, it is 
contrary to that which Field himself saith 
in the very next chapter, where he holdeth 
that presbyters are equal with bishops in 
the power of order, and that they may 
preacn and minister the sacraments, by vir- 
tue of their order, as well as bishops. 
Thirdly, Neither did the advising of bi- 
shops with presbyters cease in Ambrose's 
time. For, as Field himself noteth out of the 
Fourth Council of Carthage, cap. 27 (which 
was holden shortly after Ambrose's writing 
hereof), all sentences of bishops were de- 
clared to be void, which were not confirmed 
by the presence of their clergy. Let us also 
hear Jerome and Chrysostom (who lived both 
in the same age with Ambrose) : " What 
doth a bishop (saith Jerome 8 ), ordination 
excepted, which a presbyter may not do ?" 
"By ordination alone (saith Chrysostom 3 ) are 
the bishops higher, and this only they seem 
to have more than presbyters ;" which were 
not true, if bishops had then governed the 
churches by themselves, excluding the coun- 
cil and advice of presbyters. Yea, though 
ordination was the only one thing which 

i De Gub. Eccl., cap. 11, p. 210 ; De Presbyt., 
cap. 13 ; Of the Church, lib. v., cap. 26. 
» Epist. ad Evag. 
a In 1 Tim., hom. 10. 
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made the difference, Ephes. iv. Ambrose 
himself showeth that presbyters in Egypt 
did also ordain when the bishop was not 
present. 

We have heard Sutcliffe and Dr Field, 
but Sara via, and after him Tilen, and after 
them both Hall, hath forged another gloss 
upon the place of Ambrose. 1 They boldly 
aver that the elders, without whose council, 
Ambrose saith, nothing was done in the 
church, were elders by age and not by 
office. We reply, First, Falsehood cannot 
keep its feet. Before we heard Saravia 
maintain that the seniors among the Jews, 
who sat in ecclesiastical assemblies with the 
priests, and had equal suffrages therein 
with the priests, were their rulers and 
their magistrates, — now he telleth us they 
were old men, elders by age only, not by 
office. Secondly, In his defence of that 
same twelfth chapter against Beza, he ac- 
knowledged) that the Christian church had 
other elders by office besides the ministers 
of the word : " The church (saith he) hath 
had elders, some by divine institution, as 
the pastors of churches, and ministers of the 
word of God, others by condition of age or 
office, or estimation, or learning and expe- 
rience.' ' How could he, then, restrict the 
words of Ambrose to elders by age only ? 
Thirdly, Where was it ever read or heard 
that old men, who had no ecclesiastical of- 
fice, were taken into the assemblies of the 
church, so that nothing was done without 
their counsel ? Fourthly, The elders, of 
whom Ambrose speaketh, are opposed to 
the teachers, therefore they are not elders 
by age, for such are some of the teachers 
themselves. Fifthly, Ambrose, indeed, in 
his preceding words, had expounded the 
place of the Apostle (1 Tim. v. 1) of elders 
by age, but thereupon he took occasion to 
speak of elders by office also. Sixthly, 
That the elders, which we read to have 
been in the Jewish church, were not elders 
by age, Basil showeth plainly, — whose tes- 
timony we shall hear by and by. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OTHER TESTIMONIES OF ANTIQUITY. 

Thus having cleared the place of Am- 
brose, come we now to other testimonies of 

* De Divers. Gra. Minist. E vang., cap. 12 ; Paraen., 
cap. 11, p. 42; Episc. by Div. Right, p. 227. 



the ancients. Tertullian, in his Apologetic 
against the nations, cap. 39, speaking of the 
meetings and assemblies of Christians, show- 
eth that, besides other things done therein, 
they had also corrections, censures and excom- 
munications, and that in the exercise of this 
discipline, Prcesident probati quique se- 
niores, honorem istum non pretio sed tes- 
timonio adepti, — ' With us do sit all the ap- 
proved seniors, as presidents or rulers, hav- 
ing obtained this honour not by price, but 
by a good testimony.' Cyprian, in his 
Epistles, 1 doth often protest that, from the 
beginning of his bishopric, he did all things 
by common consent and advice, both of his 
clergy and people. Will any man think 
that, in ordination, excommunication, recon- 
ciliation of penitents, and such like things, 
whereof Cyprian speaketh in these places, 
he sought the council and advice of the 
whole congregation, and of all and every one 
therein? or rather that the people gave 
their counsel and consent by the eldership 
representing them ? Surely this doing of 
all things with the advice and counsel of the 
whole, both clergy and people, he other- 
where showeth to have been nothing else 
but the doing of all things by the advice 
and counsel of the presbytery, — which had 
not been so if there had not been in the 
presbytery some of all sorts to represent 
the rest: Omni actti (saith he 2 ) ad me 
perlato placuit, contrahi presbyterium, fyc. 
ut firmato consilio quid observari deberet 
consensu omnium statueretur. 

Epiphanius, writing to John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, concerning the tearing of a veil 
which he had seen in the church of a village 
called Anablatha, with the image of Christ, 
or some saint, upon it, and concerning an- 
other veil which he had sent for it, entreat- 
eth him to give order to the elders of that 
place to receive the veil from the bearer. 
It is not to be thought there were many 
preaching elders in a small village, he speak- 
eth in the plural, Precor ut jubeas pres- 
byteros ejusdem loci, &c. 

Basilius Magnus, in his commentary upon 
Isa. iii. 2, where the Lord threateneth to 
take away from Israel the ancient, or the 
elder, showeth from Num. xi. 16, how wa- 
rily such elders were to be chosen, and that 
their gifts, not their age, made them elders, 
he proveth from Dan. xiii. 50 (which is the 

i Lib. i. ep. 8: lib. ii. ep. 5; lib. iii. ep. 10; ibid, 
ep. 11. * 

a Lib. iii., ep. 11. 
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history of Susanna), where the Jewish el- 
ders at Babylon say to young Daniel, " Come, 
sit down among us, and show it us, seeing 
God hath given thee the honour of an ei- 
der." Then he addeth, Ad hunc, &c. — 
' After this manner, sometimes it happeneth 
that youths are found in honour to be pre- 
ferred to those elders who slothfully and 
negligently lead their life. These elders, 
then, among the Jews, were falsely so call- 
ed ; for God took away, as the man of war 
and the prophet, so the elder from the peo- 
ple of the Jews. Therefore let the church 
pray that the elder, worthy to be so called, 
be not taken away from herself.' The whole 
tenor of his discourse importeth that the 
Christian churches had such elders as we 
read to have been in the Jewish church, 
whereof Daniel was one. And of them he 
seemed to mean a little before, Habet, &c. — 
' The church also hath judges, who can agree 
brother and brother.' 

Chrysostom 1 compareth the church to a 
house, because, as in a house, there are wife, 
children, and servants, and the care or go- 
vernment of all is incumbent to the master 
of the family, so is it in the church, where- 
in, beside the ruler of the same, nothing is 
to be seen, but as it were wife, children, and 
servants, £< bk kouwrovs €\€i Tfjs ap\r)s 6 
rfjs €KK\f]atas vpo€arws t €-)(€i sal ecec 6 arrjp 
rriv yvvaiKa — * But if the government of 
the church (saith he) hath fellows or con- 
sorts in the government thereof, so hath the 
man also the wife to be his consort in the 
government of his house.' If it be said that, 
by the ruler of the church, he meaneth the 
bishop, and by his consorts, preaching pres- 
byter's, who are the bishop's helpers in the 
government of the church, I answer — If we 
understand by wpoeoTws, the bishop, then 
we make Chrysostom contradict himself; 
for in his next homily 2 he showeth plain- 
ly that presbyters have wpoaratriav t>)s 
€kt:\i)<Ttas, the ruling of the church as well 
as bishops, and that the whole purpose of 
his former homily agreed to presbyters no 
less than bishops. Now, then, who were 
the consorts which pastors of churches, or 
preaching elders, had in the government of 
the church ? Could they be any other than 
ruling elders ? 

Jerome, upon that place of Isaiah, saith, 
Et nos habemus in ecclesia senatum nos- 
trum, coetum presbyterorum : cum ergo 



inter ccetera etiam senes Judea perdiderit, 
quomodo poterit habere concilium quod 
propria seniorum est ? And what sense 
shall we give to these words, unless we say 
it is imported that both the Jewish and the 
Christian church had such an eldership as 
we plead for, else why did both he and Ba- 
sil make such a parallel betwixt the Jewish 
and the Christian church in the point of el- 
ders? Surely, if we understand by the 
elders of the Christian church, whereof they 
speak, the ministers of the word alone, we 
must also understand, by the elders of the 
Jewish church, whereof they speak, the 
priests, which no man will imagine. 

Eusebius, in his History, lib. vii., cap. 
23, citeth Dionysius Alexandrinus, relating 
his disputes with the Chiliasts after this 
manner : " When I was at Arsenoita, where 
thou knowest this doctrine first sprung, &c, 
I called together the elders and teachers in- 
habiting those villages, there being present 
also, as many of the brethren as were willing 
to come, and I exhorted them publicly to 
the search of this doctrine," &c. By the 
teachers here are meant the pastors or mi- 
nisters of the word, who are most frequently 
called by the fathers, teachers or doctors ; 
neither can it be supposed that there were 
any teachers besides trie pastors in these ru- 
ral villages, which, notwithstanding, we see 
had, beside their pastors or teachers, elders 
also. 

Augustine writeth his 137th epistle to 
those of his own church at Hippon, whom 
he designeth thus: Dilectissimis fratribus, 
clero, senioribus, et universce plebi eccle- 
sice Hipponensis, cui servio in dilectione 
Christi. — ' To my well-beloved brethren 
the clergy, the elders, and the whole peo- 
ple of the church at Hippon, whom I serve 
in the love of Christ.' He putteth elders 
or seniors in the middle, betwixt the clergy 
and the people, as distinct from both, and 
yet somewhat participant of both. 

Isidorus Hispalensis, 1 speaking of the pru- 
dence and discretion which pastors should 
observe in teaching of the word, giveth them 
this advice among others, Prius docendi 
sunt senior es plebis 9 ut per eos infra positi 
facilius doceantur. — 'The elders of the 
people are to be first taught, that, by them, 
sucn as are placed under them may be 
taught the more easily.' 

Origen, speaking of the trial of such as 



J In 1 Tim., horn. 10. » Horn. 11. 
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were to be admitted members of the church, 
saith, 1 Nonnulli prcepositi sunt, &c. — 
1 There are some rulers appointed, who may 
inquire concerning the conversation and 
manners, of those that are admitted, that 
they may debar from the congregation such 
as commit filthiness.' 

In the acts of the 5th Council of Toledo, 
according to the late editions, cap. 1, we 
read that Cinthila (whom others call Chin- 
tillanus) came into that council cum opti- 
matibus et senioribus palatii sui. But 
Lorinus hath found, in some ancient copy, 1 
Cum optimatibus et senioribus populi sui, 
— ' With the nobles and the elders of his 
people.' I would know who were these el- 
ders of the people distinguished from the 
nobles. 

These things may suffice from antiquity 
to give some evidence that the office of 
ruling elders is not Calvin's new-fangled 
device at Geneva, as our adversaries are 
pleased to call it : but for further confirma- 
tion of this point, Voetius, disp. 2, deSenio, 
and before him Justellus in Annot. et Notis 
in Cod. Can. Eccles. Afric. can. 100, 
hath observed sundry other pregnant testi- 
monies from antiquity for ruling elders, 
especially out of these notable records Gesta 
Purgationis Cceciliani et Fcelids, to be 
seen in the Annals of Baronius, anno 103, 
and in Albaspinseus' edition of Optatus. 
These testimonies I have here set down.* 



i In Act 4, 5. 

8 The Council of Carthage held anno 407, can. 6, 
maketh mention of seniors, who were expected from 
new Germany to come to the council, and unto 
whom the council remitted the election of a part of 
the judges, who should decide the cause of Mauren- 
tius. In Actis Purgationis, Cceciliani et Fcslicis, we 
read, " Episcopi, presbyteri, diacones, seniores." 
Again, " Clerici et seniores Cirthensium." Sundry 
letters were produced and read in that conference ; 
one directed " Clero et senioribus ;" another " Cleri- 
cis et senioribus. The letter of Purpurius to Syl- 
vanus speaketh thus, " Adhibete conclericos et se- 
niores plebis ecclesiasticos Tiros et inquirant dili- 
genter qu» sint istae dissensiones." August, lib. iii. 
Contra Crescon. c. 56, " Peregrinus presbyter et se- 
niores ecclesice Musticann regionis." Again, Serm. 
19, de Verb. Dom.," Cum ob errorem aliquem a senio- 
ribus arguuntur et imputatur alicui de illis cur 
ebrius fuerit," &c. Epistola SynodalU Concilii 
Carbarsussitani apud eimdem August, enar. in Psal. 
xxxvi., " Necesse nos fuerat Primiani causam, 
quern plebs sancta Carthaginensis ecclesice epis- 
copum fuerat in ovile Dei eortita, Seniorum Uteris 
ejusdem ecclesise postulantibus audire atque dis- 
rates." Optat. lib. i. Adv. Parmen. " Erant ec- 
clesiee ex auro et argento quam plurima ornamenta, 
Ac., quasi (others read quas) fidelibus senioribus 
commendavit." And after, " Convocantur supra 
memorati seniores," Ac. Gregor. M. lib. xi., Ep. 



From which passages it is apparent, that 
in the days of Ambrose these seniors were 
neither in all places, nor altogether grown 
out of use, but that both in the eastern and 
western churches, manifest footsteps of the 
same remained: neither is his testimony, 
before alleged, repugnant hereunto : for we 
may understand his meaning to be, either 
that in some places, or that in some sort, 
they were grown out of use, because, per- 
adventure, the teachers began to do some 
things without their counsel and advice, 
whicn in former times was not so. Bilson 1 
answereth two ways to the testimony, from 
the 137th epist. of Augustine, and belike he 
would have answered in the same manner 
to these other testimonies. He saith we may 
understand by these seniors either the bet- 
ter part of the clergy, or the senators and 
rulers of the city. That they were neither 
bishops nor preaching presbyters, nor dea- 
cons, it is manifest, for they are distinguish- 
ed from all these, in Act. Purgat. Ccecil. 
et Feel., and they are called by Isidore and 
Purpurius, seniores plebis. Besides, it were 
strange if Augustine, bishop of Hippo, writ- 
ing to his clergy, should distinguish either 
the deacons from the presbyters by the 
name of the clergy, which was common to 
both, or some preaching presbyters from 
other preaching presbyters, by the name of 
seniors. On the other part, that they were 
not magistrates of cities, it is no less plain, 
for they are called seniores ecclesice, and 
ecclesiastici viri : they instructed the peo- 
ple, and had place in judging of causes 
ecclesiastical. 

But elsewhere Bilson taketh upon him 
to prove, 2 that those of the clergy who 
were by their proper name called presby- 
ters, were also called seniores, as those who 
came nearest to the bishop in degree, wis- 
dom, and age. And this he proveth by a 
testimony of Ambrose.* Viduarum ac 
virginum domos nisi visitandi gratia ju- 
niores adire non est opus, et hoc cum 

19, " Si quid de quocunque clerico ad aures tuas 
pervenerit, quod te juste possit offendere, facile 
non credas, sed prosentibus ecclesias tuas seniori- 
bus diligenter est perscrutanda Veritas, et tunc, si 
?|ualitas rei poposcerit, canonica districtio culpam 
eriat delinquentis." Epist. SynodaUs Condi. Pic- 
tavien. apud Gregor. Turon. lib. x., cap. 16, " De 
sponsalibus quoque ait coram pontifice clero vel 
senioribus pro nepte sua orphanula arras m- 
cepisse." 

* De Gubern. Eccles. cap. 11, p. 215. 

* Ibid. p. 253. 

» Offic. lib. I cap. 20. 
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senioribus, hoc est cum episcopo, vel si 
gravior est causa cum presbyter is. 

Ans. 1. Here the seniors are the bishop, 
which is neither good sense,' nor anything 
to his purpose. 2. He hath left out a 
word, without which the sentence cannot be 
understood, and that is vel: Ambrose saith, 
Hoc est vel cum episcopo, &c, and so 
the words may suffer a threefold sense : 
for either seniores is here a name of age 
or of office. If it be a name of age, as 
may be presumed by the opposition thereof 
to juniores, then the meaning of Ambrose 
is, that young men should not go into the 
houses of virgins or widows, except it be 
with some men of age, and these to be the 
bishop or the presbyters. If it be a name 
of office, then may we either understand, 
that by the presbyters he meaneth ruling 
elders; and by the bishop, the pastor of 
any particular church,i (for if Whitaker be 
not deceived, pastors have the name of 
bishops, not only in Scripture, but in the 
ancient church also) : or that he com pre - 
hendeth under the order of elders, not only 
the preaching presbyters, but the bishop 
also, who was chief among them. By the 
first sense Bilson doth gain nothing ; by the 
other two he hath worse than nothing ; for 
any of them destroyeth his chief grounds. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSENT OF PROTESTANT WRITERS, AND 
THE CONFESSION OF OUR OPPOSITES FOR 
RULING ELDERS. 



The office of ruling elders is not only 
maintained by Calvin, Beza, Cartwright, 
Ames, Bucer, and others whom our op- 
posites will call partial writers, let him who 
pleaseth read the commentaries of Martyr, 
Bucer, Gualther, Hemmingius, Piscator, 
Pareus upon Bom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 
Aretius on Acts xiv. 23 ; Zeperus de Polit. 
Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 1, 12; Bullinger on 
1 Tim. v. 17 ; Arcularius on Acts xiv. 23 ; 
Catal. Test. Verit. col. 103 ; Osiand. cent. 
i. lib. iv. cap. 11 ; Chemnit. Exam, part ii. 

. 218 ; Gerhard, Loc. Theol. torn. vi. p. 

63, 364 ; Muscul. Loc. Com. de Eccles. 
cap. 5 ; Bucan. Loc. Com. loc. 42 ; Sueto- 
nius, de Discipl. Eccles. part 4, cap. 3 ; 



I 



1 Controv. iii. de Concil., qusest. iii. 



Polanus, Synt. lib. vii. cap. 11 ; Zanchius, in 
4 Prcecep. col. 727 ; Junius, Animad. in 
Bellarmine, cont. v. lib. i. cap. 2 ; Danseus, 
de Polit. Christ, lib. vi. p. 452 ; Alsted, 
Theol. Cas. p. 518, 520; Sopingius, ad 
Bonam Fidem Sibrandi, p. 253, &c. ; the 
Professors of Leyden, Synt. Pur Theol* 
disp. 42, and sundry others, whose testi- 
monies I omit for brevity's cause, it is 
enough to note the places. The author of 
the Assertion for True and Christian 
Church Policy, p. 196, 197, citeth for 
ruling elders, the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners of King Edward VI., authorised to 
compile a book for the reformation of laws 
ecclesiastical ; among whom were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
Ely. They say, " Let the minister, going 
apart with some of the elders, take coun- 
sel," &c. Voetius citeth to the same pur- 
pose, Marlorat, Hyperius, Fulke, Whitaker, 
Fenner, Bunnius, Willet, Sadeel, Lubber- 
tus, Trelcatius (both the one and the other), 
yea, Socinus and the Remonstrants. 

Besides, we have for us the practice of 
all well reformed churches, and the Con- 
fessions of the French, the Belgic, and the 
Helvetic churches, to be seen in the Har- 
mony of Confessions. 

But what will you say if the adversaries 
of ruling elders be forced to say somewhat 
for them? Whitgift 1 confesseth not only 
that our division of elders into preaching 
elders and ruling elders hath learned pa- 
trons; but also that the Christian church, 
when there was no Christian magistrate, 
had governing seniors: and elsewhere he 
saith, 2 " I know that in the primitive 
church they had in every church seniors, 
to whom the government of the congrega- 
tion was committed." Sara via 3 lendeth 
them his word likewise, Quod a me, &c. 
— ' Which is not disputed by me in that 
meaning that the Belgic churches, or any 
other which do with edification use the 
service of these elders, should rashly change 
anything, before that which is better be 
substitute.' Again, speaking of the govern- 
ment of ruling elders, he saith, 4 Quod ut, 
&c. — ' Which as I judge profitable and 
good to be constitute in a Christian church 
and commonwealth, so I affirm, no church, 
no commonwealth, to be bound thereto by 

i Def. Tract. 17, cap. 1. 
8 Answer to the Admonit. p. 114. 
a Ubi Supra, cap. 9, p. 104. 
< lb. cap. 11, p. 118. 
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divine law : except, perhaps, necessity com- 
pel, or great utility allure, and the edifica- 
tion of the church require it.' Lo, here 
the force of truth struggling with one con- 
trary minded. He iudgeth the office of 
ruling elders profitable and good, yet not 
of divine right ; yet he acknowledged that 
necessity, utility, and the edification of the 
church, maketh us tied to it even by divine 
right. But if it be profitable and good, 
why did he call in question the necessity, 
at least the utility and the edification of it ? 
Can one call in question the utility of that 
which is profitable? He would have said 
the truth, but it stuck in his teeth, and 
could not come forth. Sutlivius, de Concil. 
lib. i. cap. 8, saith, that among the Jews, 
senior es tribuum, the elders of the tribes, 
did sit with the priests in judging contro- 
versies of the law of God. Hence he argu- 
eth against Bellarmine, that so it ought to 
be in the Christian church also, because the 
privilege of Christians is no less than the 
privilege of the Jews. Camero tells us, 1 
that wnen the Apostle, 1 Cor. vi., reprov- 
eth the Corinthians, for that when one of 
them had a matter against another, they 
brought it not to the saints to be judged by 
them, he meaneth not by the saints, the pro- 
miscuous multitude, sed eos qui in eccteaia 
constituti erant, ut vacarent gubernationi 
ecclesice:* that is, ' those who were ordain- 
ed in the church, to give themselves to the 
government of the church.' My Lord 
Craigton (finding the strength of that 
argument, — that if, beside the ministers of 
the word, other grave and wise Christians 
may be present in the greatest assemblies 
and councils of the church, why not in 
presbyteries also ?) answereth, That indeed 
it is not amiss that the wiser sort among 
the people be joined as helpers and assist- 
ants to the pastors, providing that this their 
auxiliary function be not obtruded as ne- 
cessary. This is somewhat for us ; but we 
say further, if it be necessary in oecumenic 
councils (for no less do the arguments of 
our divines in that question with the Papists 
conclude) then is it necessary in presby- 
teries also. 



1 Prelect torn. i. p. 24. 

* De Regis Primatu, lib. i. p. < 



CHAPTER XL 

DOCTOR FIELD'S FITE ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
RULING ELDERS ANSWERED. 

His first reason that moveth him to 
think there were never any such in the 
church is, because bishops, presbyters that 
preach and minister the sacraments, and 
deacons, howsoever they much degenerated 
in later times, yet all still remained in all 
Christian churches throughout the world, 
both Greek and Latin, in their names, and 
offices also, in some sort. But of these rul- 
ing elders there are no footsteps to be found 
in any Christian church in the world, nor 
were not for many hundred years ; whereas 
there would have been some remains of 
these as well as the other, had they ever 
had any institution from Christ or his apos- 
tles, as the other had. To this we answer, 
1. If the Christian churches throughout the 
world had wanted ruling elders longer than 
they did, yet prescription can be no pre- 
judice to the ordinance of God. 2. After 
that the golden age of the apostles was 
spent and gone, exact diligence was not 
taken to have the church provided with 
well qualified ministers, but many unfit 
men, yea, sundry heretics entered into that 
sacred vocation, whereby it came to pass 
that corruption and error overflowed the 
churches, as both Eusebius 1 proveth from 
JEgesippus and catalogus testium veritatis 
from Irenseus. Might not this be the cause 
of changing the office-bearers and govern- 
ment of the church. 3. In the Soman, 
yea, in prelatical churches, there are scarce 
any footsteps at all of the offices of preach- 
ing presbyters and deacons, as they were 
instituted by the apostles. The apostles 
ordained presbyters to preach the word, to 
minister the sacraments, to govern the 
church, and to make use of the Keys. But 
the popish and prelatical presbyters have 
not the power of the keprs, nor the power 
of church government, for it is proper to 
their prelates; as for the other two, they 
are common to their deacons, for they also 
do preach and baptise. The office of the 
popish priest standeth in two things, to 
consecrate and offer up the body of Christ, 
and to absolve the faithful from their sins : 
See Conci. Triden. de Sacr. Ordin. cap. 1, 

* Eccles. Hit t. lib. ill. cap. 32, 85, ooL 103. 
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Hier. Savanarola. Triumph. Cruc., lib. 
iii. cap. 16. And the same two make up 
the proper office of the priest by the order 
of the English Service-Book. As touch- 
ing deacons, they were ordained by the 
apostles for collecting, receiving, keeping, 
and distributing of ecclesiastical goods, for 
maintaining of ministers, schools, churches, 
the sick, stranger, and poor. The popish 
and prelatical deacons have no such office, 
but an office which the apostles never ap- 
pointed to them ; for they had no preaching 
nor baptising deacons. Philip preached 
and baptised, not as a deacon, but as an 
evangelist, Acts xxi. 8. Besides, at the 
time of his preaching and baptising, he 
could not have exercised the office of his 
deaconship, by reason of the persecution 
which scattered rich and poor and all, Acts 
viii. 1. That which Stephen did, Acts vii., 
was no more than every believer was bound 
to do, when he is called to give a testimony 
to the truth, and to give a reason of his 
faith and practice. 4. Others of the faith- 
ful, besides the ministers of the word, have 
been admitted into councils and synods by 
many Christian churches throughout the 
world, as is well known ; and this is a ma- 
nifest footstep of the government of ruling 
elders. 5. Nay, in the Church of England 
itself at this day, there are footsteps of rul- 
ing elders, else what meaneth the joining 
of laymen with the clergy in the High Com- 
mission to judge of matters ecclesiastical? 
Saravia saith, 1 the church wardens, which 
are in every parish of England, have some 
resemblance of ruling elders, whose charge 
appointed by law, he saith, is to collect, 
keep, and disburse the goods and revenues 
of the church, to preserve the fabric of the 
church, and all things pertaining thereto, 
sure and safe, to keep account of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, to admonish delin- 
quents and other inordinate livers, to delate 
to the bishop, or his substitutes, such as are 
incorrigible and scandalous, being sworn 
thereto: also, to observe who are absent 
from the prayers in the church upon the 
Lord's days, and upon the holy days, and 
to exact from them the penalty appointed 
by law ; and finally, to see to quietness and 
decency in time of divine service. 

Doctor Field's second reason is, For that 
Paul, 1 Tim. iii., showing who should be 
bishops and ministers, who deacons, yea, 

i Ubi Supra, cap. 12, p. 124. 



who widows, passeth immediately from de- 
scribing the quality of such as were to be 
bishops and ministers of the word and sa- 
craments, to the deacons, omitting these 
ruling elders that are supposed to lie in the 
midst between them, which he neither 
might nor would have omitted, if there had 
been any such. To this the answer is easy. 
1. As we collect the actions and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, and the institution of the 
last supper, not from any one of the evan- 
gelists, but from all of them compared toge- 
ther, for that one toucheth what another 
omitteth ; so do we judge of the office- 
bearers of the church, not from 1 Tim. iii. 
only, but from the collation of that and 
other places of Scripture of that kind. 
Ruling elders are found in other places, 
and in the fifth chapter of that same epis- 
tle, though not in the third. 2. Neither 
were there any absurdity to hold, that the 
Apostle, in that third chapter, comprehend- 
eth all the ordinary office-bearers in the 
church under these two, bishops and dea- 
cons ; and that under the name of bishops, 
he comprehendeth both pastors, doctors, 
and ruling elders ; for as all these three are 
overseers, so to them all agree the qualities 
of a bishop here mentioned, whereof there 
is only one which seemeth not to agree to 
the ruling elder, namely, that he should be 
apt to teach, ver. 2. Yet Beza 1 maintain- 
ed against Saravia, that the ruling elder 
teacheth as well as the pastor, only the 
pastor doth it publicly to the whole con- 
gregation ; the ruling elder doth it privately 
as he findeth every one to have need. And 
we have showed before, that as a private 
Christian is bound in charity to teach the 
ignorant, so the ruling elder is bound to do 
it ex officio. 

The third reason which Doctor Field 
bringeth against us, is, For that neither 
Scripture nor practice of the church, bound- 
ing the government of such governors, nor 
giving any direction how far they may go 
in the same, and where they must stay, lest 
they meddle with that they have nothing 
to do with, men should be left to a most 
dangerous uncertainty in an office of so 
great consequence. Our answer to this is : 
1. We have showed already the certain 
bounds of the power and vocation of ruling 
elders. 2. It was not necessary that the 
Apostle should severally set down canons 

i De Div. Gra. Minist. cap. 9. 



and directions : first, touching pastors, then 
doctors, lastly, ruling elders, since they are 
all elders, and all members of the eldership 
or presbytery; it was enough to deliver 
canons and directions common to them all, 
especially since the duties of ruling elders 
are the same which are the duties of pastors, 
only the pastor's power is cumulative to 
theirs, and overreacheth the same in the 
publie ministry of the word and sacraments, 
and so doth Paul difference them, 1 Tim. 
v. 17. 

His fourth reason is, Because we fetch 
the pattern of the government of ruling 
elders from the sanhedrim of the Jews, 
the platform whereof we suppose Christ 
meant to bring into his church, when he 
said, " Tell the church ;" whereas, saith he, 
it is most clear that the court was a civil 
court, and had a power to banish, to impri- 
son, yea, and to take away life, till, by the 
Romans, the Jews were restrained. We 
answer that Beza, de Presbyterio, I. B. 
A. C., De Polit. Civil et Eccl, lib. ii., 
also Zeperus, 1 Junius, Piscator, Wolphius, 
Goodwin, 2 Bucer, Gerhard, 5 and sundry 
others, have rightly observed, that the ec- 
clesiastical sanhedrim among the Jews was 
distinct from the civil, yet both called by 
the name of sanhedrim. We grant, with 
Beza,* that sometimes civil causes were de- 
bated and determined in the ecclesiastical 
sanhedrim, but this was done irvevfiarmwi, 
non iroXiructus, as he saith, the fact which 
was merely civil was judged in the civil 
sanhedrim, but when the civil judges could 
not agree de jure, even in civil causes, in 
that case resolution was given by the other 
sanhedrim ; as in like cases by the juris- 
consults among the Romans, for the conser- 
vation and interpretation of the law did 
belong to the Levitical tribe. Hence it is 
that we read, 2 Chron. xix. 8, 11, Jehosha- 
phat set in Jerusalem of the Levites, and 
of the chief priests, and of the chief of the 
fathers of Israel, some for the Lord's mat- 
ters, among whom presided Amariah the 
chief priest, and some for the king's mat- 
ters, among whom presided Zebadiah the 
ruler of the house of Judah. Saravia saith, 5 
This place proveth not that there were two 
distinct consistories, one for civil, another 

i De Pol. Eccles., lib. iii. cap. 7. 

» In Dent. xvii. Ibid, in 2 Kings xxiii. 

* Moses and Aaron, lib. v. cap. 1. 

* De Gnber. Eccl. p. 62. Harm, de Pass. cap. 8. 

* Ubi Supra, cap. 11, p. 119. 



for ecclesiastical things ; because, saith he, 
by the king's matters are meant matters of 
peace and war ; by the Lord's matters, the 
matters of law and judgment: which are 
called the Lord's matters, because the Lord 
was the author of their civil laws, Deut. 
xx. ; xxi. ; xxiv. What a crazy device is 
this I Did not matters of peace and war 
come under the civil laws which God had 
delivered to the Jews, as well as any matter 
of judgment betwixt man and man ? And 
what can be more plain than that the 
Lord's matters, or things pertaining to 
God, Heb. v. 1, when they are differenced 
from other matters, are ever understood of 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical? Deut. 
xvii. Qua propter, — ' Wherefore (saith 
Junius) the readers are to be warned, who- 
soever they be that consult the histories of 
ancient times, that where they read the 
name synedrium, they wisely observe whe- 
ther the civil assembly or the ecclesiastical 
be meant of, because that' name was con- 
fused and indistinct after the times of An- 
tiochus.' 

But, notwithstanding that in these latter 
times all good order had much degenerated 
and grown to confusion, yet it seemeth to 
me, that even in the days of our Saviour 
Christ, the civil and ecclesiastical courts 
remained distinct. Let me say my opinion 
with all men's leave, and under correction 
of the more learned, that night that our 
Lord was betrayed, he was led to the hall 
of Caiaphas, where there was holden an ec- 
clesiastical sanhedrim, which asked Jesus of 
his disciples, and of his doctrine, received 
witnesses against him, and pronounced him 
guilty of blasphemy, Matt, xxvii. 57 \ Mark 
xiv. 53, 55; John xviii. 19. Nothing I 
find in this council why we should think it 
civil ; for, as touching the smiting and buf- 
feting of Christ, Matt. xxvi. 67 ; Luke xxii. 
63, some think it was by the servants of the 
high priests and elders after that they them- 
selves had gone home and left the council ; 
howsoever, it was done tuinultuously, not 
judicially, and tumults may fall forth in any 
judicatory, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
As for the sentence which they gave, Matt, 
xxvi. 66, " He is guilty of death," it prov- 
eth not that this was a civil court ; for just 
so, if an incestuous person should be con- 
victed before an assembly of our church, the 
moderator might ask the Assembly, What 
think ye ? and they might well answer, He 
is guilty of death, away with him to the 
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magistrate. Shortly, then, the matter de- 
bated in this nocturnal council, was merely 
ecclesiastical, and the accusation of sedition, 
and making himself a king, were not spoken 
of till he was brought before Pilate. But 
there was another sanhedrim convocated in 
the morning, Matt, xxvii. 1 ; Mark xv. 1 ; 
Luke xxii. 66, and this seems to have been 
not ecclesiastical but civil ; 1. Because they 
meddle not with the trial of his doctrine, 
nor any examination of witnesses there- 
anent ; only they desire to hear out of his 
own mouth, that which he had confessed in 
the other council, namely, that he was the 
Christ the Son x>f God ; whereupon they 
take counsel how they might deliver him to 
Pilate, which was the end of their meeting. 
2. Mark saith, " They bound him, and car- 
ried him away to Pilate." 3. The ecclesias- 
tical council had already done that which 
they thought pertained to them : For what 
should they have convened again? Some 
say, that all the high priests, scribes, and 
elders, were not present at that nocturnal 
council, and that therefore they convened 
more fully in the morning. But that the 
nocturnal council was fully convened, it is 
manifest from Matt. xxvi. 59; Mark xiv. 
53, 55. 4. This last council led Jesus away 
to Pilate, and went themselves with him to 
accuse him before Pilate of sedition, and of 
making himself a king, Luke xxiii. 1,2; 
Matt, xxvii. 12. 5. They complain that 
the power of capital punishment was taken 
from them by the Romans, importing that 
otherwise they might have put him to death 
by their law, John xvii. 31. 

Now, Doctor Field's last reason is, For 
that all fathers or councils mentioning elders, 
place them betwixt bishops and deacons, 
and make them to be clergymen, and that 
in the Acts, where the apostles are said to 
have constituted elders in every church, 
pastors are meant, is strongly confirmed 
from Acts xx. 17, 28, where the elders of 
the church of Ephesus are commanded to 
feed the flock ot Christ over which they 
were appointed overseers; whence it fol- 
loweth inevitably that they were pastors. 
We answer, 1. Ambrose 1 speaketh of elders 
which were not pastors. 2. Beza* and 
Gualther 8 expound the place, Acts xiv. 23, 
where apostles are said to have ordained 
elders through every church, of ruling as 

i Cone. Sarav. 

> Ubi Supra, cap. 12. 

8 Com. in Acts xiv. 



well as preaching elders. 3. As for that 
which he allegeth from Acts xx., Beza, 1 
Junius, 2 and the Professors of Leyden, 3 
hold, that the names of bishops and pastors 
are common both to ruling and preaching 
elders, and that the Scripture giveth these 
names to both, howsoever in ecclesiastical 
use, for distinction's cause, they are appro- 
priate to teaching elders. Surely the rul- 
ing elder both overseeth the flock and feed- 
etn the same, both by discipline, and by 
private admonition ; and for these respects 
may be truly called both bishop and pastor. 
4. How small reason he hath to boast of 
the fathers, we have already made it to 
appear. 5. It is a begging of the question 
to reason from the appropriation of the 
name of elders to the pastors. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE EXTRAVAGANCES OF WHITGIFT AND SA- 
RAVIA IN THE MATTER OF RULING ELDERS. 

These two disputers do not (as Dr Field) 
altogether oppose the government of ruling 
elders, but with certain restrictions, about 
which, notwithstanding, they differ betwixt 
themselves. Whitgift alloweth of ruling 
elders under a tyrant, but not under a 
Christian magistrate, but saith they cannot 
be under an infidel magistrate. Methinks 
I see here Samson's foxes, with their tails 
knit together, and a firebrand betwixt 
them, yet their heads looking sundry ways. 
To begin with Whitgift, he saith in one 
place,* " I know that, in the primitive 
church, they had in every church seniors, 
to whom the government of the congrega- 
tion was committed, but that was before 
there was any Christian prince or magis- 
trate," &c. In another place : " My rea- 
son why it (the church) may not be governed 
under a Christian magistrate, as it may un- 
der a tyrant is this : God hath given the 
chief authority, in the government of the 
church, to the Christian magistrate, which 
could not be so, if your seniory might as 
well retain their authority under a Christian 
prince, and in the time of peace, as under a 
tyrant, and in the time of persecution ; for 

i Ubi Snpra, cap. 9. 
» Eccles., lib. 2, cap. 1. 
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tell me, I pray you, what authority ecclesi- 
astical remaineth to the civil magistrate, 
where this seniority is established ?" 

He who pleaseth may find this opinion 
largely confuted by Beza, de Presbyterio 
contra Erasmum ; and by I. B. A. C, 
Polit. Civil, et Eccles. In the meanwhile 
I answer : First, T. C. had made a suffi- 
cient reply hereunto 1 (which Whitgift here, 
in his Defence, should have confuted, but 
hath not), viz. : That if the seniors, under 
a tyrant, had meddled with any office of a 
magistrate, then there had been some cause 
why, a godly magistrate being in the church, 
the office of a senior, or at least so much as 
he exercised of the office of a magistrate, 
should have ceased. 

But since they did only assist the pastor 
in matters ecclesiastical, it followeth that, as 
touching the office of elders, there is no dis- 
tinction betwixt times of peace and persecu- 
tion. Secondly, There were seniors among 
the Jews under godly kings, and in times 
of peace ; why not likewise amongst us ? 
Thirdly, The ecclesiastical power is distinct 
from the civil, both in the subject, object, 
and end ; so that the one doth not hinder 
the other. The magistrate's power is to 
punish the outward man with an outward 
punishment, which the presbytery cannot 
hinder, for he may civilly bind whom the pres- 
bytery spiritually looseth, and civilly loose 
whom the presbytery spiritually bindeth, 
and that because the magistrate seeketh not 
the repentance and salvation of the de- 
linquent by his punishment, as the presby- 
tery doth, but only the maintenance of the 
authority of his laws, together with the 
quietness and preservation of the common- 
wealth. 

Whence it cometh that the delinquent 
escapeth not free of the magistrate, though 
he be penitent and not obstinate. Fourth- 
ly, How thought Whitgift that the Chris- 
tian magistrate can do those things which 
the seniory did under a tyrant? Can 
the magistrate by himself determine ques- 
tions of faith? Can he know what or- 
der and decency in circumstances is fittest 
for each congregation ? Can he excommu- 
nicate offenders, &c. Fifthly, When bi- 
shops exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction (yea, 
and the civil too), this is thought no wrong 
to princes. Is it a wrong in the Presbytery 
yet not in this Prelacy ? Good Lord, what 

i Reply, p. 140. 



a mystery is this ! Sixthly, When presby- 
ters are established in their full power, there 
remaineth much power to the prince even 
in things ecclesiastical ; as to take diligent 
heed to the whole estate of the church within 
his dominions, to indict synods, and civilly 
to proceed in the same ; to ratify the consti- 
tutions thereof, and to add unto them the 
strength of a civil sanction ; to punish here- 
tics, and all that disobey the assemblies of 
the church ; to see that no matter ecclesias- 
tical be carried factiously or rashly, but that 
such things be determined in free assem- 
blies ; to provide for scholars, colleges, and 
kirks ; that all corrupt ways of entering into 
the ministry by simony, bribing patrons, 
&c, be repressed ; and, finally, to compel all 
men to do their duty according to the word 
of God and laws of the church. Seventhly, 
Whatsoever be the power of the supreme 
magistrate, ecclesice tamen, &c. — ' Yet let 
him leave to the church, and to the ecclesi- 
astical rulers (such as are the ministers of 
the gospel, elders, and deacons), their own 
power in handling ecclesiastical things, un- 
touched and whole,' saith Danseus, 1 For 
the ecclesiastical power doth no more hin- 
der the civil administration than the art of 
singing hindereth it, saith the Augustine 
Confession. 2 Eighthly, We may answer, by 
a just recrimination, that the Prelacy, not 
the Presbytery, is prejudicial to the power 
of princes, and hath often encroached upon 
the same. The bishops assembled in the 
Eighth Council of Constantinople, 8 ordained 
that bishops should not light from their 
horses when they chance to meet princes, 
nor basely bow before them ; and that if 
any prince should cause a bishop to dispa- 
rage himself by doing otherwise, he should 
be excommunicated for two years. They also 
discharged princes from being present in any 
synod, except the oecumenic. 4 The First 
Council of Toledo ordaineth 5 that quoties 
episcoporum Hispanorum synodus conve- 
nerit, toties universalis concilii decretum, 
propter salutem principum factum, per- 
actis omnibus in synodo, recitetur, ut ini- 
quorum mens territa corrigatur. From 
which canon Osiander collecteth that some 
of the bishops were not faithful and loyal to 
the kings of Spain. The inquisition of Spain, 

* Pol. Christ., lib. vi. p. 462. 
8 Act. de Potest. Eccl. 
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anno 1568, presented to king Philip twelve 
Articles against the Netherlands, 1 one where- 
of was, " That the king write unto, and 
command the clergy of the Netherlands, 
that with the inquisition they should accept 
of fifteen now bishops, the which should be 
free from all secular jurisdiction, yea, in 
cases of treason." Now as touching the 
contrary conceit of Saravia, 8 he alloweth 
such elders, as the Jewish church had, to 
be joined now with pastors under a Chris- 
tian magistrate, but under an infidel magis- 
trate, he saith they could have no place; 
for be taketh the Jewish elders to have 
been their magistrates, and that, in like 
manner, none but Christian magistrates 
should sit with the ministers of the word in 
ecclesiastical courts, princes and nobles in 
general or national councils, and magistrates 
of cities in particular consistories. This is 
as foul an error as that of Whitgift; for, 1. 
His opinion of the Jewish elders, that they 
were their magistrates, we have confuted 
before. 2. Though it were so, that no rul- 
ing elders ought to be admitted now except 
Christian magistrates, yet might they have 
place under an infidel prince, as Joseph un- 
der Pharaoh, Daniel under Nebuchadnezzar. 
There have been both Christian churches, 
and Christian magistrates, under heretical, 
yea, infidel princes. 3. If Christian magis- 
trates be come in place of the Jewish seniors, 
and ought to be joined with the ministers of 
the word, in the consistories of the church, 
we demand Quo nomine, quo jure? — ' Whe- 
ther do they sit as Christian magistrates, or 
as men of singular gifts, chosen for that ef- 
fect V If as magistrates, then shall we make 
a mixture and confusion of civil and ecclesi- 
astical function, else how shall men, by vir- 
tue of civil places, sit in spiritual courts ? If 
as men of singular gifts, chosen to sit, then 
may others as well as they, having the like 
gifts and election, be admitted to sit also. 
4. Saravia contradicteth himself, 8 for, a lit- 
tle after, he admitteth grave and godly 
men in the judicatories of the church, whe- 
ther they be magistrates or private men, 
sive Mi magistratu fungantur sive in re- 
publica vivant privati. 

i Hist, of the Netherlands, lib. ix. p. 309. 
» De Div. Grad. Minist Evang., cap. 11, p. 110, 
114, 116. 
* Ibid., p. 120. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHETHER RULING ELDERS HAVE THE POWER 
OF DECISIVE VOICES WHEN THEY SIT IN 
PRESBYTERIES AND SYNODS. 

There are sundry questions propounded 
by Dr Field, and other adversaries of rul- 
ing elders, whereunto they think we are not 
able to satisfy them, as, 1. Whether ruling 
elders ought to have decisive voices, even in 
questions of faith and doctrine, and in the 
trial and approbation of ministers. 2. Whe- 
ther these elders must be, in every congre- 
gation, with power of ordination, depriva- 
tion, suspension, excommunication, and ab- 
solution, or whether this power be only in 
ministers and elders of divers churches con- 
curring. 3. If they be ecclesiastical per- 
sons, where is their ordination ? 4. Whe- 
ther these offices be perpetual or annual, 
and but. for a certain time. 5. Whether 
they ought to serve freely, or to have a 
atipend ? Touching the first of these, 
since the reformation which Luther be- 
gan, it was ever maintained by the Pro- 
testant writers, that not the ministers of the 
word alone, but some of all sorts among 
Christians ought to have decisive voices in 
councils. But Dr Field will admit none to 
teach and define in councils,* but the mi- 
nisters of the word only ; others he permits 
only to consent unto that which is done by 
them. Saravia 2 alloweth grave and learned 
men to sit with the ministers of the word, 
yet not as judges, but as councillors and as- 
sessors only. Tilen will not say that the 
bishops and pastors of the church ought 
to call any into their council, but that they 
may do it when there is need. Against 
whom, and all who are of their mind, we ob- 
ject, 1. The example of apostolic synods. 
Matthias the apostle, after God's own desig- 
nation of him, by the lot which fell upon 
him, was chosen by the voices, not only of 
the apostles, but the other disciples who 
were met with them, Acts i. 26, evyicare- 
xjsrifiodrj, — i. «., Simul suffragiis electus est, 
as Arias Montanus turneth it. For the 
proper and native signification of ai/ycare- 
\pr^l(ofiat, Acts i. 26, as Lorinus showeth 
out of Gagveius, is to choose by voices. 
The Professors of Leyden have noted this 
consensus ecclesice per v//i$>i<xjia, in the 

1 Lib. t. cap. 49. 
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election of Matthias, Cens. in Confess., cap. 
21. In the Council of Jerusalem, Acts 
xv., we find that, beside the apostles, the 
elders were present and voiced definitively ; 
for they by whom the decree of the synod 
was given forth, and who sent chosen men 
to Antioch, were the apostles and elders, 
Gerhard, Loc. Theol., com. 6, n. 28 ; and 
the Professors of Leyden, Cens, in Con/., 
cap. 21, understand that the elders spoken 
of, ver. 5, 6, were the ruling elders of the 
church of Jerusalem, joined with the apos- 
tles who laboured in the word. Other rro- 
testant writers understand, by the name of 
elders there, both preaching and ruling el- 
ders. The brethren, that is, the whole 
church, heard the disputes, and consented 
to the decrees, ver. 21 — 23. Ruling elders 
behoved to do more than the whole church, 
that is, voice definitively. Lorinus the Je- 
suit saith, that by the name of elders there, 
we may understand not only priests, but 
others besides them, viz., Antiquiores et 
auctoritateprcecellentes discipulos, — ' Dis- 
ciples of greatest age and note.' And this, 
he saith, is the reason why the vulgar Latin 
hath not retained, in that place, trie Greek 
word presbyteri 9 but readeth senior es. 2. 
We have for us the example of ecclesiastical 
courts among the Jews, wherein the Jewish 
elders had equal power of voicing with the 
priests, and for this we have heard before 
Saravia's plain confession. 3. The example 
of ancient councils in the Christian church. 
Constantino, in his Epistle which he wrote 
to the churches concerning the Nicene Coun- 
cil, saith, " I myself, as one of your number, 
was present with them" (the bishops), which 
importeth that others of the laity voiced 
there with the bishops as well as he, and he 
as a chief one of their number. Euagrius, 
lib. ii. cap. 4, saith, that the chief senators 
sat with the bishops in the council of Chalce- 
don. And after he saith, " The senators 
decreed as followeth." The Fourth Council 
of Carthage, cap. 27, speaking of the trans- 
portation of a bishop, or of any other clergy- 
man, saith, 1 Sand si id ecclesice utilitas 
fiendum poposcerit, decreto pro eo cleri- 
corum et laicorum episcopis porrecto, in 
prcesentia synodi transferatur. The de- 
crees of the Synod of France, holden by 
Charlemagne about the year 743, are said to 
have been made by the king, the bishops, 
the presbyters, and nobles. Many such ex- 

* Caranza in Summa Concil, p. 357. 



amples might we show, but the matter is so 
clear that it needeth not. 4. The review of 
the Council of Trent, 1 written by a Papist, 
among other causes of the nobility of that 
Council, niaketh this one, that laymen were 
not called nor admitted into it, as was the 
form of both the apostolic and other ancient 
councils, showing also from sundry histories 
and examples, that both in France, Spain, 
and England, laymen used to voice and 
to judge of all matters that were handled in 
councils ; alleging further the examples of 
popes themselves. That Adrian did sum- 
mon many laymen to the Lateran Council 
as members thereof; that, in imitation of 
him, Pope Leo did the like in another 
council at the Lateran, under Otho I. ; and 
that Pope Nicholas, in Epist. ad Michael 
Imperat., acknowledged the right of lay- 
men to voice in councils, wherein matters of 
faith are treated of, because faith is common 
to all. The same writer showeth 8 also from 
the histories, that in the Council of Con- 
stance were twenty-four dukes, one hundred 
and forty earls, divers delegates from cities 
and corporations, divers learned lawyers, 
and burgesses of universities. 5. The Pro- 
testants of Germany did ever refuse to ac- 
knowledge any such council wherein none 
but bishops and ministers of the word did 
judge. When the Council of Trent was 
first spoken 3 of in the diet at Nuremberg, 
anno 1522, all the estates of Germany de- 
sired of Pope Adrian VI., that admittance 
might be granted as well to laymen as to 
clergymen, and that not only as witnesses 
and spectators, but to be judges there. 
This they could not obtain, therefore they 
would not come to the council, and pub- 
lished a book, which they entitled, Causa 
cur Electores et cceteri confessioni Au- 
gustance addicti ad Concilium Tridenti- 
num non accedant ; where they allege 
this for one cause of their not coming to 
Trent, because none had voice there but 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, generals, or supe- 
riors of orders, whereas laics also ought to 
have a decisive voice in councils. 6. If none 
but the ministers of the word should sit and 
voice in a synod, then it could not be a 
church representative, because the most part 
of the church (who are the hearers, and not 
the teachers of the word) are not represented 
in it. 7. A common cause ought to be con- 

i Lib. i. cap. 8. 
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eluded by common voices. But that which 
is treated of in councils is a common cause 
pertaining to many particular churchep. 
Our divines, when they prove against Pa- 
pists, that the election of ministers, and the 
excommunication of obstinate sinners, ought 
to be done by the suffrages of the whole 
church, they make use of this same argu- 
ment, " That which concerneth all ought to 
be treated of and judged by all." 8. Some 
of all estates in the commonwealth voice in 
parliament, therefore some of all sorts in the 
church ought to voice in councils and sy- 
nods ; for de paribus idem judicium, a na- 
tional synod is that same to the church 
which a parliament is to the commonwealth. 
9. Those elders whose right we plead are 
called, by the Apostle, rulers, Rom. xii. 8 ; 
1 Tim. v. 17 ; and governors, 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; 
therefore needs must they voice and judge 
in those assemblies, without which the church 
cannot be ruled nor governed. If this be 
denied them, they have no other function 
behind to make them rulers or governors of 
the church. Rome was ruled by the senate, 
not by the censors; and Athens was go- 
verned by the Areopagus, not by the infe- 
rior office-bearers, who did only take heed 
how the laws were observed. But let us now 
see what is objected against this power of 
ruling elders to voice in council, and to 
judge of all things, even matters of faith, 
treated therein. First, It is alleged that 
laymen have not such abilities, of gifts and 
learning, as to judge aright of such matters. 
But, I dare say, there are ruling elders in 
Scotland, who, in a theological dispute, should 
powerfully spoil many of tnose who make this 
objection. 2. Antonius Sadeel, Johannes a 
Lasco, Morney, and such like, show plainly 
to the world that gifts and singular learning 
are not tied to bishops and doctors of the 
church. 3. Neither do men of subtle wits 
and deepest learning prove always fittest to 
dispute and determine questions of faith. 
It is marked in the history of the Council of 
Nice, that there was a layman therein, of a 
simple and sincere mind, who put to silence 
a subtle philosopher, whom all the bishops 
could not compesce. 4. There are manv, 
both in parliament and secret council, with- 
out all controversy, able to give their suf- 
frages, and to judge of matters in hand, 
who, notwithstanding, are not of such learn- 
ing and eloquence as to enter into the lists 
of a public dispute. 5. And if the gifts and 
abilities of the most part of ruling elders 



were as small as their adversaries will be 
pleased to call them, yet this concludeth no- 
thing against their right power of voicing, 
but only against their aptitude and fitness 
unto that whereto their right would carry 
them. And we doubt that every pastor 
be well gifted for all which cometh within 
the compass of his vocation, or doth well 
everything which he hath power to do. An- 
other objection is made from 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 
" The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the propnets," whence they collect that pro- 
phets and preachers of the word, ought to be 
judged by such as themselves are, that is, by 
prophets and preachers, and by none other. 
To this we say, 1. Their own Camero giv- 
eth us another commentary upon that place, 
rightly observing that the Apostle there 
speaketh nothing of trying or judging the 
spirits, but only of the order which is to be 
kept in the church; for whereas in the 
church of Corinth, the prophets did pro- 
phecy tumultously, many or all of them at 
once, and would not give place one to an- 
other, this the Apostle condemneth, and 
will have the prophets so far subject to the 
prophets, as that, when one riseth up to 
prophecy, the rest may hold their peace. 
2. That this is the sense, it is clear from 
the order and dependence of the text ; for, 
ver. 30, he commandeth him that pro- 
phecieth in the church to hold his peace 
when anything is revealed to another pro- 
phet that sitteth by. Now this he enforceth 
by four reasons : 1. Because so they might 
all prophecy, one by one, and they were 
mistaken who thought that all could not 
prophecy except many spake at once. 2. 
All that were in the church might learn, 
and all be comforted, by every prophet, 
which could not be, except they prophecied 
severally, one by one. 3. The spirits of 
the prophets are not arrogant, but humbly 
subject one to another, each giving place to 
other. 4. God is not the author ot confu- 
sion, but of peace and order. 

i Prelect, com. iii. p. 176, 46L 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE ORDINATION OF RULING ELDERS, OF 
THE CONTINUANCE OF THEIR OFFICE, AND 
OF THEIR MAINTENANCE. 

Touching the first of these, it cannot be 
denied but as election to the office, so ordi- 
nation to the exercise thereof, is a thing 
common both to preaching and ruling elders. 
Howbeit in Scotland, imposition of nands is 
not used in the ordination of ruling elders, 
as it is in the ordination of preaching elders, 
yet this is not to be thought a defect in 
their ordination ; for imposition of hands is 
not an act, but a sign of ordination ; neither 
is it a necessary sign, but is left free : it is 
not, therefore, without reason that Calvin, 
Chemnitius, Gerhard, Bucanus, Junius, Bu- 
cer, and many other of our learned writers, 1 
yea, the Archbishop of Spalato, do all make 
a distinction betwixt the essential act of or- 
dination, and the external rite thereof, hold- 
ing that ordination may be full, valid, and 
complete, not only without the unction used 
in the Roman church, but even without the 
laying on of hands used in the Reformed 
churches. After the election of ruling el- 
ders, with the notice and consent of the 
whole church, there folio weth with us a pub- 
lic designation of the persons so elected, and 
and an authoritative or potestative mission, 
ordination, or deputation of them unto their 
presbyterial functions, together with public 
exhortation unto them, and prayer in the 
church for them, which we conceive to be all 
that belongeth either to the essence or inte- 
grity of ordination. I mean not to condemn 
imposition of hands, nor any other conveni- 
ent sign in the ordination of ruling elders, 
only I intend to justify our own form as suf- 
ficient. 

As for the maintenance and the continu- 
ance of the office of ruling elders, we love 
not unnecessary multiplication of questions, 
let every church do herein what they find 
most convenient. The manner of our church, 
in these things, is such as best befitteth the 
condition of the same, and such as cannot 
be in reason condemned; neither is a sti- 
pend, nor continuance in the function till 
death, essential to the ministry of the 

i In 1 Tim. iv. 14; Exam., part 2, p. 221; Loc. 
Theol. de Minist. Eccl. sect. 159, loc. 42 ; Animad. 
in Bellarm., cont. 5, lib. i. cap. 3 ; De Guber. Eccles., 
lib. ii. cap. 3, n. 54, &c. ; cap. 4, n. 13, 19. 



church, but separable from the same. The 
Levites of old served not at all times, but by 
course, and when they were fifty years old, 
they were wholly liberate from the burden 
and labour (though not from the attendance) 
of the Levitical service ; and ministers may 
still, upon the church's permission, for law- 
ful and urgent necessities, be absent a whole 
year, and longer too, from their particular 
charges. The apostles, when they were 
first sent through Judea, took no stipend, 
Matt. x. 8, 9 ; neither did Paul take any 
at Corinth, 1 Cor. ix. 18; the ministers 
among the Waldenses work with their hands 
for their maintenance ; the old patriarchs 
were priests and preachers to their families, 
and maintained themselves by the work of 
their hands, feeding of flocks, tilling the 
ground, &c. These things I do not mention 
as rules to be followed by us, but to show 
that the intermission of the exercise of the 
ministry, the want of maintenance, and 
labouring with the hands, are not altoge- 
ther repugnant nor inconsistent with the 
nature of the vocation of the ministers of 
the word ; but in some cases, hie et nunc, 
may be most approvable in them, much 
more in ruling elders. The revenues of our 
church are so small, that they cannot spare 
stipends to ruling elders, which maketh 
them willing to serve without stipends, and 
lest they should be overburdened with this 
their service, though they be chosen and call- 
ed to be ruling elders as long as they live, at 
least till they merit to be deposed, yet our 
Book of Policy alloweth them that ease 
of intermission and serving by course, which 
was allowed to the Levites of old in the 
temple. The double honour which the 
Apostle commandeth to give unto elders 
that rule well, 1 Tim. v. 17, needeth not to 
be expounded of maintenance and obedi- 
ence ; for, by double honour, we may either 
simply understand much honour, or, by way 
of comparison, double honour, in respect of 
the widows whom he bad before commanded 
to honour, ver. 3, as Calvin expoundeth the 
place. Both these interpretations doth (Ecu- 
menius give upon the same place. 

The other question propounded by Dr 
Field, concerning ruling elders, shall have 
a resolution in that which followeth, and so 
I will proceed, conceiving that which hath 
been said for ruling elders, shall satisfy such 
as desire to understand, though nothing can 
satisfy the malicious, nor them who are will- 
ingly ignorant. 
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THE SECOND PART. 

CONCERNING THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
AND AUTHORITY THEREOF. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH. 

There be some that call in question the 
warrant and authority of classical presby- 
teries, of provincial synods and national 
assemblies, as they are used -and maintained 
in the Church of Scotland. I mean not 
the prelatical faction, whom we set aside, 
but even some who are as anti-episcopal as 
we are. The scrupulosity of sucn, at least 
of many such, herein doth, we conceive, 
proceed not from any perverseness of mind, 
but only from certain mistakings which bet- 
ter information may remove. 

But first of all we require those whom 
we now labour to satisfy, to condescend 
upon another point, namely, that the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical power and jurisdiction 
in a particular congregation, ought not to 
be committed to the whole collective body 
thereof, but is peculiar to the eldership re- 
presenting the same; for in vain do we 
debate the other point concerning presby- 
teries and assemblies, if this latent preju- 
dice still occupy their minds, that the 
government of the church must needs be 
popular, exercised by the collective body, 
which happily may in some sort be done 
within the bounds of a well-limited congre- 
gation, but is manifestly inconsistent with 
classical presbyteries and synods, because 
the collective bodies of all particular congre- 
gations within the bounds of a shire, of a 
province, of a nation, cannot be ordinarily, 
nor at all ordinately, assembled together; 
and if they could, I believe that the Se- 
paratists themselves would in that case 
allow a dependency or subordination of 
particular congregations unto the more 
general congregation. So that the point 
of popular government being once clear- 
ed, it shall facilitate the other question 



concerning the subordination of particular 
elderships to classical presbyteries and sy- 
nods. Now, there are good reasons why 
this popular government or exercise by 
jurisdiction by all cannot be admitted into 
a congregation. 

First, In every Christian congregation, 
there are some rulers, some ruled, some 
governors, some governed, some that com- 
mand, some that obey, as is manifest from 
Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 
17. But if the whole congregation have 
the rule and government, who then shall be 
ruled and governed ? It will be answered, 
That in the exercise of jurisdiction, every 
member is to act according to its own con- 
dition, the head as the head, the eye as the 
eye, &c. ; that the rulers and governors of 
a congregation are to have the principal 
conduct of business, and to be heads, ears, 
mouths, &c. to the congregation. 

But this simile maketh rather for us than 
against us, for though every member be 
useful and steadable in the body according 
to its own condition, yet every member 
neither can nor doth exercise those princi- 
pal actions of seeing, hearing, tasting, &c. 
I say not that other members cannot see, 
hear, taste, as the eyes, ears, and mouth do, 
but they cannot all see, hear, nor taste. 
So if the rulers of a congregation be as the 
eyes, ears, mouth, &c, then other members 
of the congregation cannot at all act those 
actions of government which they act. 
Hence it is that some, who make the whole 
congregation the first subject of the power 
of spiritual jurisdiction, do, notwithstanding, 
hold that the whole church doth exercise 
the said jurisdiction as principium quod, 
the eldership alone as principium quo; 
even as the whole man seeth as principium 
quod, the eye alone as principium quo ; 
and so of all the rest. 1 Thus do they put 



1 Sue., de Discip. Eccles., part 4, cap. 2. 
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a difference betwixt the power itself, and 
the exercise of it, ascribing the former to 
the collective body of the church, the latter 
to the representative ; knowing that other- 
wise they could not preserve the distinction 
of rulers and ruled in the church. 

Secondly, It is well known that in congre- 
gations the greater part are not fit to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, for they cannot examine 
the doctrine and abilities of ministers : How 
should they ordain them? They cannot 
judge of questions and controversies of faith : 
How shall they determine the same ? They 
cannot find out and discover heretics : How 
shall they excommunicate them ? It is an- 
swered that this evil proceedeth from an- 
other, namely, That there is too much sloth 
and oversight in the admission of such as 
are to be members of a congregation^ and 
that they would be fit enough to do their 
duty, if they were all saints: they mean 
apparently, and in the judgment of charity 
such, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 1. 
But say we again, 1. Why may we not 
hold that when the Apostle writeth to the 
saints at Rome, at Corinth, &c, he mean- 
eth not that all who were in those churches 
were either truly or apparently saints (for 
some wicked ones there were among them, 
and manifestly vicious, Rom. xvi. 17, 18 ; 
1 Cor. v. 9, 11); but that his meaning is, 
to direct his epistles to so many as were 
saints at Rome, Corinth, &c., mentioning 
them alone, because to them, and to none 
but them, did God send his word for a 
blessing, it being sent to others that they 
may " go and fall backward, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken," as the prophet 
speaketh. 2. If it should be granted that 
the Apostle giveth the name of saints to 
all and every one that were in the churches 
of Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus, yet Mr 
Ainsworth himself, answering Mr Bernard, 
holdeth that they are called saints by ex- 
ternal calling only, wherewith many are 
called who are not chosen, and who have 
no apparent marks of election. Others say 
that they were called saints in respect of 
their baptism, wherein they were all con- 
secrated and devoted to God. Some say 
that they were all saints in respect of their 
profession. 3. Howsoever it was that they 

l " Mos est Scriptures ita loquide parte tanquam 
de toto, sicut, Corinthios in primis snas Epistola 
partibus ita laudat Apostolus, tanquam omnes tales 
essent, cum essent laudabiles quidam eorum :" saith 
Augustine, writing to Paulinos. 



were all called saints, yea, put the case 
they had been all truly saints* surely their 
sanctification cannot import their fitness to 
exercise jurisdiction in the church. The 
former is a special grace of the Holy Spirit, 
given to one for nis own salvation ; the 
other is a common gift of the Spirit, given 
for the benefit of the church. 

Thirdly, It were not possible to exercise 
jurisdiction by a whole congregation without 
great confusion and disorder ; therefore this 
way cannot be from God, who is not the 
author of confusion but of order. If it be 
answered, that order may be kept in a con- 
gregation exercising jurisdiction as well as 
m a national, at least in an oecumenical synod, 
where there will be as great a multitude, 
and peradventure greater, than there is in 
a well bounded congregation : we reply, 
It is not so much the multitude which 
should make disorder in the exercise of 
jurisdiction by a whole congregation (though 
indeed in many congregations the multitude 
alone would hinder order) as the rudeness 
of the vulgar sort, who, if they should all 
speak their judgment, what a monstrous 
and unavoidable confusion should there be ? 
The members of national and oecumenical 
councils are supposed to be men of know- 
ledge and discretion, and so may be kept in 
good order much more easily than a rude 
multitude in the congregation. 

They who are of another judgment object 
to us : First, Our Saviour's precept, Matt, 
xviii. 17, where he biddeth us not tell the 
eldership, but tell the church. Ans. By 
the church he meaneth the representative 
body of the church, even as that which was 
spoken to the elders of Israel, Exod. xii. 
21, was said to be spoken by all the con- 
gregation of Israel, 1 Exod. xii. 3 ; and he 
who was judged by the elders was said to 
be judged by the congregation, Josh. xx. 6. 
More of this place we say elsewhere. Next 
they object tne example of excommunica- 
tion by the whole congregation of Corinth, 
for the Apostle showeth that it was the 
duty of the whole congregation to cast out 
that incestuous man, 1 Cor. v. 13 ; iv. 9, 13. 
In like manner he writeth to them all to 
receive him again when he had repented, 
2 Cor. ii. 6, 8, 9. Ans. Whether the 
power of excommunication, in actu primo 
seu quo ad esse, did belong to the collec- 
tive body of the church of Corinth or not, 

1 Supra, part L cap. 4. et infra, cap. 11. 
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is a question controverted, and to this day 
sub judice lis est, yet even those who hold 
the affirmative part of the question, do not- 
withstanding say, that in actu secundo seu 
quo ad operari, the power pertained only 
to the representative body of that church, 
which was their presbytery; which is also 
confirmed by 2 Cor. ii. 6, where the Apos- 
tle, speaking of the censure of that incestu- 
ous man, saith not, that it was inflicted vwo 
t&v warn*?, but v*6 tQv irXeidvwr, not by 
all, but by many. He was judged and sen- 
tenced by those wXeioves, that is, by the 
pastors and elders of Corinth, howbeit the 
execution and final act of that high censure 
was to be with the consent and in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. 

Thirdly, It is objected, that Matthias was 
chosen by the whole number of the disci- 
ples, Acts i., and so were the deacons cho- 
sen, Acts vi., and elders in every city were 
made per xetporoviav, the congregation 
signifying their suffrages by the lifting up 
or stretching forth of their hands, Acts 
xiv. 23 : therefore jurisdiction ought to be 
exercised by whole congregations. Ans. 
This argument faileth two ways, 1. Though 
ordination of office-bearers in the church 
be an act of jurisdiction, it doth not appear 
that the election of them is an act of juris- 
diction likewise. Though the solemnizing 
of marriage be an act of authority, yet the 
choice and desire of the parties is not an act 
of authority. 2. Or, if you will, election of 
ministers is one of the rights and privileges 
of the church, yet no act of jurisdiction. 
3. And if election were an act of authority 
and jurisdiction, yet the alleged examples 
prove no more but that this act of jurisdic- 
tion is to be exercised by the whole body, 
in ecclesia constituenda, non constituta. 
It may be so indeed in churches at their 
first erection, but being once erected, and 
all necessary office-bearers therein planted, 
from thenceforth the election of elders per- 
taineth to the presbytery, to the pastor and 
elders, as Zeperus 1 writeth, though still 
with the consent of the church. 

Fourthly, It is objected, that what con- 
cerneth all, ought to be done with the con- 
sent of all. Ans. We hold the same, but 
the consent of all is one thing, the exercise 
of jurisdiction by all, another thing. Ains- 
wortb, in one of his epistles to Paget, 2 con- 

i De Pol. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
3 Arrone, p. 23. 



demneth the elderships sitting and judging 
matters apart from the congregation. Pa- 
get answereth, that though the eldership 
sit apart to judge, yet before any sentence 
be given for the cutting off of any offender, 
or for any other thing which concerneth all, 
matters are first propounded to the whole 
church, and their prayers and consent re- 
quired. 

And surely this form of proceeding shin- 
eth forth to us in that apostolical synod at 
Jerusalem, for the apostles and elders, met, 
sat, and voiced apart from the whole church, 
as Calvin noteth from Acts xv. 6, and they 
alone judged and decreed, Acts xvi. 4. In 
the meanwhile were matters made known 
to the whole church, and done with the 
consent of all, Acts xv. 22. 

If it be objected from ver. 12 that the 
whole multitude was present in the synod, 
I answer, we may understand, with Piscator, 
the multitude there spoken of to be the 
multitude of the apostles and elders, ver. 6 ; 
or if we should understand by the multitude 
the whole church, this proveth only that 
the whole church heard the question dis- 
puted, not that they were all present at the 
judging and determining of it. If it be 
furtner objected, that the synodal epistle 
came not only from the apostles and elders, 
but from the brethren, that is, the whole 
church, the answer is easy. The brethren 
are mentioned because it was done with 
their knowledge, consent, and applause. 

To say no more, we would gladly bury 
this controversy about popular government 
in eternal silence and oblivion, and to this 
end we are content it be packed up in the 
words which the Separatists themselves 
(doubtless perpending the reasons above- 
mentioned) nave set down in the 14th arti- 
cle of the Confession of their Faith, pub- 
lished anno 1616 ; for this they say, " We 
judge each proper pastor may and ought 
to be trusted by the congregation with the 
managing of ail points of their ecclesiastical 
affairs and government, so far, that he, with 
his assistants, do execute and administer the 
same ; yet so, that in matters of weight the 
whole congregation do first understand 
thereof, before anything be finished, and 
the final act be done in the presence of the 
whole congregation, and also that they (the 
said congregation) do not manifestly dissent 
therefrom." We are heartily content that 
congregations do fully enjoy all the Chris- 
tian liberty which here is pleaded for in 
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their behalf, yea, and much more also, for 
the assistants spoken of in these words of 
the Confession, are other pastors and col- 
leagues, if any there be, in the same con- 
gregation, as will be evident to any that 
readeth that article. But we are content 
that the assistants spoken of be understood 
to be ruling elders. Now, if the authors of 
that Confession thought the Christian liber- 
ty of a congregation sufficiently preserved 
when the pastor or pastors thereof do ma- 
nage the weighty ecclesiastical affairs and 
government, with the knowledge, and Tat 
least tacit) consent of the congregation it- 
self, then do we not only sufficiently and 
abundantly preserve the liberty of the con- 
gregation, while as not the pastor or pastors 
thereof alone, but sundry ruling elders, also 
representing the congregation, do manage 
the affairs aforesaid, the congregation withal 
understanding thereof and consenting there- 
to, tacite if not expresse. I do not think 
but those of the separation at this time will 
easily assent to this resolution and reconcile- 
ment of the controversy, and so much the 
rather, because, I believe, they themselves 
do seclude from the exercise of jurisdiction 
in the congregation, both children under 
age, because of their defect of judgment, 
and women, because they are forbidden to 
speak in the church; and whether they 
seclude any other I know not, but since, 
according to their own tenets, some must 
be secluded, and the power given to the 
church, must, in the exercise of it, be re- 
strained to some in the church, it is bet- 
ter to say with Aegidius Hunnius, 1 that 
when Christ remitteth us to the church, 
he meaneth the prime and chief members 
which represent the church, that is, pastors 
and elders, than to say that he sendeth us 
to the whole body of the church. 

One scruple more may peradventure re- 
main. They will say, it is well that we 
require the church's consent before any 
weighty matter which concerneth all be 
finished; but what if this consent be not 
had? Whether may the eldership cut off 
an offender renitente ecclesia? For their 
satisfaction in this also, we say with Zeperus, 2 
Quod si ecclesia, &c., — * But if the church, 
(saith he) will not approve the sentence of 
excommunication, nor hold it valid, and 
they see many disagreeing among them- 

i In Matt, xviii. 17. 

* De Pol. Eccl., lib. i. cap. 19. 



selves, and schisms, and greater evils in the 
church, to follow this sentence of excom- 
munication ; the elders shall not proceed to 
excommunication, but shall patiently suffer 
what cannot with the good leave of the 
church be amended. In the meanwhile 
they shall publicly and privately admonish 
and exhort.' So saith Zanchius, 1 that 
without the consent of the church no man 
ought to be excommunicated. 

The Bishop of Spalato, and before him, 
Augustine, hath given the reason hereof, 
because the end ot excommunication cannot 
be attained if the church do not consent 
thereto; for the end is, that the offender 
may be taken with fear and shame, when 
he findeth himself abhorred and accursed 
by the whole church, so that it shall be in 
vain to excommunicate him from whom the 
multitude in the church refuse to abstract 
their communion. I conclude that, in such 
cases, though the pastors and elders have 
the power of jurisdiction, it is not to exer- 
cise the same. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE INDEPENDENCY OF THE ELDERSHIPS 
OF PARTICULAR CONGREGATIONS. 

We have now rolled away one stone of 
offence, but there is another in our way. 
It were most strange if the collective body 
of a congregation, consisting it may be of 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty persons, accord- 
ing to the grounds of these with whom we 
deal, shoula be permitted to exercise inde- 
pendently all ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but 
it is almost as great a paradox to say, that 
the representative of every congregation, 
which is the eldership thereof, consisting, it 
may be, of a pastor and two or three ruling 
elders, ought independently to exercise the 
foresaid jurisdiction in all points. 

I am debtor to Dr Field for answering 
one of those questions before propounded 
concerning ruling elders, and here it falls 
in my hand. He asketh whether the power 
of church government and jurisdiction doth 
belong to the pastor and elders of every con- 
gregation, or to the pastors and elders of 
many congregations joined together in a 



i In 4 Prael. col. 75, 6; Be Rep. Ec, lib. v. cap. 
12, n. 67 ; lib. iii. contra Epist. Farmen. 
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common presbytery ? I believe his expecta- 
tion was, that while as we would sail through 
betwixt the Oarybdis of episcopal tyranny, 
and the Scylla of popular anarchy, we should 
not know how to direct our course, but should 
certainly either be swallowed up in the waves 
of mighty difficulties, or split ourselves upon 
hid rocks of division. Our danger, I hope, 
is not so great as he did imagine ; for we 
hold that the particular elderships of several 
congregations nave their own power and au- 
thority of church government, but with a 
subordination unto the common or greater 
presbytery, whose power is superior and of 
a larger extent. 

First, then, we shall take into considera- 
tion the bounds of the power of particular 
elderships, and how the same may be said to 
be independent, and how not. For this pur- 
pose I shall give four distinctions out of Par- 
ker, and to these I shall add other four of 
my own. 1 

The first distinction is, betwixt things 
which are proper and peculiar to one con- 
gregation, and things which are common to 
many : the former pertaineth to the parti- 
cular eldership, the latter to the common 
eldership. Whence it cometh that, in Scot- 
land, the cases of ordination, suspension, de- 
position and excommunication, are deter- 
mined in the greater presbyteries, because 
it doth not concern one congregation alone, 
but many, who be taken into the common 
presbytery, and who be put out of the 
same ; neither doth the excommunication of 
a sinner concern only one congregation, but 
the neighbouring congregations also, among 
whom, as it is to be commonly supposed, the 
sinner doth often haunt and converse. Cy- 
prian, speaking of the admission of some who 
had fallen, 2 and who had no recommenda- 
tion from the martyrs to be received again, 
referreth the matter to a common meeting, 
and his reason is, because it was a common 
cause, " and did not concern a few, nor one 
church only," see lib. ii. ep. 14. 

The second distinction is, betwixt congre- 
gations " which have a competent and well- 
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qualified eldership, and small congregations, 
who have but few office-bearers, and those, 
it may be, not sufficiently able for church 
government. In this case of insufficiency, 
a congregation may not independently, by 
itself, exercise jurisdiction, and not in re 
propris" saith Parker. 

3. He distinguished betwixt the case of 
right administration and the case of aberra- 
tion. Whatsoever liberty a congregation 
hath in the former case, surely in the latter 
it must needs be subject and subordinate. 
" If particular elderships do rightly manage 
their own matters of church government, the 
greater presbytery shall not need for a long 
time (it may be for some years) to inter- 
meddle in any of their matters, which we 
know by experience in our own churches." 

4. He maketh a distinction betwixt the 
case of appellation, and the case de nulla ad- 
ministrations mala prcesumpta. Though 
the particular eldership hath proceeded 
aright, though it consist of able and suffi- 
cient men, and though it be in re propria^ 
yet if one think himself wronged, and so ap- 
peal, then is it made obnoxious to a higher 
consistory, for, saith Parker, as the Council 
of Sardis ordaineth, audience must not be 
denied to him who entreateth for it. 

So saith Zeperus, 1 speaking of the same 
purpose, Cuivis integrum quoque sit ad 
superiores gradus provocare, si in inferi- 
oris gradus sententia aut decreto aliquid 
desideret. 

5. Add unto these a distinction betwixt a 
congregation lying alone in an island, pro- 
vince or nation, and a congregation border- 
ing with sister churches. If either there be 
but one congregation in a kingdom or pro- 
vince, or if there be many far distant one 
from another, so that their pastors and el- 
ders cannot ordinarily meet together, then 
may a particular congregation do many 
things by itself alone, which it ought not 
to do where there are adjacent neighbouring 
congregations, together with which it may 
and should have a common presbytery. 

6. Let us put a difference betwixt the 
subordination of one congregation to an- 
other, or of one eldership to another, and 
the subordination of any congregation, and 
of the eldership thereof, to a superior 
presbytery or synod, made out of many 
congregations, as one provincial synod is 
not subject to another provincial synod, 

1 De Pol. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 2. 




yet all the provincial synods in the nation 
are subject to the national synod ; so it is 
also with the ordinary consistories, one par- 
ticular eldership is not subject to another, 
yet all the particular elderships within the 
bounds of the common presbytery are sub- 
ject to the same, so that there is a vast dif- 
ference betwixt this subordination which we 
maintain, and the subordination of all the 
parishes in a diocese to the prelate and his 
cathedral. Where Douname doth object 
that all the parishes of Geneva are hierar- 
chically subject .to the presbytery in the city, 
Parker denieth this : Nisi quis, &c. — 
* Unless (saith he*), peradventure, one may 
be subject to himself, for the parishes, each 
for their own part, and that alike, are this 
same presbytery.' And after : Consisto- 
rium, &c. — ' For the consistory of the ca- 
thedral church is an external meeting, di- 
vers, distinct and separate from the rural 
churches, which are no part thereof: this 
cannot be said of the presbytery of Ge- 
neva.' 

7. We must distinguish betwixt a de- 
pendence absolute, and, in some respect, a 
congregation doth absolutely depend upon 
the Holy Scriptures alone, as the perfect 
rule of faith and manners, of worship and of 
church government ; for we accurse the ty- 
ranny of prelates, who claimed to themselves 
an autocratic power over congregations, to 
whom they gave their naked will for a law. 
One of themselves 2 told a whole synod, that 
they ought to esteem that best which seem- 
eth so to superiors, and that this is a suffi- 
cient ground to the conscience for obeying, 
though the thing be inconvenient. We say 
that congregations ought, indeed, to be sub- 
ject to presbyteries and synods, yet not ab- 
solutely, but in the Lord, and in things 
lawful ; and to this purpose the constitution 
of presbyteries and synods are to be ex- 
amined by the judgment of Christian dis- 
cretion ; for a synod is judex judicandus 
and reaula regulata, so that it ought not 
to be blindly obeyed, whether the ordinance 
be convenient or inconvenient. 

Last of all, we are to distinguish betwixt 
the condition of the primitive churches, be- 
fore the division of parishes, and the state 
of our chnrches now after such division. At 
the first, when the multitude of Christians 
in those great cities of Rome, Corinth, Ephe- 
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sus, &c, was not divided into several pa- 
rishes, the common presbytery in the city 
did suffice for the government of the whole, 
and there was no need of a particular con- 
sistory of elders for every assembly and 
congregation of Christians within the city, 
except perhaps to admonish, rebuke, exhort, 
or to take notice of such things as were to 
be brought into the common presbytery. 
But after that parishes . were divided, and 
Christian congregations planted in the rural 
villages, as well as in the cities, from hence- 
forth it was necessary that every congrega- 
tion should have at hand, within itself, a cer- 
tain consistory for some acts of church go- 
vernment, though still those of greater im- 
portance were reserved to the greater pres- 
bytery. And thus have I, out of desire to 
avoid unnecessary questions, set down my 
conceptions concerning the elderships of par- 
ticular congregations, and the power of the 
same. 

If it be said that I seem to deny the di- 
vine right of the same, or that they have 
any warrant from the pattern of the aposto- 
lic church, I answer, — I acknowledge the 
conformity of the same with the pattern 
thus far; 1. It is to be supposed that in 
some small cities (especially the same not 
being wholly converted to the Christian 
faith) there was but one Christian congre- 
gation, the eldership whereof did manage 
matters of jurisdiction proper thereto. 2. 
Even in the great cities, at the first, there 
was but one congregation of Christians, and 
so but one particular eldership. 3. After 
that the gospel had spread, and Christians 
were multiplied in those great cities, it is 
true they were all governed by a common 
presbytery ; but that presbytery was not re- 
mote, but ready at hand among themselves. 
Now in this we keep ourselves as close to 
the pattern as the alteration of the church's 
condition, by the division of parishes, will 
suffer us ; that is to say, we have a common 
presbytery for governing the congregations 
within a convenient circuit; but, withal, 
our congregations have, ad manum, among 
themselves an inferior eldership for lesser 
acts of government, though, in respect of 
the distance of the seat of the common pres- 
bytery from sundry of our parishes, they 
cannot have that ease and benefit of near- 
ness which the apostolic churches had, yet, 
by the particular elderships, they have as 
great ease of this kind as conveniently can 
be. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF GREATER PRESBYTERIES, WHICH SOME 
CALL CLASSES. 

The word irpeagvrilpiov, presbytery, we 
find thrice in the New Testament, — twice 
of the Jewish presbytery at Jerusalem, Luke 
xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5; and once of the Chris- 
tian presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14, "Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery." Sutliviusi and 
Downame* have borrowed, from Bellarmine, 
two false glosses upon this place. 

They say by *pe&€vr4piov here, we may 
understand either an assembly of bishops, or 
the office of a presbyter, which was given to 
Timothy. To these absurdities let one of 
their own side answer : " Whereas (saith Dr 
Forbesse*) some have expounded the pres- 
bytery in this place to be a company of bi- 
shops : unless by bishops thou would under- 
stand simple presbyters, it is a violent inter- 
pretation, and an insolent meaning. And 
whereas others have understood the degree 
itself of eldership, this cannot stand, for the 
degree hath not hands, but hands are men's." 
I find in Sutlivius a third gloss. 4 He saith 
that the word presbytery in this place sig- 
nifieth the ministers of the word, Non juris 
vinculo sed utcunque collectos, inter quos 
etiam apostoli erant. Ans. 1. If so, then 
the occasional meeting of ministers, be it in 
a journey, or at a wedding, or a burial, &c, 
shall all be presbyteries, for then they are ut- 
cunque coltecti. 2. The apostles did put the 
churches in better order than to leave impo- 
sition of hands, or anything of that kind, to 
the uncertainty of an occasional meeting. 3. 
The apostles were freely present in any pres- 
bytery, where they were for the time, be- 
cause the oversight and care of all the 
churches was laid upon them. Pastors and 
elders were necessarily present therein, and 
did, by virtue of their particular vocation, 
meet together presbyterially, whether an 
apostle were with them or not. 

No other sense can the text suffer but 
that by presbytery we should understand 
consessus presbyterorum, — ' a meeting of 
elders ;' and so do Camero and Forbesse 
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themselves expound it. Sutlivius objecteth to 
the contrary, that the apostle Paul did lay on 
hands upon Timothy, which he proveth both 
from 2 Tim. i., and because extraordinary 
gifts were given by that laying on of hands. 
Ans. There is an express difference made 
betwixt Paul's laying on of his hands and 
the presbytery's laying on of their hands. 
Of the former it is said that Timothy re- 
ceived the gift which was in him, £<a, by 
the laying of Paul's hands, but he received 
the gift /uera, with the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, as Didoclavius notetli. 
But, saith Sutlivius, Timothy being an evan- 
gelist (as you hold), how could ne be or- 
dained by the presbytery? Ans. 1. Though 
the presbytery did neither give him ordina- 
tion to be an evangelist, nor yet confer by 
the laying on of their hands extraordinary 
gifts upon him, yet did they lay on their 
hands, as setting to the seal and testimony, 
and commending him to the grace of God, 
even as certain prophets and teachers laid 
hands on Paul and Barnabas, and Ananias 
also before that time had laid his hands upon 
Paul. 2. The presbytery might ordain Ti- 
mothy to be an elder : if so be he was or- 
dained an elder before he was ordained an 
evangelist. 3. If the testimony of the pres- 
bytery, by the laying on of their hands to- 
gether with the apostles' hands, in the ex- 
traordinary mission of Timothy, was re- 
quired, much more may it be put out of 
question that the apostles committed to the 
presbytery the full power of ordaining ordi- 
nary ministers. 

But it is further objected by Sutlivius, 
that this could not be such a presbytery as 
is among us, because ordination and imposi- 
tion of hands pertain to none but the min- 
isters of the word. Ans. 1. The children 
of Israel laid their hands upon the Levites, 
Num. viii. 10 ; and we would know his rea- 
son why he denieth the like power to ruling 
elders now, especially since this imposition 
of hands is but a gesture of one praying, and 
a moral sign declaring the person prayed 
for. 2. Howsoever our practice (which is 
also approved by good divines 1 } is, to put 
a difference betwixt the act ot ordination 
and the external right thereof, which is 
imposition of hands, ascribing the former 
to the whole presbytery, both pastors and 
elders, and reserving the latter to the minis- 
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ters of the word, yet to be done in the name 
of all. 

Thus have wo evinced the Apostle's mean- 
ing, when ho speaketh of a presbytery, and 
this consistory we find to have continued in 
the Christian church in the ages after the 
apostles. It is certain that the ancient bi- 
shops had no power to judge any cause with- 
out the presence, advice and counsel of their 
presbyters, Cone. Carth. 4, can. 23. Field, 
Forbesse, Saravia, and Downame, do all ac- 
knowledge that it was so, and so doth Bcl- 
larmine, de Pont. Rom. lib. i, cap. 8. Of 
this presbytery speaketh Cyprian, Omni actu 
ad me perlato, placuit contrahi presbyte- 
rium, &c. 

Of the presbytery speaketh the same Cy- 
prian, lib. ii. ep. 8, and lib. iv. ep. 5 ; Igna- 
tius, ad Trail., and Jerome, in Isa. iii. Wo 
find it also in Cone. Ancyr., can. 18, and in 
Cone. Carthag. 4, can. 3-, 40. Dr Forbesso 
allegeth that the word presbytery, for fif- 
teen hundred years after Christ, did signify 
no other thing in the church than a diocesan 
synod. 1 But herein (if he had understood 
himself) he spake not so much against pres- 
byteries as against prelates ; for a diocese of 
old was bounded within ono city. Tumque 
jamp idem per omnes provincias et per 
urbes singulas ordinati sint episcopi, &c, 
saith Cyprian. 3 It was necessary to ordain bi- 
shops, ku6 % eicaarijTroXti', saith Chrysostom, 3 
speaking of the primitive times ; yea, in 
country villages also were bishops, who were 
called \ope7ritrK07roiy that is, \opiKOt kwiaKO- 
7roi y rural bishops, whoso episcopal office, 
though limited, yet was allowed in the Coun- 
cil of Ancyra, can. 13, and the Council of 
Antioch, can. 8, 10. Sozomen recordeth 4 
that the village Majuma, which was sometime 
a suburb of the city Gaza, was not subject to 
the bishop of Gaza, but had its own proper 
bishop, and that by the decree of a synod in 
Palestina. The Council of Sardis, can. 6, 
and the Council of Laodicea, can. 57, though 
they discharged the ordaining of bishops in 
villages, lest the name of a bishop should 
grow contemptible, did nevertheless allow 
every city to have a bishop of its own. What 
hath Dr Forbesse now gained by maintain- 
ing that the bounds of a presbytery and of 
a diocese were all one ? They in the Nether- 
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lands sometime call their presbyteries dio- 
ceses ; and many of our presbyteries are 
greater than were dioceses of old. 1 We con- 
clude there was anciently a presbytery in 
every city, which did indeed choose one of 
their number to preside among them, and 
to lay on hands in name of the rest, and 
he was called the bishop ; wherein they did 
more trust the deceivable goodness of their 
own intentions than to advert to the rule of 
the word of God. 

These things premitted, I come now to 
that which is principally intended, namely, 
by what warrant and qua jure the classical 
presbytery among us, made up out of many 
neighbouring congregations, should be the 
ordinary court of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
at least in all matters of highest importance, 
which do concern either all or any of those 
congregations. 

For resolution hereof we must understand, 
1. That causes common to many congrega- 
tions ought not to be judged by any one of 
them, but by the greater presbytery common 
to them all. 2. It is to be supposed that 
particular congregations (at least the far 
greatest part of them) have not in their 
proper elderships so many men of sufficient 
abilities as are requisite in judging and de- 
termining the cases of the examination of 
ministers, of ordination, deposition, excom- 
munication, and the like. 3. When one ap- 
pealeth from a particular eldership out of 
persuasion that he is wronged by the sen- 
tence thereof, or when that eldership, find- 
ing its own insufficiency for determining 
some difficult causes, resolveth to refer the 
same into a higher court, reason would that 
there should be an ordinary court of a clas- 
sical presbytery to receive such appellations 
or references. 4. Congregations which lie 
near together ought all as one to keep unity 
and conformity in church policy and govern- 
ment, neither ought one of them be per- 
mitted to do an injury, or to give an offence 
unto another ; and for these ends it is most 
necessary that they be governed by one com- 
mon presbytery. 5. There may be a com- 
petition or a controversy, not only betwixt 
one congregation and another, but in the 
same congregation betwixt the one half and 
the other ; yea the eldership itself of that 
congregation may be, and sometimes is, di- 
vided in itself ; and how shall things of this 
kind be determined but by the common 
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presbytery? 6. But (which is caput rei) 
these our classical presbyteries have a cer- 
tain warrant from the pattern of the aposto- 
lical churches. For proof whereof, it shall 
be made to appear, 1. That in those cities 
(at least in many of them) where the Chris- 
tian religion was planted by the apostles, 
there were a greater number of Christians 
than either did, or conveniently could meet 
together into one place for the worship of 
God. 2. That in those cities there was a 
plurality, not only of ruling elders, but of 
the ministers of the word. 3. That notwith- 
standing hereof the whole number of Chris- 
tians within the city was one church. 4. 
That the whole number, and several com- 
panies of Christians within one city, were ail 
governed by one common presbytery. The 
second of these doth follow upon the first, 
and the fourth upon the third. 

The first proposition may be made good 
by induction of particulars ; and first, It is 
more than evident of Jerusalem, where we 
find unto one hundred and twenty disciples, 
(Acts i. 15,) added eight thousand by Peter's 
two sermons, Acts ii. 41, and iv. 4. Be- 
sides whom, there were yet more multitudes 
added, Acts v. 14. And after that also, 
we read of a further multiplication of the 
disciples, Acts vi. 1, by occasion whereof the 
seven deacons were chosen and ordained : 
which maketh some to conjecture that there 
were seven congregations, a deacon for every 
one. Certainly there were rather more 
than fewer, though we cannot determine 
how many. It is written of Samaria, that 
the people, with one accord, gave heed unto 
Philip, Acts viii. 6 ; even all of them, both 
men and women, from the least to the 
greatest, who had before given heed to 
Simon: of these all it is said, that they 
believed Philip, and were baptised, ver. 10, 
12, which made the apostles that were at 
Jerusalem, when they heard that the great 
city Samaria had received the word of God, 
to send unto them Peter and John, the har- 
vest being so great, that Philip was not 
sufficient for it, ver. 14. Of Joppa it is 
said, that many believed in the Lord, Acts 
ix. 42. Of Antioch we read, that a great 
number believed, and turned to the Lord, 
Acts xi. 21. Of Iconium, that a great 
multitude, both of the Jews, and also of 
the Greeks, believed, Acts xiv. 1. Of 
Lydda, that all who dwelt therein, turned 
to the Lord, Acts ix. 35: Of Berea, that 
many of them believed ; also of the honour- 



able women, and the men, not a few, Acts 
xvii. 12. Of Corinth, the Lord saith, " I 
have much in this city," Acts xviii. 10. 
Of Ephesus we find, that fear fell on all the 
Jews and Greeks which dwelt there, and 
many believed ; yea, many of the magicians 
themselves, whose books that were burned 
amounted to fifty thousand pieces of silver ; 
so mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed, Acts xix. 17 — 20. Unto the multi- 
tude of Christians in those cities, let us add 
another consideration, namely, that they 
had no temples, as now we have, but private 
places, for their holy assemblies, such as the 
house of Mary, Acts xii. 12 ; the school of 
Tyrannus, Acts xix. 9 ; an upper chamber 
at Troas, Acts xx. 8 ; Paul's lodging at 
Home, Acts xxviii. 23; neither do I see 
any reason why the church which was in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilia, Rom. 
xvi. 5 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19, should not be under- 
stood to be a congregation, as Erasmus 
readeth it, that is, such a number of Chris- 
tians as met together in their house. So 
we read of the church in the house of 
Nymphas, Col. iv. 15, and of the church in 
the house of Archippus, Phil. ver. 2. How- 
soever, it is certain, that Christians met 
together, kot oIkov, house by house, Doma- 
tius, Acts ii. 46 ; both these considerations, 
namely, the multitude of Christians in one 
city, and their assembling together for wor- 
ship in private houses, have also place in the 
next ages after the apostles. Let Eusebius 
speak for them both. 1 " Who can describe 
(saith he) these innumerable heaps and 
flocking multitudes, throughout all cities 
and famous assemblies, frequenting the 
places dedicated to prayer ?" Thereafter 
he proceedeth to show how in aftertimes, 
by the favour of emperors, Christians had 
throughout all cities, ample churches built 
for them, they not being contented with 
the old oratoria, which were but private 
houses. Now these two, the multitude of 
Christians, and the want of temples, shall 
abundantly give light to my first proposi- 
tion. 

But it may be objected to the contrary, 
that all the disciples at Jerusalem did meet 
together eirl to avro, into one place, Acts ii. 
44. And the same is said of the church of 
Corinth, 1 Cor. xi. 20. Ans. The disciples 
at Jerusalem, being at that time above 
three thousand, ver. 46, it cannot be con- 
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ceived how any private house could contain 
them. Beside, it is said, that they brake 
bread, that is, did celebrate the Lord's sup- 
per from house to house. Therefore many 
good interpreters understand by faap kirl 
to avrd, that all the disciples were linked 
together into one by amity and love, an 
evidence whereof is given in the next words, 
" and had all things common." To the 
other place we answer, 1. That epistle, 
whether it were written from Philippi or 
from Ephesus, was undoubtedly written 
very lately after the plantation of the 
gospel in Corinth, while as that church 
was yet in her infancy. And if it should 
be granted, that at that time the whole 
church of Corinth might and did meet 
together into one place, this proveth not 
that it was so afterward, for trie churches 
increased in number daily, Acts xvi. 5. 
But, 2. The place of the Apostle proveth 
not that which is alleged, for his words 
may be understood in sensu distributivo. 
It was no solecism for one that was writing 
to divers congregations to say, " When ye 
come together into one place," meaning 
distributively, of every congregation, not 
collectively, of them all together. 

My second proposition concerning the 
plurality of the ministers of the word in 
those great cities, wherein the apostles did 
erect Christian churches, ariseth from these 
grounds : 1. The multiplicity of Christians. 
2. The want of temples: of which two I 
have already spoken. 3. The daily increase 
of the churches to a greater number, Acts 
xvi. 5. 4. There was need of preachers not 
only for those who were already converted 
in the city, but also for labouring to win 
the unbelievers who were therein. These 
reasons may make us conclude that there 
were as many pastors in one city as there 
were sacred meetings therein, and some 
more also for the respects aforesaid. And 
what will you say if we find examples of 
this plurality of pastors in Scripture ? Of 
the bishops or pastors of the church of 
Ephesus it is said, that Paul " kneeled down 
and prayed with them all; and they all 
wept sore," Acts xx. 36, 37, compared with 
ver. 28. Here is some good number impor- 
ted. To the angel of the church of Smyr- 
na, that is, to the pastors thereof collec- 
tively taken, Christ saith, " The devil shall 
cast some of you into prison," Rev. ii. 10, 
which (if not only, yet) principally is spoken 
to the pastors, though for the benefit of that 



whole church. This is more plain of the 
church of Thyatira, ver. 24, T/uv &k Xcyt*, 
Kal XotnoU, — ' Unto you I say, and to the 
rest in Thyatira ;' as if he would say, saith 
Pareus, Tibi episcopo cum collegia et reli- 
quo costui dico. Paul writeth to the bishop 
at Philippi, Phil. i. 1, and notwithstanding 
that there was already a certain number of 
bishops or pastors in that city, yet the 
Apostle thought it necessary to send unto 
them Epaphroditus also, Phil. ii. 25, being 
shortly thereafter to send unto them Timo- 
theus, ver. 19, yea to come himself, ver. 24 ; 
so that there was no scarcity of labourers in 
that harvest. Epaphras and Archippus were 
pastors to the church at Colosse, and who 
besides we cannot tell, but Paul sent unto 
them also Tychicus and Onesimus, Col. iv. 
7,9. 

Now, touching the third proposition, no 
man who understandeth, will imagine that 
the multitude of Christians within one of 
those great cities was divided into as many 
parishes as there were meeting places for 
worship. It is a point of controversy, who 
did begin the division ofparishes, but who- 
soever it was, whether Evaristus, or Higi- 
nus, or Dionysius, certain it is, that it was 
not so from the beginning, I mean in the 
days of the apostles ; for then it was all one 
to say, in every city, or to say, in every 
church. That which is Kara iroXiv, Tit. i. 
5, is Kar eKKXrfcriav, Acts xiv. 23. This is 
acknowledged by all anti-prelatical writers, 
so far as I know, and by the prelatical 
writers also. 

The last proposition, as it hath not been 
denied by any, so it is sufficiently proved 
by the former, for that which made the 
multitude of Christians within one city to 
be one church, was their union under, and 
their subjection unto, the same church 
government and governors. A multitude 
may be one church though they do not 
meet together into one place for the wor- 
ship of God ; for example, it may fall forth 
that a congregation cannot meet together 
into one, but into divers places, ana this 
may continue so for some years together, 
either by reason of persecution, or by means 
of the plague, or because they have not 
such a large parish church as may contain 
them all, so that a part of them must meet 
in some other place ; but a multitude cannot 
be one church, unless they communicate in 
the same church .government, and under 
the same governors (by one church I mean 
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one ecclesiastical republic), even as the like 
union under civil government and govern- 
ors maketh one corporation. When the 
Apostle speaketh to all the bishops of the 
church of Ephesus, Acts xx. 28, he exhort- 
eth them all to take heed to all the flock, 
iraprl t$ Toipviy, over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers, so that 
the whole was governed by the common 
counsel and advice of the elders, as Jerome 
speaketh ; for the same reason we say not 
the churches j but the church of Amsterdam, 
because all the pastors and elders have the 
charge and government of the whole. 

From all which hath been said, I infer 
this corollary, That in the times of the 
apostles, the presbytery, which was the 
ordinary court of jurisdiction, which did 
ordain, depose, excommunicate, &c, did 
consist of so many pastors and elders, as 
could with conveniency meet ordinarily to- 
gether, which is a pattern and warrant for 
our classical presbyteries. I confess there 
might be in some towns no greater number 
of Christians than did meet together in one 
place, notwithstanding whereof the pastor 
or pastors and elders of that congregation 
might, and did manage the government of 
the same, and exercise jurisdiction therein. 
I confess also that in those cities wherein 
there was a greater number of Christians 
than could meet together into one place for 
the worship of God, the presbytery did con- 
sist of the pastors and elders within such a 
city; for it cannot be proved that there 
were at that time any Christian congrega- 
tions in landward villages (the persecution 
forcing Christians to choose the shelter of 
cities, for which reason many are of opinion 
that the infidels in those days were called 
Pagani, because they alone dwelt in Pagis), 
and if there had been any such adjacent to 
cities, we must think the same should have 
been subject to the common presbytery, 
their own pastors and elders being a part 
thereof. Howsoever, it cannot be called in 
question that the presbytery in the apos- 
tolical churches was made up of as many as 
could conveniently meet together for ma- 
naging the ordinary matters of jurisdiction 
and church government. The pastors and 
elders of divers cities could not conveniently 
have such ordinary meetings, especially in 
the time of persecution; only the pastors 
and elders within one city had such conve- 
niency. And so, to conclude, we do not 
forsake, but follow the pattern, when we 



join together a number of pastors and elders 
out of the congregations in a convenient 
circuit to make up a common presbytery, 
which hath power and authority to govern 
those congregations ; for if the presbytery 
which we find in those cities wherein the 
apostles planted churches, be a sure pattern 
for our classical presbyteries (as we have 
proved it to be) tnen it followeth undenia- 
bly that the authority of church govern- 
ment, of excommunication, ordination, &c, 
which did belong to that primitive presby- 
tery, doth also belong to those our classical 
or great presbyteries. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE AUTHORITY OF SYNODS, PROVINCIAL 
AND NATIONAL. 

Touching synods, I shall first show what 
their power is, and thereafter give argu- 
ments for the same. The power of juris- 
diction which we ascribe unto synods, is the 
same in nature and kind with that which 
belongeth to presbyteries, but with this dif- 
ference, that presbyteries do exercise it in 
an ordinary way, and in matters proper 
to the congregations within their circuit. 
Synods do exercise this power in matters 
which are common to a whole province or 
nation, or if in matters proper to the 
bounds of one presbytery, it is in an extra- 
ordinary way ; that is to say, when either 
presbytery hath erred in the managing of 
their own matters, or when such things are 
transferred to the synod from the presby- 
tery, whether it be by appellation or by 
reference. 

The power of jurisdiction whereof I 
speak, is threefold, Soy /u an*:?), hiaraKrucij, 
and KptTiKt). So it is distinguished by our 
writers, and all these three do in manner 
foresaid belong unto synods. In respect of 
articles of faith or worship, a synod is index 
or testis ; in respect of external order and 
policy in circumstances, a contriver of a 
canon or btarvvwois ; in respect of heresy, 
schism, obstinacy, contempt, and scandal, 
vindex ; not by any external coactive power 
(which is peculiar to the magistrate) but by 
spiritual censures. 

The dogmatic power of a synod is not a 
power to make new articles of faith, nor 
new duties and parts of divine worship, but 



a power to apply and interpret those arti- 
cles of faith and duties of worship which 
God hath set before us in his written word, 
and to declare the same to be inconsistent 
with emergent heresies and errors. To this 
purpose it is that the Apostle calleth the 
church " the pillar and ground of the truth," 
1 Tim. iii. 15, <rrv\os ical ebpaitopa, not 
thfjieXiov, which may be expounded either 
in sensu forensi, the church is the public 
witness, notifier, and keeper of truth, even 
as in courts and places of judgment there 
are pillars to which the edicts of magistrates 
are affixed, that people may have notice 
thereof; or in sensu architectonico, as the 
church by her faith is built upon Christ, or 
(which is all one) upon the doctrine and 
truth of Christ, contained in the writings 
of the prophets and apostles, and leaneth 
thereto ; so by her ministry she upholdeth, 
under-proppeth, and conserveth this same 
truth, lest, as the prophet speaketh, " Truth 
fall in the streets, and perish among men." 
Truth standeth fast in the church, and is 
kept firm, while it is professed, preached, 
propugned, and maintained against all con- 
trary error and heresy. In the same sense, 
saith the Apostle, Rom. iii. 2, that unto the 
Jewish church were committed the oracles 
of God, by them to be kept, interpreted, 
propagated, &c. 

By the diatactic power a synod may insti- 
tute, restore, or change, according to the con- 
dition and exigence of the church, the exter- 
nal circumstances in the worship of God, and 
ecclesiastical discipline; I mean those circum- 
stances which are common both to civil and 
sacred societies, the conveniency whereof is 
determinable by the light of nature, always 
observing the general rules of the word, which 
commandeth that all be done to the glory of 
God, that all be done to edifying, that all be 
done in order and decency, that we give 
none offence, that we support the weak, 
that we give no place to the enemies of the 
truth, nor symbolise with idolaters, &c. 
Now, for avoiding disorder and disconfor- 
mity in a nation professing one religion, it 
is fit that national synods give certain direc- 
tions and rules even concerning these rites 
and circumstances, not having therein an 
arbitrary or autocratic power, but being al- 
ways tied to follow the rules foresaid. 

The critic power of a synod is not a 
lordly imperious domineering over the flock 
of Christ, which is not to be ruled with 
force and cruelty, but it is the power of I 



spiritual censures, as excommunication, de- 
position, and the like, most necessary for 
the repressing of heresy, error, obstinacy in 
wickeaness, and scandals, otherwise incor- 
rigible. Without this power, schisms and 
offences could not be cured, but should the 
more increase ; whileas liberty is left to 
heretics, schismatics, and obstinate persons, 
without any censure to pester and disturb a 
whole nation, without any regard to the 
constitutions of a national synod. 

But may one say, If the decrees of a sy- 
nod concerning matters of faith or worship, 
may and ought to be examined by the sure 
rule of the word of God, and only to be re- 
ceived when they do agree therewith, and 
if also the constitutions of a synod in exter- 
nal circumstances do not bind, except ex 
aequo et bono, and propter justa man- 
dande causas ; or, as divines speak, in 
casu scandali et contemptus, and not for 
the mere will or authority of a synod ; and if 
therefore all Christians are, by the private 
judgment of Christian discretion, following 
the light of God's word and Spirit, to try 
and examine all decrees and constitutions 
of any synod whatsoever, to know whether 
they may lawfully receive the same, as our 
divines maintain and prove against Papists: 
if these things be so, it may seem contrary 
to Christian liberty, and to the doctrine of 
Protestant writers, that synods should exer- 
cise the foresaid critic power, or inflict any 
spiritual censures, at least upon those who 
profess that after examination of the decrees 
and constitutions they cannot be persuaded 
of the lawfulness of the same. 

Ans. 1. Our divines, by those their te- 
nets, mean not to open a door to disobedi- 
ence and contempt of the ordinances of a 
synod, but only to oppugn the popish error 
concerning the binding power of ecclesi- 
astical laws, by the sole will and naked au- 
thority of the law-maker, and that Christian 
people ought not to seek any further reason 
or motive of obedience. 2. A synod must 
ever put a difference betwixt those who, 
out of a real scruple of conscience, do, in a 
modest and peaceable way, refuse obedience 
to their ordinances, still using the means of 
their better information, and those who con- 
temptuously or factiously disobey the same, 
labouring with all their might to strengthen 
themselves in their error, and to persuade 
others to be of their mind. 3. This objec- 
tion doth militate no less against ecclesiasti- 
cal censures in a particular congregation 
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than in a national synod ; and they who do 
at all approve of church censures to be in- 
flicted upon the contemptuous and obstinate, 
shall put in our mouths an answer to objec- 
tions of this kind. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST ARGUMENT FOR THE AUTHORITY 
OF SYNODS, AND THE SUBORDINATION OF 
PRESBYTERIES THERETO, TAKEN FROM 
THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 

Having now described the power of parti- 
cular elderships (which we call sessions), of 
classical presbyteries, and of synods, provin- 
cial and national, it remaineth to confirm 
by arguments the subordination and subjec- 
tion of the particular elderships, to the clas- 
sical or common presbytery, — of both to the 
provincial synod, and of all these to the 
national assembly, so that every one may 

Eerceive what reason the Church of Scotland 
ath to give unto the higher ecclesiastical 
courts authority over the lower. 

I might insist long enough, both in the 
testimonies of Protestant writers, and in the 
examples of the reformed churches abroad ; 
as also in the examples of all the ancient 
churches — all speaking for this authority of 
synods. But these I shall pass, because I 
know arguments from Scripture and reason 
are required, and such we have to give. 

First of all, I argue from the very light 
and law of nature. That same light of 
nature which hath taught our common- 
wealth, beside the magistrates and coun- 
cillors of particular burghs, to constitute 
higher courts for whole shires, bailiveries, 
stewarties, regalities ; and, above all these, 
the supreme court of parliament to govern 
the whole nation, hath also taught our 
church to constitute synods, provincial and 
national, with power and authority above 
presbyteries. We are far from their mind 
who would make policy the mistress, and 
religion the handmaid, and would have the 
government of the church conformed to the 
government of the state, as the fittest pat- 
tern. But this we say, in all such things as 
are alike common to the church and to the 
commonwealth, and have the same use in 
both, whatsoever nature's light directeth the 
one, it cannot but direct the other also ; for 
as the church is a company of Christians, 



subject to the law of God, so is it a com- 
pany of men and women who are not 
the outlaws of nature, but followers of the 
same. It is well said by one, 1 Hoc certis- 
simum est, &c. — ' This is most certain, that 
the church is a certain kind of republic, for 
it hath all those things which all republics 
must needs have, but it hath them in a dif- 
ferent way, because it is not a civil, but an 
ecclesiastical republic.' And again : Est 
ergo, &c. — ' So that this republic is much 
more perfect than all others, and therefore 
cannot but have the things which they have 
that are in dignity far inferior to it.' So 
saith Robinson in his Justif. of Separ., 
p. 113, " The visible church (saith he), be- 
ing a polity ecclesiastical, and the perfection 
of all polities, doth comprehend in it what- 
soever is excellent in all other bodies politi- 
cal." Now so it is, that whileas some hold 
the government of the church to be monar- 
chical, others aristocratical, others democra- 
tical, others mixed of all these — they all ac- 
knowledge that the church is a republic, and 
ought to be governed even as a civil repub- 
lic, in things which are alike common to 
both — of this kind are courts and judicato- 
ries, which do alike belong to both, and have 
the same use in both, namely, for rule and 
government; therefore as nature's light doth 
undeniably enforce diversity of courts in the 
commonwealth, some particular, some gene- 
ral, some lower, some higher, and the latter 
to have authority over the former, it doth 
no less undeniably enforce the like in the 
church, for de paribus idem judicium, it 
cannot be denied that the church is led by 
nature's light in such things as are not pro- 
per to religious, holy uses, but alike common 
to civil societies, at least in so far as they are 
common to sacred and civil uses. The as- 
semblies of the church, in so far as they 
treat of things spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
after a spiritual manner, for a spiritual end, 
and do consist of spiritual office-bearers as 
the members constituent, in as far they are 
sacred ; and the church is therein directed 
by the word of God alone, yet the hav- 
ing of assemblies and consistories, and divers 
sorts of them, and the lower subordinate to 
the higher, all this is not sacred nor proper 
to the church, but common with her to the 
commonwealth, nature commending therein 
to the one what it commendeth to the 
other. 

i I. B. A. C, de Polit. Civil, et Eccles., p. 43. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECOND ARGUMENT, TAKEN FROM 
CHRIST'S INSTITUTION. 

As we have nature, so have we Christ's 
institution for us, and this shall appear two 
ways : First, The fidelity of Christ, both in 
his prophetical and in his regal or nomothe- 
tical power, was such, that he hath suf- 
ficiently provided for all the necessities and 
exigencies whatsoever of his churches to the 
end of the world, therefore the Apostle call- 
eth him as faithful, in all the house of God, 
as ever Moses was, who delivered laws serving 
for the government of the church of the Jews 
in all cases, Heb. iii. 2. Whence we collect 
that the authority of classical presbyteries 
over the elderships of particular congrega- 
tions, and the authority of synods over both, 
must needs have a warrant from Christ's 
own institution, because, without this autho- 
rity, there are very important necessities of 
the churches that cannot be helped. For 
example, in most congregations, especially 
in dorps and villages, when a pastor is to be 
ordained, the particular eldership within the 
congregation can neither examine and try 
his gins, and his soundness in the faith 
(which examination must necessarily precede 
his ordination), nor can they discover him, 
in case he be a subtle and learned heretic ; 
nor yet can they pray in the congregation 
over him who is to be ordained, and give 
him public exhortation and admonition of 
his duty, God having neither given to the 
elders of every congregation, nor yet re- 
quired of them such abilities. What shall 
be done in this case ? Ainsworthi would have 
the work stayed, and the church to want a 
minister, till she be able to do her works 
and her duties which are proper to her. 
Alas! had Christ no greater care of the 
churches than so ? Shall they be destitute 
of a pastor, ever till they be able to try his 
gifts and soundness, and to exhort and pray 
at his ordination ? And how shall they ever 
attain to such abilities except they be taught? 
And how shall they be taught without a 
teacher ? Now the power and authority of 
classical presbyteries, to ordain pastors in par- 
ticular congregations, shall cut off all this 
deduction of absurdities, and shall supply 
the church's need. I may add another in- 

1 Against Paget, chap. 5. 



stance concerning the classical presbytery it- 
self. What if the one half thereof turn to 
be heretical, or, it may be, the major part ? 
They shall either have most voices, or, at 
least, the half of the voices for them, and 
there shall be no remedy, unless the autho- 
ritative determination of a synod be inter- 
posed. 

Secondly, The will of Christ for provin- 
cial and national assemblies to be over pres- 
byteries, even as they are over the elder- 
ships of particular congregations, appeareth 
also in this : He hath given us, in the New 
Testament, express warrant for ecclesiastical 
courts and assemblies in general, that such 
there ought to be for the right government 
of the church, Matt, xviii. 20, "Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the miast of them ;" Acts 
xv. 6, " And the apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter." 
From these, and the like places, it is plain, 
that Christ willeth jurisdiction to be ex- 
ercised, and controversies to be determined 
by certain consistories and assemblies. Of 
the exercise of jurisdiction is the first place 
which I have cited to be understood, as the 
cohesion thereof with the purpose which 
went before, showeth. Of determining ques- 
tions of faith, and enacting laws concerning 
things in their own nature indifferent, is the 
other place to be understood, as we shall 
hear afterward. So then, we truly affirm 
of ecclesiastical assemblies in general, that 
power is committed by Christ unto them to 
exercise jurisdiction, to determine questions 
of faith, and to make constitutions about 
things indifferent, in the case of scandal. 
Now the several sorts of these assemblies 
are not particularly determined in Scrip- 
ture, but left to be particularly determined 
by the church, conform to the light of na- 
ture, and to the general rules of the word 
of God. And the particular kinds of assem- 
blies appointed by the church, conform to 
the light and rules foresaid, do fall within 
the compass of those precepts which are dt- 
vino ecclesiastica ; they are mixed (though 
not mere) divine ordinances. Even as the 
Scripture warranteth times of fasting, and 
times of thanksgiving, showing also the 
causes and occasions of the same, and the 
right manner of performance, but leaveth 
the particular days of fasting and thanks- 
giving to be determined by the church ac- 
cording to the rules of the word. In like 
manner, the Scripture commendeth the re- 
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newing of the covenant of God in a nation 
that hath broken it, but leaveth the day and 
place for such an action to be determined 
by the church according to the rules foresaid. 
Now if the church, following the general 
warrant and rules of the word, command to 
fast such a day, to give thanks such a day, 
to renew the covenant of God such a day, 
these things are divine ordinances mixed ly, 
though not merely, and he who disobeyeth, 
disobeyeth the commandment of God. The 
like may be said of catechising, and of cele- 
brating the Lord's supper (which are not 
things occasional, as the former, but ordi- 
nary in the church), they are commended 
by the warrants of Scripture, but the parti- 
cular times and seasons not determined. 
The like we say of the order to be kept in 
baptism, and in excommunication, which is 
not determined in the word, though the 
things themselves be. The removing of 
scandals, by putting wicked persons to pub- 
lic shame, and open confession of their faults 
in the church, hath certain warrant from 
Scripture, yet the degrees of that public 
shame and punishment are left to be de- 
termined by the church, according to the 
quality of the scandal and the rules of the 
word. Now the church appointeth some 
scandalous persons to be put to a greater 
shame, some to a lesser, some to be one 
Sabbath in the place of public repentance, 
some three, some nine, some twenty-five, 
&c. And if the offender refuse that degree 
of public shame which the church, following 
the rules foresaid, appointeth for him, he 
may be truly said to refuse the removing 
and taking away of the scandal, which the 
word of God enjoineth him, and so to dis- 
obey not the church only, but God also. 
Just so the Scripture having commended 
unto us the governing of the church, the 
making of laws, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
the deciding of controversies by consistories 
and assemblies ecclesiastical, having also 
showed the necessity of the same, their 
power, their rule of proceeding and judg- 
ing, who should sit and voice in the same, 
&c. ; but, leaving the particular kinds, de- 
grees, times, bounds and places of the same, 
to be resolved upon by the church, accord- 
ing to the light of natural reason, and ge- 
neral rules of the word, the church for her 
part, following the general warrant and rules 
foresaid, together with the light of nature, 
hath determined and appointed assemblies, 
provincial and national, and to exercise re- 



spectively that power which the word giveth 
to assemblies in general. The case thus 
standing, we may boldly maintain that those 
particular kinds and degrees of ecclesiastical 
assemblies are God's own ordinances mix- 
edly, though not merely. 

But what can be the reason, may some 
man say, why the Scripture hath not itself 
determined these kinds of assemblies parti- 
cularly ? I answer, three reasons may be 
given for it: 1. Because it was not neces- 
sary, the general rules of the word, toge- 
ther with nature's light, which directeth 
commonwealths in things of the same kind, 
being sufficient to direct the church therein. 
2. As seasons and times for the meeting of 
assemblies, so the just bounds thereof in so 
many different places of the world are things 
of that kind which were not determinable in 
Scripture, unless the world had been filled 
with volumes thereof; for, individua sunt 
infinita. 3. Because this constitution of 
synods, provincial and national, is not uni- 
versal for all times and places ; for example, 
there may be in a remote island ten or twelve 
Christian congregations, which, beside their 
particular elderships, have a common pres- 
bytery, but are not capable of synods, either 
provincial or national. Again, let there be 
an island containing forty or fifty Christian 
congregations, there shall be therein, beside 
presbyteries, one kind of a synod, but not 
two kinds. Besides, the reformed congre- 
gations within a great nation may happily 
be either so few 9 or so dispersed and distant, 
or so persecuted, that they can neither have 
provincial nor national assemblies. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE THIRD ARGUMENT, TAKEN FROM THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. 

In the third place, we take an argument 
from the example of the Jewish cliurch ; 
for, as in their commonwealth there was a 
subordination of civil courts, every city hav- 
ing its proper court, which did consist of 
seven magistrates, if we believe Josephus; 
the Talmudical tradition maketh two courts 
to have been in each city, the lesser of the 
triumvirat, and the greater of twenty-three 
judges. Beside these, they had their su- 
preme consistory, the civil sanhedrim, which 
governed the whole nation, and had autho- 
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rity over the inferior courts. So was there 
also a subordination of ecclesiastical courts 
among them ; they had a consistory in every 
synagogue, for their synagogues were ap- 
pointed not only for prayer and praising of 
God, and for the reading and expounding 
of the Scriptures, but also for public correc- 
tion of offences, Acts xxvi. 11. They had, 
besides, a supreme ecclesiastical court, where- 
unto the whole nation, and all the synago- 
gical consistories were subject. This court 
having decayed, was restored by Jehosha- 
phat, 2 Chron. xix. 8, and it had the name 
of sanhedrim common to it with the su- 
preme civil court. From this court did the 
reformation of that national church proceed, 
Nehem. viii. 13, " On the second day were 
gathered together the chief of the fathers 
of all the people, the priests and the Le- 
vites, unto Ezra the scribe, even to under- 
der stand the words of the law. And they 
found written in the law," &c. Whether 
there was yet another ecclesiastical court in 
the middle, betwixt the synagogue and the 
sanhedrim, called irpectvripiov, a presby- 
tery, Luke xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5, and 
made up, possibly, out of the particular 
synagogues within the cities, I leave it to 
learned men to judge ; howsoever, it is plain 
from Scripture that there was at least a 
two-fold ecclesiastical court among the Jews, 
the synagogue and the sanhedrim, the latter 
having authority above the former. 

Sutlivius 1 denieth both these, and so 
would have us believe that the Jewish 
church had no ecclesiastical court at all. 
As for the synagogues, he saith, they treat- 
ed of things civil, and inflicted civil punish- 
ments, and a civil excommunication. That 
they inflicted civil punishment, he proveth 
from Matt. x. 23 ; Luke xxi., where Christ 
foretelleth that his disciples should be beaten 
in the synagogues. That their excommuni- 
cation was civil he proveth by this reason, 
that Christ and his disciples, when they 
were cast out of the synagogues, had, not- 
withstanding, a free entry into the temple, 
and access to the sacrifices. Arts. This is 
a gross mistake ; for, 1. The civil court was 
in the gate of the city, not in the synagogue. 
2. He who presided in the synagogue was 
called " the chief ruler of the synagogue," 
Acts xviii. 8, 17; the rest who sat and 
yoiced therein were called " the rulers of 
the synagogue," Acts xiii. 15. They who 

* De Presbyt. p. 26. 



sat in the civil court had no such names, 
but were called judges. 3. Our Saviour 
distinguished the synagogical courts from 
the civil courts of judgment in cities, calling 
the one councils, the other synagogues, 
Matt. x. 17. 4. The beating and scourg- 
ing in the synagogues was an error and 
abuse of the later times, the corrective 
power of those consistories being properly 
spiritual, and ending in excommunication, 
John xvi. 2; Isa. lxvi. 5, the liberty of 
which spiritual censures the Romans did 
permit to the Jews, together with the liber- 
ty of their religion, after they had taken 
away their civil jurisdiction. 5. Civil ex- 
communication is an unknown word, and 
his reason for it is no less unknown ; for 
where he hath read that Christ or any of 
his disciples were excommunicate out of the 
synagogues, and yet had free access to the 
temple, I cannot understand, if it be not in 
the gospel of Nicodemus. I read, Luke iv. 
28, 29, that Christ was, in a great tumult, 
cast out of the city of Nazareth ; but this, 
I hope, no man will call excommunication. 
The blind man, John ix. 34, was indeed 
excommunicated out of the synagogue, but 
we nowhere read that he was thereafter 
found in the temple; we read of Christ's 
walking in Solomon's porch, John x. 23, 
but that the blind man was then with him 
it can never be proved, and if it could, it 
should not import any permission or leave 
given to excommunicate persons to enter 
into the temple, but that some were bold to 
take this liberty. 6. The casting out of 
the synagogue cannot be called civil excom- 
munication, because the communion and 
fellowship of the Jews in the synagogue was 
not civil but sacred ; they met for the wor- 
ship of God, and not for civil affairs. 7. 
If by civil excommunication he mean ba- 
nishment, or casting out of the city (for I 
conceive not what other thing this strange 
word can import), then how doth he sup- 
pose that they had still free access to the 
temple who were so excommunicated, for 
this importeth that they were still in the 
city. 

We have now evinced an inferior eccle- 
siastical court among the Jews. Come we 
next to the supreme court. That there 
was an high ecclesiastical sanhedrim, dis- 
tinct from the civil sanhedrim, is observed 
by Pelargus, on Deut. xvii., and Sopingius, 
ad Bonam JFidem Sibrandi, p. 261, et seq., 
beside many others cited before, part 1, 
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chap. 11. And that it was so we prove 
from three places of the Old Testament, to 
pass other places, from which certain col- 
lections may be had to the same purpose. 

First, We find Deut. xvii. a distinction of 
two supreme judicatories, to be set in the 
place which the Lord should choose to put 
iris name there, — the one of the priests and 
Levites, the other of the judges ; and unto 
these two supreme courts the Lord appoint- 
ed all matters which were too hard for the 
inferior judges in the cities of the land, to 
be brought and determined by their autho- 
rity, and the sentence of the priests or of 
the judges to be obeyed both by the parties 
and by the inferior ]udges, under pain of 
death, ver. 8—12. To this Sutlivius 1 an- 
swereth, that there is only one sanhedrim 
in that place, which was civil, as appeareth 
by their judging of the causes of blood, and 
their receiving of appellations from the civil 
judges mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
As for the judge which is spoken of ver. 
9, 12, he saith, we must understand that it 
was the high priest. Ans. 1. The disjunc- 
tive or doth distinguish the judges from the 
priests, ver. 12, as Junius ana A ins worth 
do rightly note upon that place, — " The man 
that will do presumptuously, and will not 
hearken unto the priest (that standeth to 
minister there before the Lord thy God) or 
unto the judge." Here a distinction betwixt 
the court of the priests and the court of the 
judges, which Lyranus also acknowledged. 
2. The Chaldee readeth judges in the plural. 
By the judge, saith Ainsworth, is under- 
stood the high council or senate of judges, 
even as they who are called priests, ver. 9, 
are called the priest, ver. 12, and 1 Chron. 
iv. 42, many captains are in the Hebrew call- 
ed an head. 3. The high priest cannot be 
understood to be the judge there spoken of, 
both because there were many judges, as 
hath been said, and because we find not in 
Scripture that ever the high priest was call- 
ed by the name of the judge. 4. Whereas 
he objecteth that the causes of blood, and 
other civil causes were judged in this san- 
hedrim, we answer, There were two seve- 
ral things in those civil causes, the jus and 
the factum. The jus was judged in the 
court of the priests, because, as Bilson 8 
teacheth, the civil law of the Jews was 
God's judicial law, Mai. ii. 7, and it was to 
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be sought at the priest's mouth. But the 
fact being merely civil, was judged by the 
civil court. Sutlivius objecteth that many 
inconveniences shall follow this distinction : 
1. Judges are hereby made ignorant of the 
law. 2. That two courts of judgment are 
appointed in one sentence. 3. That a judge 
(the priest) may give out a sentence which 
he cannot execute. 4. That the civil judges 
do in vain inquire concerning the fact which 
was before certain by the law, nam ex facto 
jus oritur. 5. That the civil judges are 
dumb images which must pronounce accord- 
ing to the sentence of others. To the 1st 
we say, that our distinction doth not import 
that the judges were ignorant of the law, 
but that it pertained not to them to judge 
the meaning of the law, when the same was 
controverted among the inferior civil judges : 
this pertained to the court of the priests. 
2d. It is no absurdity to expound a dis- 
junctive sentence of two several courts. 3d. 
He who answereth merely de jure 9 hath 
nothing to do with execution of persons 
more than theory hath to do with practice, 
or abstracts with concrets. 4th. The fact 
can never be certain by the sentence, de 
jure. It is not the probation, but the sup- 
position of the fact, whereupon the exposi- 
tion of the sense of the law is grounded. 
5th. The cognition of the fact, not of the law, 
doth belong to an inquest in Scotland : they 
are judicis facti, non juris, yet no dumb 
images, I suppose. 6th. He hath followed 
the popish interpreters in making the judge 
to be the high priest, for so they expound 
it for the Pope's cause ; yet they themselves 
acknowledge the distinction of jus and fac- 
tum. See Cornelius a Lapide, in Deut. xvii. 
7. If error had not blinded this man's 
eyes with whom I deal, I should believe he 
had been slumbering when these things fell 
from his pen. 

But, to proceed, as these two sanhedrims 
were instituted in the law of Moses, so were 
they after decay or desuetude, restored by 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xix. 8. Sutlivius 1 
answereth, that we have here only one san- 
hedrim which judgeth both the Lord's mat- 
ters and the king's matters, and that it was 
not an ecclesiastical court, because it judged 
causes of blood, and other civil causes where- 
in appellation was made from the judges of 
the cities. By the Lord's matters, he saith, 
are meant criminal and civil causes, which 

* Ubi Supra, p. 20. 
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were to be judged according to the law of 
the Lord; and by the king's matters are 
meant, his patrimony and domestic affairs. 
Ans. 1. The text distinguished two courts, 
one which meddled with the Lord's matters, 
whose president was Amariah the chief 
priest; another which meddled with the 
king's matters, whose president was Zeba- 
diah. This is so plain, that Bonfrerius the 
Jesuit, on Deut. xvii. though he maketh the 
priests to have been the judges, yet acknow- 
ledged two distinct courts, 2 Chron. xix. 
2. The" words, ver. 8, must be understood 
respectively, as Didoclavius 1 hath observed, 
which we explain thus, " Moreover, in Jeru- 
salem did Jehoshaphat set of the Levites, 
and of the priests, and of the chief of the 
fathers of Israel, for the judgment of the 
Lord (that is, for causes ecclesiastical), and 
(repeat, of the Levites, of the priests, and of 
the chief of the fathers of Israel) for contro- 
versies" (about civil matters, saith Piscator.) 
So that some of them were appointed to 
judge the one, and some of them to judge 
the other, which proveth not either that 
the courts were one, or that the same men 
sat in both, but only that some of the priests 
and some of the fathers of Israel were in 
both. 3. The Lord's matters, Lavater and 
Piscator expound to be matters ecclesiasti- 
cal; the king's matters to be tilings civil; 
and this exposition comprehendeth all things 
which did fall within the power of those 
courts. But Sutlivius' gloss doth not so, 
for there were sundry tilings to be judged 
which were neither the king's domestic af- 
fairs, nor yet causes criminal or civil, — such 
as were questions about vows, questions 
about the meaning of the law, and judging 
betwixt the holy and the profane, betwixt 
that which was clean and that which was 
unclean. These, and such like ecclesiastical 
causes, he leaveth out, and they are indeed 
left out of the power of the civil sanhedrim 
and reserved to the other, for in such con- 
troversies the priests were to stand in judg- 
ment, Ezek. xliv. 23, 24. Lastly, it is not 
to be thought that the high sanhedrim 
should need to be troubled with the king's 
domestic affairs, far less that this should be 
made the one half of their commission. 

Now as we have the institution of these 
two supreme courts, Deut. xvii., and the re- 
stitution of them both, 2 Chron. xix., so have 
we an example of both, Jer. xxvi ; for, first, 

i Alt. Dam. p. 24. 



Jeremiah was condemned, as worthy of 
death, because he had spoken against the 
temple and the holy place, ver. 8, 11 ; and 
herein saith Oecolampadius on that place : 
He was a type of Christ, against whom it was 
pronounced, in the council of the chief priests 
and elders, " He isguilty of death," Matt. xxvi. 
66. So did this ecclesiastical court conclude 
against Jeremiah, " He is worthy of death ;" 
yet the contrary was concluded in the civil 
sanhedrim, ver. 10, 16, "This man (say they) 
is not worthy to die, for he hath spoken to us 
in the name of the Lord our God," — as much 
as to say, You priests have given sentence de 
jure against Jeremiah, but we find he is not 
guilty of the fact whereof he is accused, for 
he hath spoken nothing but the truth which 
the Lord sent him to speak; therefore as 
you pronounced him worthy of death, upon 
supposition of the fact, we now pronounce 
that he is not worthy of death, because we 
find him blameless of the fact. Sutlivius 1 
denieth that the priests were judices juris, 
and the princes judices facti / only the 
princes did, against the will of the priests, 
set Jeremiah free, whom they had destin- 
ated to death. But, say I, he must either 
deny that Jeremiah was judged in two se- 
veral courts or not ; if he deny it, the text 
is against him, for that he was judged in the 
court of the princes, it is plain from ver. 
10, 16 ; and that he was judged in the 
court of the priests, is plain also from ver. 
8, 9. Where we find the priests coming to- 
gether, neither to reason with Jeremiah (for 
they had no such purpose as to give him 
leave to speak for himself), nor yet to accuse 
him, for that they do before the princes, ver. 
11 ; therefore it was to give sentence for 
their part against him, which they did. But 
if he grant that sentence was given in two 
courts, I would gladly know what difference 
could be made betwixt the one sentence and 
the other, except that difference de jure and 
de facto, especially the same suiting the 
text so well as hath been said. 

Of the vestiges of those two supreme 
courts still remaining in some sort distinct, 
in the days of Christ, I have spoken before. 
And now, to proceed, we have proved 2 the 
antecedent of this our present argument, con- 
cerning distinct ecclesiastical courts among 
the Jews, and the subjection of the lower 
unto the higher, of the synagogue unto the 
sanhedrim. 

1 Ubi supra, p. 28. 
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But we have yet more to do, for the con- 
sequence of our arguments is also denied, 
both by the prelatical faction and by others 1 
(whom we are more sorry to contradict), 
holding that reasons fetched from the Jew- 
ish church do better fat the prelates than 
the Consistorians ; 2 howsoever, now, to fetch 
the form of government for the church from 
the church of the Jews, were, say they, to 
revive the Old Testament. To me it seem- 
eth strange, that both the one side and the 
other do, when they please, reason from the 
forms of the Jewish church, and yet they 
will not permit us to reason in like manner. 
The former go about to prove the prelacy by 
the high priesthood, and the lawful use of 
organs in the church, from the like in the 
temple of Solomon. The latter do argue, 8 
that a congregation hath right not only to 
elect ministers, but to ordain them, and lay 
hands on them, because the people of Israel 
laid hands on the Levites. That the main- 
tenance of the ministers of the gospel ought 
to be voluntary, because, under the law, God 
would not have the priests and Levites to 
have any part or inheritance in the land of 
Canaan, but to be sustained by the offerings 
and altars of the Lord. That the power of 
excommunication is in the body of the church, 
because the Lord laid upon all Israel the 
duty of removing the unclean, and of putting 
away leaven out of their houses at the feast 
of Passover. Is it right dealing now to for- 
bid us to reason from the form of the Jews ? 
I will not use any further expostulation, but 
let the reader judge. The truth is this : 
Even as that which is in a child, as he is a 
child, agreeth not to a man, yet that which 
is in a child, as he is animal rationale, 
agreeth also to a man ; so what we find in 
the Jewish church, as it was Jewish, or in 
infancy, and under the pedagogy of the 
law, agreeth not indeed to the Christian 
church. But whatsoever the Jewish church 
had, as it was a political church, or ecclesi- 
astical republic (of which sort of things the 
diversity and subordination of ecclesiastical 
courts was one), doth belong by the same 
reason to the Christian church. I say fur- 
ther, though the commonwealth and civil 
policy of the Jews be not in all points a 
pattern to our civil policy, yet I am sure it 
is no error to imitate the civil policy of the 

i Sutliv. de Pres., cap. 2. 
* Robinson, Just, of Separ , p. 163. 
s See Apolog. against the Oxford D.D., p. 47, 48, 
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Jews in such things as they had, not for any 
special reason proper to them, but are com- 
mon to all well constituted commonwealths ; 
and so we may argue from their common- 
wealth, that it is a good policy to have di- 
vers civil courts, and the higher to receive 
appellations from the inferior, as it was 
among them. Shall we not, by the very like 
reason, fetch from their ecclesiastical repub- 
lic diversity of spiritual courts, and the su- 
preme to receive appellations from the in- 
ferior, because so was the constitution of the 
Jewish church, and that under the common 
respect and account of a political church, 
and not for any special reason which doth 
not concern us ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOURTH ARGUMENT, TAKES FROM 
ACTS XV. 

The example of the apostolical churches, 
Acts xv., maketh for us. The churches of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, being troubled 
with the question about the Jewish ceremo- 
nies, the matter was debated and disputed 
at Antioch, the chief town of Caelosyria, 
where Paul and Barnabas were for the 
time. It is very probable that some out of 
the other churches in that province, as also 
out of the churches of Cilicia, were present 
in that meeting and conference, for they 
were troubled with the very same question 
no less than the church of Antioch. How- 
soever, the matter could not be agreed upon 
in that meeting, but a reference thereof was 
made to a more general assembly at Jerusa- 
lem, and for that effect Paul and Barnabas, 
and others with them, were sent thither. 
All this is clear by comparing ver. 2 with 
23. Hereupon the apostles and elders did 
synodically come together at Jerusalem, and 
decided the question, giving forth decrees to 
be observed by the particular churches, Acts 
xv. 6, 28 ; xvi. 4. We will not dispute what 
sort of synod this was, only that it was a 
synod with authority over many particular 
churches and congregations, and whereunto 
the meeting at Antioch (whether it was pro- 
vincial or presbyterial only) did refer the 
determination of the question about Jewish 
ceremonies. 

It is answered by some, 1. That the rea- 
son of sending Paul and Barnabas to Jeru- 
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salem was to know whether these teachers, 
who pressed the observation of the ceremo- 
nial law, had any such commission from the 
apostles and elders as they pretended. 2. 
That there is here no synod, nor assembly 
of the commissioners of divers churches, for 
there were no commissioners from the rest 
of the churches in Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria, mentioned Acts ix. 31 ; nor from the 
churches of the Gentiles, mentioned Acts 
xiv. 23 ; neither were Paul and Barnabas, 
and the rest who went with them, commis- 
sioners to represent the church of Antioch, 
but messengers only, to make narration of 
the case. 3. Not only the apostles and el- 
ders, but the whole church at Jerusalem, 
met together. 4. If the resolution which 
was given be considered as the judgment of 
the church at Jerusalem, it was only her ad- 
vice to her sister churches ; if otherwise con- 
sidered, it was a decree absolutely apostoli- 
cal, and divine scripture, by infallible direc- 
tion from the Holy Ghost, and for that rea- 
son imposed upon all the churches of the 
Gentiles, though they had no commissioners 
there. 

These answers had need to be stronger 
before that so many fathers, councils and 
Protestant writers, who have understood the 
matter otherwise, should all be put in an 
error. 

To the first we reply, That the reason of 
sending Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
was not so much to know whether these 
teachers had commission from the apostles 
and elders, to press the keeping of the law 
of Moses, as to get a resolution of the ques- 
tion itself, ver. 2, about this question. Now 
the question was not what commission the 
apostles had given to those teachers, but 
whether they should be circumcised, after 
the manner of Moses, ver. 1. 

To the second we say, That if Paul and 
Barnabas were messengers to make narra- 
tion of the case, certainly they were more 
than sufficient messengers, and there was no 
need of others to be joined in message with 
them; so that it appeareth the rest, who 
were sent with them, were commissioners to 
represent the churches which sent them. 
Neither is it credible, but that all the 
churches of Syria and Cilicia, which were in 
the same case with the church of Antioch, 
did send their commissioners also to Jerusa- 
lem ; for, otherwise, how could the apostles 
and elders have so certain and perfect intel- 
ligence of the case of those churches, ver. 23. 



Beside, it had been a great neglect in those 
churches, if they had not sent some to Je- 
rusalem, as the church of Antioch did ; for 
if it was expedient which Antioch did they 
ought no less to have done it, their case be- 
ing the same. Moreover, it may be collected 
from ver. 3, that the other churches, through 
which Paul and Barnabas passed in their 
journey, did send some companions along 
with them, to join with them in their er- 
rand, and to give their consent in the meet- 
ing at Jerusalem, unto that which was to be 
concluded. This is the observation of Caje- 
tan, Mentzerus, Calvin, Gualther, and other 
interpreters upon that place. 

Lastly, It is no way probable that the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, together 
with those who were sent from the churches 
of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, and the other 
churches through which Paul and Barnabas 
did travel, would come together without ac- 
quainting the rest of the churches of Judea, 
which were so near at hand, and might so 
easily send their commissioners to Jerusa- 
lem. 

To the third we reply, That it cannot be 
proved from the text that the body of the 
church of Jerusalem was present, but rather 
it appeareth, from ver. 6, that they were not 
present, as hath been said before, chap. i. 
And though it were granted that they 
were present, yet Mr Robinson saith, 1 that 
they did no more than consent to the de- 
cree. 

To the last answer, It is certain that the 
conclusion of that meeting at Jerusalem was 
not a naked council and advice, but a decree 
imposed with authority upon the churches, 
Acts xv. 28 ; xvi. 4 ; xxi. 25. And whereas 
it is affirmed, 2 that the decree was merely 
apostolical, and that the elders did no more 
than consent thereto, even as the brethren 
did, this is manifestly against the text ; for 
Acts xvi. 4, it is said of Paul and Silas, " As 
they went through the cities, they delivered 
them the decrees for to keep, that were or- 
dained of the apostles and elders which were 
at Jerusalem ;" and Acts xxi. 25, all the 
elders, speaking to Paul, say, " As touching 
the Gentiles which believe, we have written 
and concluded that they observe no such 
thing." That' this was spoken by all the 
elders is plain from ver. 18—20 ; so then the 
elders did decree, ordain, and conclude these 
things to be imposed upon the churches of 

i Ju8tif,p. 266. 
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the Gentiles, and not the apostles only. 1 
Now the elders of the church of Jerusalem 
had no authority to impose their decrees 
upon all the churches of the Gentiles, with 
whom they had nothing to do, as Mr Ro- 
binson saith truly. Since, therefore, these 
things were imposed upon the churches of 
the Gentiles as the decrees ordained by the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, this doth 
necessarily import that there were in that 
meeting, delegates and commissioners from 
the churches of the Gentiles which did re- 
present the same. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIFTH ARGUMENT TAKEN FROM GEO- 
METRICAL P0RP0RT10N. 

As is the proportion of three to nine, so is 
the proportion of nine to twenty-seven — of 
twenty-seven to eighty-one, &c. This rule 
of geometrical proportion affordeth us a fifth 
argument for the point in hand. If we 
should grant the government of the church 
to be popular, then, by what proportion one 
or two are subject to a whole congregation 
by the same proportion is that congregation 
subject to a provincial or a national congre- 
gation. I mean, if all the congregations in 
a province or a nation were assembled into 
one collective body (as all the males of the 
Jews did assemble thrice in the year at Je- 
rusalem, and, as in the days of the judges, 
the whole congregation of the children of 
Israel was assembled together in Mizpeh, as 
one man, from Dan even to Beersheba, four 
hundred thousand men, to try the cause of 
the Levite, and to resolve what to do there- 
anent, which meeting of the nation was or- 
dered by tribes, the tribes by families, the 
families by persons, Judg. xx. 1), in that 
case any one particular congregation be- 
hoved to be subject to the general congre- 
gation, by the same reason whereby one 
man is subject to the particular congrega- 
tion whereof he is a member, because the 

s Whittak. Controv. 3, de con., quest. 3, Sed nt 
totam istam controversiam di rim am us, inspiciamus 
fqussso), Acts xvi. 4. Ubi legimus Paulura civitati- 
bus illis per quas transibat tradidisse rk iiyfutr* 

&c. Quia nunc negare audet presbyteros quoque, ha- 
buisse suffragium, decisivum, &c. Nam vocabulum 
Kix^ifiitm, ad utrosque, ex aequo accommodatur, H»c 
tarn aperta sunt ut nemo refragari posait. 



whole is greater than a part, and the body 
more than a member. Now the same rule 
holdeth in the representatives of churches, 
whether we compare them with the collec- 
tives or among themselves. If we compare 
the representatives with the collectives, then, 
as one congregation is governed by the par- 
ticular eldership representing the same, by 
the like proportion are fourteen or sixteen 
congregations governed by a classical pres- 
bytery representing them all, by the same 
proportion are all the congregations in a 
province subject to a provincial synod, by 
the same ought all the congregations in a 
nation to be subject to a national assembly, 
all of them being either mediately or imme- 
diately represented in the same ; for, as 
Parker saith well, 1 many churches are com- 
bined into one in the very same manner 
as many members are combined into one 
church. 

If we compare the representatives among 
themselves, then, by what proportion a par- 
ticular eldership representing only one con- 
gregation is less in power and authority 
than a classical presbytery which represent- 
ed many congregations, by the same propor- 
tion is a classical presbytery less in power 
and authority than a provincial synod, and 
it less in authority than a national synod. 
So that the authority of presbyteries, whe- 
ther parochial or classical, being once grant- 
ed, this shall, by the rule of proportion, infer 
the authority of synods. I know that synods 
are not ordinary courts as presbyteries are, 
but this and other differences betwixt them 
I pass : the argument holdeth for the point 
of authority, that synods, when they are, 
have authority over all the churches in a pro- 
vince or a nation even as presbyteries have 
over the congregations within their bounds. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SIXTH ARGUMENT, TAKEN FROM 



We have another reason to add, and it is 
borrowed from lawless necessity ; for without 
a subordination among ecclesiastical courts, 
and the authority of the higher above the 
inferior, it were utterly impossible to pre- 
serve unity, or to make an end of contro- 

i De PoL Eccl., p. 331, 332. 
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versy in a nation. A particular congrega- 
tion might happily end questions and con- 
troversies betwixt the members thereof, and 
so keep unity within itself (and not so 
neither, if the one half of the congregation 
be against the other), but how shall contro- 
versies betwixt several congregations be 
determined if both of them be indepen- 
dent? how shall plurality of religions be 
avoided ? how shall an apostatising congre- 
gation be amended ? 

It is answered, 1. If a particular congre- 
gation neglect their duty, or do wrong to 
another, the civil sword may proceed against 
them to make them do their duty. 2. A 
particular congregation ought, in difficult 
cases, to consult with her sister churches; 
for so much reason dictates, that in difficult 
cases, counsel should be taken of agreater num- 
ber. 3. Sister churches, when they see a parti- 
cular congregation doing amiss, out of that 
relation which they have to her, being all 
in the same body, under the same head, 
may, and ought to admonish her, and in 
case of general apostacy, they may with- 
draw that communion from her which they 
hold with the true churches of Christ. 

But these answers are not satisfactory. 
The first of them agreeth not to all times ; 
for in times of persecution the church hath 
not the help of the civil sword : a persecut- 
ing magistrate will be glad to see either 
division or apostacy in a congregation ; but 
so it is, that Christ hath provided a remedy, 
both for all the evils and diseases of his 
church, and at all times. The church (as 
was said before) is a republic, and hath her 
laws, courts, and spiritual censures within 
herself, whether there be a Christian magis- 
trate or not. 

The second answer leaveth the rectifying 
of an erring congregation to the uncertainty 
of their own discretion, in seeking counsel 
from a greater number. And, moreover, if 
this be a dictate of reason, to ask counsel of 
a greater number when the counsel of a few 
cannot resolve us, then reason, being ever 
like itself, will dictate so much to a congre- 
gation, that they ought to submit to the 
authority of a greater number when their 
own authority is not sufficient to end a 
controversy among them. 

To the third answer we say, That every 
private Christian may and ought to with- 
draw himself from the fellowship and com- 
munion, either of one man or of a whole 
congregation, in the case of general apostacy. 



And shall an apostatising congregation be 
suffered to run to hell rather than any other 
remedy should be used beside that (com- 
monly ineffectual) remedy which any pri- 
vate Christian may use ? God forbid. 

What I have said of congregations I say 
also of classical presbyteries: How shall 
sentence be given betwixt two presbyteries 
at variance ? How shall a divided presbytery 
be reunited in itself? How shall an hereti- 
cal presbytery be reclaimed ? How shall a 
negligent presbytery be made to do their 
duty? How shall a despised presbytery 
have their wounded authority healed again ? 
In these and such like contingent cases, what 
remedy can be had beside the authority of 
synods ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

OBJECTIONS MADE AGAINST THE AUTHORITY 
OF SYNODS ANSWERED. 

They who dislike the subordination of 
particular congregations unto higher ecclesi- 
astical courts object against us our Saviour's 
precept, " Tell the church," Matt, xviii. 17. 

Wheresoever we read in Scripture of a 
visible political church, and not of the invisi- 
ble catholic church, it is ever meant, say 
they, of a particular congregation, used to 
assemble in one place for the exercise of 
God's public worship ; and when the Scrip- 
ture speaketh of a whole province or nation, 
the plural number is used, as the churches 
of Galatia, the churches of Macedonia, the 
churches of Asia, &c. Wherefore our Sa- 
viour, in those words, did deliver the power of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction neither to classical 
presbyteries nor to synods, but 'to particu- 
lar congregations only. 

Ans. 1. This place proveth indeed that 
particular churches have their own power 
of jurisdiction, but not that they alone have 
it. 2. Yea, it proveth that they alone have 
it not, for Christ hath a respect to the form 
of the Jews, as is evident by these words, 
" Let him be unto thee as an heathen or a 
publican." Now we have proved that there 
was among the Jews an high ecclesiastical 
sanhedrim beside the particular synagogical 
courts, so that, by pointing out the form of 
the Jewish churcn, he recommendeth a 
subordination, and not an independency of 
particular churches. 3. By the church in 
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that place is meant the competent consis- 
tory of the church, and so it agreeth to all 
ecclesiastical courts respectively. This sense 
is given by Parker, 1 though he be most 
tender in the vindication of the liberty of 
congregations : Nam cum, &c. — ' For (saith 
he), since Christ would have every man to 
be judged by his own church, Matt, xviii., 
or, if the judgment of his own church should 
displease him, yet ever it must be by the 
church, that is, by a synod of many 
churches.' 4. As- for the reason alleged 
for proof of the contrary exposition, I op- 
pugn it both by reason, and by their own 
tenets, and by Scripture. By reason, be- 
cause the rule of geometrical proportion 
(whereof we have before spoken) proveth a 
congregation to be a part of a national 
church, even as one man is a part of a con- 
gregation ; for as five is the hundredth part 
of five hundred, so is five hundred the hun- 
dredth part of fifty thousand. By their own 
grounds, because they hold the form of a 
visible church to consist in the uniting of a 
number of visible Christians into one, by the 
bond of a holy covenant to walk in all the 
ways of God. Then, say I, we may say the 
Church of Scotland, as well as the churches 
of Scotland, because all the particular 
churches in Scotland are united together 
into one, by the bond of a national oath and 
covenant, to walk in all the ways and ordi- 
nances of God. By Scripture also, because 
Acts viii. 1, we read of the church at Jeru- 
salem, not the churches : howbeit there 
were at that instant above eight thousand 
Christians at Jerusalem, and all these still 
in the city, for the first scattering of them 
followeth thereafter in that chapter. This 
great number, neither did, nor could usually 
assemble into one place for the worship of 
God, but they met, icar o\kov, house by 
house, Acts ii. 46. And whereas objection 
is made to the contrary from Acts ii. 44, 
and v. 12, and vi. 2, we have before an- 
swered to the finst of these places ; for it is 
to be expounded by Acts iv. 32, they were 
in one, that is, they were of one heart, and 
of one soul. The second place may be ex- 
pounded of the apostles, and the preceding 
words favour this exposition ; but though it 
should be taken of the multitude, it proveth 
not their meeting together into one place 
for the worship of God, for it was an extra- 
ordinary confluence, upon an extraordinary 

i Dc. Pol. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 20, p. 318. 



occasion of that which had befallen to Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. The last place proveth 
no more but an extraordinary and occasion- 
al meeting, and it is also to be understood 
that they met turmatim, as four hundred 
thousand men did assemble together, Judg. 
xx. 1. 

Another scriptural instance we give from 
1 Pet. i. 1, with v. 2 ; the Apostle writing 
to the dispersed Jews in several provinces, 
calleth them all one flock. We read that 
Laban had many flocks, Gen. xxx. 36, 38 ; 
yet are they all called one flock, ver. 31, 
32 ; so were all the flocks of Jacob called 
one flock, Gen. xxxii. 7 ; xxxiii. 13. In 
like manner every one of the particular 
churches among those dispersed Jews was a 
flock, but compared with the whole, it was 
but a part of the flock. It is no more ab- 
surd to say that a congregation is both a 
body, in respect of its own members, and a 
member in respect of a national church, 
than it is to say, that every believer, con- 
sidered by himself, is a tree of righteousness, 
and a temple of God, yet compared with 
others, he is a branch of the vine, and a 
stone of the temple, for all those ways is he 
called in Scripture. 

Sundry particular flocks may be called 
one flock, three ways : 1. Bespectu pasto- 
rum, when the same shepherds oversee and 
take care of the whole. See an example 
both of the one kind of shepherds, Luke ii. 
8, and of the other, Acts xx. 28. 2. Be- 
spectu pabuli : so Paul Baynes 1 , speaking of 
the Low Countries, where sundry congrega- 
tions, in one city, make but one church, 
saith, " that the sheep feed together into 
one common pasture, though they bite not 
on the same individual grass." 3. Bespectu 
pedi, when many congregations are govern- 
ed by the same pastoral staff of ecclesiastical 
laws and discipline. 

It is further objected, that presbyterial 
government, and the authority of synods, do 
rob the congregations of their rights and 
liberties no less than the prelacy did ; so 
that the churches of Christ in the removal 
of Episcopacy, have changed Dominum on- 
ly, not Dominium. Avis. There is a vast 
difference ; for, 1. Episcopal government 
is monarchical, and Christ hath left no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to be exercised by 
one man. Presbyterial and synodical gov- 
ernment is partly democratical, in respect 

i Dioccs. Tryall, p. 21. 
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of the election of ministers and elders, and 
the doing of matters of chiefest importance, 
with the knowledge and consent of congre- 
gations : partly aristocratical, in respect of 
the parity of presbyters and their consisto- 
rial proceedings and decrees. The monar- 
chical part is Christ's peculiarly. 2. The 
Prelacy permitteth not to congregations any 
act of their own church government, but 
robbeth them of their particular elderships, 
which (as Parker well noteth 1 ) the classical 
presbyteries do not. 3. " It is one thing 
(saith Baynes 2 ) for churches to subject 
themselves to a bishop and consistory, 
wherein they shall have no power of suf- 
frage ; another thing to communicate with 
such a presbytery, wherein themselves are 
members and judges with others." 4. The 
congregations did not agree nor consent to 
episcopal government, but were sufferers in 
respect of the same, but they do heartily 
agree to the government of presbyteries and 
synods, in witness whereof they send their 
commissioners thither to concur, assist, and 
voice. 5. Special respect is had in presby- 
teries and synods, to the consent of congre- 
gations, in all matters of importance which 
are proper unto the same. This the Pre- 
lacy did not regard. 6. Presbyteries and 
synods do not (which the prelates did) im- 
periously, and by their sole arbitrement, 
domineer over congregations ; for their 
power is directive only, ministerial, and 
limited by the laws of God and nature, and 
the laudable ecclesiastical laws received and 
acknowledged by the congregations them- 
selves. 7. Experience hath showed us pres- 
byterial and synodical government to be not 
only compatible with, but most conducible 
for the supportment and comfort of congrc- 
gregations ; whereas episcopal government 
draweth ever after it malam caudam, and 
a general grievance of the churches. 

Some other objections there are, for ob- 
viating whereof I shall permit and explain 
a distinction, which shall serve to answer 
them all. We may consider a visible church 
either metaphysically or politically. It is 
one thing to consider men as living crea- 
tures endued with reason ; another thing to 
consider them as magistrates, m asters, fa- 
thers, children, servants, &c. So is it one 
thing to consider a visible church as a so- 
ciety of men and women separated from the 
blind world by divine vocation, and profcss- 

i De Pol. Eccl., p. 358. 
8 Ubi supra. 



ing together the gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
another thing to consider it as a political 
body, in which the power of spiritual go- 
vernment and jurisdiction is exercised— 
some governing, and some governed. 

These are very different considerations; 
for, first, A visible church being taken en- 
tit a tively or metaphysically, her members 
do ordinarily communicate together in those 
holy things which fall under the power of 
order, which I may call sacra mystica ; but 
being taken politically, her members com- 
municate together in such holy things as fall 
within the compass of the power of jurisdic- 
tion, which I may call sacra politica. Se- 
condly, Infants under age, being initiated in 
baptism, are actually members of the church 
in the former consideration, but potentially 
only in the latter ; for they neither govern, 
nor yet have the use of reason to be subject 
and obedient to those that do govern. Third- 
ly, One must necessarily be a member of 
the church metaphysically, before he can 
be a member of the church politically, but 
not contrariwise. Fourthly, Many visible 
churches have sometimes been, and may be, 
without officers, and so without ecclesiasti- 
cal government and exercise of jurisdiction 
for that time, yet still retaining the essence 
of true visible churches ; whereas a church, 
which never yet had any officers ordained 
therein (of which kind there have been many 
at the first conversion of a nation to the 
gospel), or which hath lost all her officers 
by death or persecution, is not for that time 
an ecclesiastical republic, nor can be such till 
she have officers. This if they had observed 
who have taken so great pains to prove that 
there hath been, and may be, a church with- 
out officers, it should happily have made them 
think their labour lost. It might also have 
taught Henry Jacob to distinguish between 
a church visible, and a church ministerial or 
political, and not to understand these three 
terms to be all one, as he doth in his letter, 
bearing date the 4th of September 1611, 
p. 9. Fifthly, My being a member of any 
one visible church metaphysically, giveth mo 
right and title to communicate with another 
visible church (where for the time I am) in 
sacris mysticis, such as the word, prayer, 
&c. ; but my being a member of any one 
visible church politically, doth not give me 
right and title to communicate with another 
visible church (where for the time I am) in 
sacris politicis, such as ordination, deposi- 
tion, excommunication, &c. Hereunto doth 



Mr Robinson assent in these words 1 : " As a 
man, once baptised, is always baptised, so is 
he in all places and churches where he comes 
(as a baptised person) to enjoy the common 
benefits of his baptism, and to discharge the 
common duties which depend upon it. But 
a pastor is not a pastor in every church 
where he comes upon occasion, neither can 
he require in any other church, saving that 
one over which the Holy Ghost hath set 
him, that obedience, maintenance, and other 
respecfs which is due to the officers from the 
people ; neither stands he charged with that 
ministry and service, which is due to the 
people from the officers." The like he 
would have said of an elder or a deacon. 

Now this distinction shall serve to answer 
the objections following. 

Obj. Every Christian congregation is a 
complete body ecclesiastical, having all the 
parts and members, and all church officers 
which Christ hath instituted ; therefore every 
congregation hath the full and absolute power 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 2 

Ans. Every Christian congregation is a 
complete church or body of Christ metaphy- 
sically ; that is, hath the complete essence 
of a true visible church, yet every such con- 
gregation is not a complete ecclesiastical re- 
public, except in some certain cases whereof 
we have spoken, chap. ii. And, further, we 
answer, that this objection is alleged to prove 
that two or three, gathered together in the 
name of Christ, have immediately, under 
Christ, the full power of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; but, sure I am, that two or three, 
gathered together in the name of Christ, 
are not a complete ecclesiastical body, hav- 
ing all the members and officers which Christ 
hath instituted ; for they themselves hold 
that, in every Christian congregation, by 
Christ's institution, there ought to be at 
least five officers, and when those five shall 
be had, there must be also a certain num- 
ber of Christian people to be governed and 
served by them. So that their argument 
doth not conclude that which they propose 
to prove. 

Obj. They who have received Christ, have 
received with him power and right to enjoy 
him (though all the world be against it) in 
all the means and ordinances by which he 
doth communicate himself unto the church. 
But every company of faithful people, if 
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they be but two or three, have received 
Christ, therefore every such company, &C. 1 

Ans. If, by the receiving of Christ, they 
mean the receiving of Christ on his throne, 
or the receiving of him in his ordinance of 
church government, then we deny their as- 
sumption ; for every company of faithful 
people is not a church politically, as we have 
showed already. Indeed, every company of 
faithful people who have received Christ in 
this manner, hath right and title to enjoy 
him in all his political ordinances, yet not 
independently, but by a certain order and 
subordination. But if, by the receiving of 
Christ, they mean receiving of him to salva- 
tion, or receiving of him by his word and 
Spirit, we grant that not only every com- 
pany of faithful people, but every particular 
Christian hath right and title to enjoy him 
in the mystical ordinances of the word, pray- 
er, &c, as often as the same can be had ; 
yea, further, hath right and title to the fruit 
and benefit of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the 
exercise whereof is committed by Christ to 
the officers of the church intuitu ecclesice 
tanquam finis. But that every company 
of faithful people, who have received Christ 
to salvation, hath right and title to enjoy 
him in his political ordinances, by their own 
exercising of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and that independently, this is more than 
either hath been, or can be proved. 

Obj. The union betwixt Christ and his 
church is as straight and immediate as the 
union betwixt the vine and the branches, 
betwixt the head and the body, betwixt the 
husband and the wife ; therefore every true 
church of Christ hath direct and immediate 
interest in, and title to Christ himself, and 
the whole New Testament, and every ordi- 
nance of it. 2 

Ans. The straight union betwixt Christ 
and the church, expressed by these compa- 
risons, cannot be understood of the church 
taken politically ; for then the union be- 
twixt Christ and the church might be dis- 
solved as often as the church ceaseth to be 
ordered and governed as an ecclesiastical 
republic. It is, therefore, to be understood 
either of the invisible church, or, at most, of 
the visible church taken metaphysically or 
entitatively. But, I add withal, it is to be 
likewise understood of every faithful Chris- 
tian, so that not only every true church, but 
every true member thereof, by virtue of this 

i Justifc of Separ., p. 112. 
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union, hath direct and immediate titlo to 
Christ, and to the henefit of all his ordi- 
nances, ibr his edification and salvation. 
This is all which the argument can conclude, 
and it maketh nothing against us. 

Obj. If all things be the church's, even 
the ministers themselves, yea, though they 
he Paul, Cephas, and Apollos, then may 
every church use and enjoy all things imme- 
diately under Christ. But the first is true, 
1 Cor. iii. 21, therefore, &c.i 

Ans. Neither can this prove anything 
against us: For, when the Apostle saith, 
" All things are yours, whether Paul," &c, 
he is to be understood not only collectively 
of the church, but distributively of every be- 
liever, who hath right to the comfortable 
enjoyment and benefit of these things, so 
far as they concern his salvation. And, in 
like manner, I may say to the members of 
any particular congregation, All things are 
yours, whether sessions or presbyteries, or 
provincial or general assemblies. And what 
wonder? God is our Father, Christ our 
elder brother, the Holy Ghost our comfor- 
ter, the angels our keepers, heaven our in- 
heritance. It is therefore no strange thing 
to hear, that as the supreme civil power, so 
the supreme ecclesiastical power, is appointed 
of God in order to our good and benefit, that 
it be not a tyranny for hurt, but a ministry 
for help, Rom. xiii. 4 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 8, 10. 

These are the objections alleged for the 
independent and absolute power of congre- 
gations. But this is not all : Some seem to 
make use of our own weapons against us, 
making objection from the form of the Jew- 
ish church, which we take for a platform. 
They say 2 that the synagogues of the Jews 
were not as the particular churches are now ; 
for they were not entiro churches of them- 
selves, but members of the national church ; 
neither could they have the use of the most 
solemn parts of God's worship, as were then 
the sacrifices. That the whole nation of the 
Jews was one church, 8 having reference to 
one temple, one high-priest, one altar ; and 
it being impossible that the whole body of a 
nation should, in the entire and personal 
parts, meet and communicate together in 
the holy things of God, the Lord so dis- 
posed and ordered, that that communion 
should be had after a manner, and in a sort, 
and that was by way of representation ; for 

i Justif. of Separ. p. 112. 
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in the temple was daily sacrifice offered for 
the whole national church. So the names 
of the twelve tribes upon the shoulders 
of the ephod, and upon the breast-plate, 
and the twelve loaves of shew-bread were, 
for Israel, signs of remembrance before the 
Lord. That now the church consisteth 
not, as then, of a nation, but of particular 
assemblies, ordinarily communicating toge- 
ther in all the church's holy things ; whence 
it cometh that there are no representative 
churches now, the foundation thereof, which 
is the necessary absence of the church which 
is represented, being taken away in the 
New Testament. i That besides all this, 
if we take the representative church at 
Jerusalem for a pattern then, as there not 
only hard causes were opened and declared 
according to the law, but also the sacrifices 
daily offered, and the most solemn service 
performed without the presence of the body 
of the church ; so now in the representative 
churches, such as presbyteries and synods, 
consisting of officers alone, there must be 
not only the use of jurisdiction, but the 
word and sacraments, whether people be 
present or not; for how can there be a 
power in the church of officers for the use 
of one solemn ordinance out of the com- 
munion of the body, and not of another? 2 

Ans. 1. To set aside the sacrifices, and 
other ceremonial worship performed at Jer- 
usalem, the synagogues among the Jews 
had God's moral worship ordinarily therein, 
as prayer, and the reading and expounding 
of the Scriptures. 2. Whatsoever the sy- 
nagogues had, or whatsoever they wanted 
of the worship of God, they had an eccle- 
siastical consistory, and a certain order of 
church government ; else how shall we un- 
derstand the excommunication, or casting 
out of the synagogue, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue, and the chief ruler of the synagogue ? 
(of which things we have before spoken!) 

I will not here dispute whether every sin 
among the Jews was either appointed to 
be punished capitally, or else to be expiated 
by sacrifices ; but put the case it were so, 
this proveth not that no excommunication 
or ecclesiastical censure was then necessa- 
ry ; for, beside the detriment of the com- 
monwealth by the violation of the law, 
which was punishable by death ;.and beside 
the aiofjiia and guiltiness before God, the 
expiation whereof, by the death of Christ, 

i Justif. of Separ. p. 162. 
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was prefigured in the sacrifices, there was 
a third thing in public sins, which was 
punishable by spiritual censures, and that 
was the scandal of the church, which could 
not be taken away by the oblations of the 
delinquent, but rather made worse thereby, 
even as now a public offender doth not take 
away, but rather increase the scandal of the 
church by his joining in the acts of God's 
worship, so long as there is no ecclesiastical 
censure imposed upon him ; neither yet (to 
speak properly) was the scandal of public 
offences punishable by bodily punishments, 
bat the church, being a political body, had 
her own laws, and her own censures, no less 
than the commonwealth. 3. As the syna- 
gogues were particular churches politically, 
so all of them collectively were one national 
church politically, governed by one supreme 
ecclesiastical sanhedrim, which is the repre- 
sentative we meant of in our argument. 
4. But if we take the national church of 
the Jews metaphysically, there was no re- 
presentative thereof, unless it were all the 
males, who came thrice in the year to Jer- 
usalem. The daily offering of sacrifices was 
not by a representative church, but by the 
priests; and though there were twelve 
loaves of shew-bread before the Lord, and 
the names of the twelve tribes upon the 
breastplate, this proveth not a church re- 
presentative, but signs representative. 5. 
The body of the church is now, as then, 
necessarily absent from the consistorial ac- 
tions of debating and deciding matters of 
church government, and of jurisdiction ; and 
so that which was called the foundation of a 
representative church doth still remain. 

Now, before I make an end, I must an- 
swer yet other two objections which have 
been lately made. 1 There is one who ob- 
jecteth that the assembly of the apostles, 
Acts xv., can be no precedent nor pattern 
for succeeding ages: First, Because the 
apostles were inspired with the Holy Ghost, 
which wholly guided them in all matters of 
the church, so as in that their determina- 
tion they say expressly, " It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden," Acts xv. 28. 
Now, what synod in any age after the apos- 
tles could ever say that they were infallibly 
inspired and assisted by the Holy Ghost? 
Secondly, That injunction of the Holy 
Ghost and of the apostles was but vpoaiccupos, 

i Christ on his Throne, p. 57, 68. 



for that present time, for the avoiding of 
offences between Jews and Gentiles. But 
the like we read not afterward in all the 
writings of the apostles. 

Ans. 1. I say with Whittaker, 1 Posse 
alia, &c, — ' That other lawful councils 
may in like manner affirm their decrees to 
be the decrees of the Holy Ghost, if they 
be like unto this council, and if they keep 
the same rule which the apostles did keep 
and follow in this council ; for if they decree 
and determine nothing but from the Scrip- 
tures, which was done in this council, and 
if they examine all questions according to 
the Scriptures, and in all their decrees fol- 
low the voice of the Scripture, then may 
they affirm that the Holy Ghost hath so 
decreed.' 2. If the doctrine or exhortation 
of a pastor, well grounded upon the Scrip- 
tures, be the word of God, then much more 
is the decree of a synod, well grounded 
upon the Scriptures, the decree of the Holy 
Ghost. 3. That assembly was not of the 
apostles alone, but of the apostles and 
elders; neither did the decrees proceed 
from the apostles alone, but from the apos- 
tles and elders, Acts xvi. 4 ; xxi. 25 ; and 
in the place which is now objected, Acts 
xv. 28, not the apostles alone, but the elders 
with them, say, " It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us." What the elders 
did then, the elders may do now> for time 
hath not diminished their authority. 4. 
Nay, what the apostles did in that synod, 
the elders may do in a synod now ; for the 
apostles then did nothing but in the ordi- 
nary and common way of disputing and 
debating, comparing reason with reason, 
and sentence with sentence, and thereafter 
framing the decree according to the light 
which they had by reasoning and by search- 
ing the Scriptures. But, which is most 
observable, the sentence of the Apostle 
Peter in that synod was very imperfect and 
defective, for he only dissuadeth from im- 
posing the yoke of the ceremonial law upon 
the churches of the Gentiles, but maketh 
no mention of any overture for avoiding the 
offence betwixt the Jews and the converted 
Gentiles at that time, which I may suppose 
he would have done if his light and judg- 
ment had carried him that far : In this the 
Apostle James supplieth the defect of Pe- 
ter's sentence, and propoundeth an over- 
ture which pleased the whole council, 2 and 

1 Contr. 3, de Gone, quest. 6. 
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according to which the decree was given 
forth. This made Luther to say that 
James did change the sentence of Peter. 
And all this it pleased God so to dispose, 
that we might understand that synod to be 
indeed a precedent and pattern for ordinary 
synods in succeeding ages. 5. Henry Ja- 
cob, in his third argument for the divine 
institution of the church, saith, " It is 
absurd and impossible that the text, Matt, 
xviii., was never understood for fifteen hun- 
dred years after Christ." Sure this text, 
Acts xv., was never understood for that 
whole space, if the assembly there men- 
tioned be not a precedent to succeeding ages. 
6. It maketh nothing against us that he 
saith, the decree of the apostles and elders, 
was for that present time only; nay, it 
maketh for us; for in this also that synod 
was a pattern to succeeding ages, forasmuch 
as synods now have no power to make a 
perpetual restraint from tne practice of any 
indifferent thing (such as was then the eat- 
ing of blood, and things strangled), but only 
during the case of scandal. And, moreover, 
the decree of the apostles and elders in that 
synod, is also perpetual, in so far as it is 
conceived against the pressing of circumci- 
sion as necessary to salvation. 

One objection more I find in another 
late piece, 1 which striketh not at the autho- 
rity alone, but at the very reputation of 
synods. This author allegeth that the or- 
dinary government by synods is a thing of 
great confusion, by reason of the parity and 
equality, the voices being numbered, not 

1 A Wise and Moderate Discourse Concerning 
Church Affairs, p. 25, 26. 



weighed. Equidem (saith a wise father) 
ut vere, &c. — * To say the truth, I am 
utterly determined never to come to any 
council of bishops ; for I never yet saw good 
end of any council ; for councils abate not 
ill things, but rather increase them.' Arts. 
1. If tne parity and equality make a great 
confusion in the ordinary government by 
synods, it shall make no less, but rather 
greater confusion, in an extraordinary sy- 
nod; so that there is no ground for his 
restriction to that which is ordinary. 2. If 
the numbering of voices, and the parity of 
those that do voice, make a confusion in 
synods, why not in parliaments also, and in 
other civil courts ? 3. That testimony doth 
only strike at the councils of bishops, and 
so maketh not against parity, but against 
imparity in councils : And, to say the truth, 
we have found in our own experience, that 
prelatical synods have not abated, but ra- 
ther increased evils in the church. 4. The 
words of Nazianzen (for he is the father 
here meant of) are not to be understood 
against synods, but against the abuse of 
synods at that time. And in this we must 
pardon him, saith Whittaker, 1 that he shun- 
ned all synods in those evil times of the 
church, when the Emperor Valens was op- 
posite to the catholic faith, and when the 
faction of heretics did most prevail ; in that 
case, indeed, synods should have produced 
greater evils. But we trust it shall be now 
seen that well-constituted and free synods 
of pastors and elders, shall not increase, but 
abate evil things. 



1 Ubi supra, quast. 1. 



A POSTSCRIPT, 



IN ANSWER TO A TREATISE VERY LATELY PUBLISHED, 



WHICH IS INTITULED 



THE PRESBYTERIAL GOVERNMENT EXAMINED. 



When the printer had done all except two 
sheets of my former treatise, there came to 
my hands a piece against presbyterial go- 
vernment, which promiseth much, but per- 
formeth little. Though my time be very 
short, yet I trust to make an answer to it a 
full as it deserveth. 

It hath a magisterial and high-sounding 
title, undertaking the examination of pres- 
byterial government ; but presbyterial go- 
vernment secretly smileth, because while she 
was ready to say much more for herself he 
did not put her to it, lest himself should have 
been put ad metam non probandi. But 
he particulariseth himself, and telleth us he 
hath unfolded the weakness of our grounds, 
and disproved our pretended proofs. The 
truth is, that the best of them, and the most 
of them, he hath not touched. He addeth, 
that he hath proved out of the word of God 
the liberty of the people in choosing their 
own officers. This may be added caute, but 
caste, I am sure it is not. He would make 
the world believe that Presbyterians are 
against the people's election of their officers, 
which is a calumny. He saith, he hath an- 
nexed certain arguments, proving presby- 
terial government to be contrary to the pat- 
tern which Christ hath left in the New 
Testament. These arguments shall be an- 
swered with no great difficulty. In this 
place I shall only say a word of them in 
general. The man hath a notable faculty 



of proving that wherein the Presbyterians do 
agree with him, and passing that wherein 
they disagree from him. Many human 
testimonies and citations of writers he mus- 
tereth together, to make a simple reader be- 
lieve that many are of his judgment ; but I 
find none of them all, except two or three, 
to affirm anything which we deny. But 
why hath he taken all this pains ? He will 
present it, forsooth, to the King's most ex- 
cellent Majesty, and to the right honourable 
Lords, and the honourable House of Com- 
mons, now assembled in parliament, as if it 
were to be expected that a popular and inde- 
pendent form of church government in every 
congregation, which should most certainly 
open a door to a thousand remediless con- 
fusions, may obtain his Majesty's royal as- 
sent, or the acceptation of the high Court of 
Parliament. Nay, brother, seek some other 
friends to your cause, for, if wise men be 
not too much deceived, the king and the 
parliament, in their great wisdom, do foresee 
that whensoever Episcopal government shall 
be. removed another form of provincial and 
national church government must needs suc- 
ceed unto it. 

Now, to come to the substance of his dis- 
course, First, He maketh a quarrel against 
the presbyteries of particular churches (which 
are in Scotland called sessions), then against 
all higher consistories in the church. As 
for the presbyteries of particular churches, 
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he judgeth them three ways defective, p. 1. 
First, He requireth that all who are ad- 
mitted into the company of elders, even the 
governing or ruling elders, should be apt 
to teach, and able to exhort with sound doc- 
trine and convince gainsayers, 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; 
Tit. i. 5, 7, 9, and that not only privately, 
or in the consistory, but in the public as- 
sembly also, if not exactly, yet competently. 

Arts. 1. Though ruling elders ought to 
teach, exhort, rebuke, &c, both in the con- 
sistory and privately from house to house, 
as the case of every family and person doth 
require (which is all that can be drawn from 
those alleged places to Timothy and Titus, 
if so be they thought at all to be extended 
to ruling elders), yet there is no place of 
Scripture to prove that they ought to teach 
publicly in the congregation. 2. That ex- 
pression if not exactly, yet competently, is 
somewhat mysterious. 3. Ruling elders are 
expressly distinguished from those that la- 
bour in the word and doctrine, 1 Tim. v. 17, 
and from those that teach or exhort, Rom. 
xii. 7, 8. 4. If ruling elders shall teach 
publicly in the congregation ex officio, and 
with cure of souls (as they speak), why shall 
they not also minister the sacraments, which 
are pendicles and seals of the word, and 
therefore committed to those who are sent 
to the public preaching of the gospel, Matt, 
xxviii. 19. 5. Though he speak here only 
of ruling elders, yet I doubt he requireth 
of, at least will permit to, all men that are 
members of the church the same public 
teaching and prophesying in the congrega- 
tion. 

The second defect which he wisheth sup- 
plied is, that the temporary ruling elders 
may be made perpetual and for lite, which 
he enforceth by four reasons, p. 23. This 
I assent unto, providing he admit a distinc- 
tion betwixt the office itself and the exercise 
of the same. The office of a ruling elder 
ought to be for his life no less than the 
pastors; yet must we not condemn those 
churches which dispense with the intermis- 
sion of their actual attendance for a certain 
space, and permit them to exercise their 
office by course, as the Levites did of old, 
whose example himself here taketh for a 
pattern. 

The third thing he saith is of most 
moment, p. 4. He doth complain that the 
elders do not administer their public office 
publicly as they should, but only in their 
private consistory. He doth permit them 



indeed to meet apart for deliberation ^where- 
of we shall here afterward), but he will have 
their church office, which m the Lord they 
have received, to be executed publicly in the 
face of the congregation. 1. Because an 
office, public in the nature, ought also to be 
public in the administration. 2. Because the 
reformed churches cannot know their elders 
whether they be good or bad, except by 
hearsay. 3. Because otherwise the elders, 
cannot ministerially take heed to the whole 
flock as they are warned to do, Acts xx. 28. 
Ans. 1. Ruling elders do execute their 
office not only in the consistory, but from 
house to house throughout all the bounds 
of the congregation, which may easily make 
them known to that church where they 
serve, whether they be good or bad. 2. 
Their consistorial sentences in all matters 
of importance, such as ordination, church 
censures, excommunication, &c, are made 
known to the whole church. 3. He passeth 
a short censure upon the reformed churches. 
The reformed churches is a great word, but 
this man maketh a mote of it. 4. The place, 
Acts xx. 28, cannot help him, for ruling 
elders do feed and oversee the whole flock, 
both by discipline in the consistory and by 
taking heed to all the sheep severally, as 
every one had need, and in that respect 
may be called both pastors and bishops. 
Beside, I doubt he can prove that place to 
be meant of ruling elders. He goeth on 
to make plain what he hath said, by de- 
scending to some particulars in which the 
elder's office seemeth especially to consist; 
and these are, saith he, the admitting of 
members into the church upon profession of 
faith made, and the reproving and censur- 
ing of obstinate offenders. These are the 
most frequent public administrations of the 
office of ruling elders. And what of them ? 
He saith, as they leave the execution of 
these things to the elders alone in the set- 
tled and well ordered state of the church, 
so do they deny that they can be rightly and 
orderly done, but with the people's privity 
and consent. His restriction to the settled 
and well ordered estate of the church I can- 
not understand. He had done well to have 
explained what he meaneth by that not set- 
tled, nor well ordered state of the church, 
in which he thinks it belongeth not to the 
elders alone to admit or cut off members. 
His other ambiguous expression I under- 
stand better, for by the people's privity he 
meaneth, that the people should hear the 



voices and suffrages of the elders ; and by 
the people's consent, he meaneth the peo- 
ple's voting with the elders, as we shall hear 
afterward, p. 6. That the admission of mem- 
bers ought to be with the people's privity 
and consent, he will prove by two reasons, 
p. 6 : 1. Because we find in the Acts of the 
Apostles that men were received into the 
fellowship of the church, and baptised pub- 
licly, and in the face of the congregation. 
2. Because the whole communalty, being 
nearly to join with these that are admitted, 
ought to take knowledge of the profession of 
their faith. These reasons can neither con- 
clude the people's right of suffrage in this 
matter, nor so much as the people's hear- 
ing of the suffrages of the elders, but only 
that the matter might not be ended without 
the people's knowledge and tacit consent. 
Beside, there is no small difference to be put 
betwixt the admission of Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, upon their profession of the true 
Christian faith, and the admission of such as 
have transported themselves from another 
Christian congregation, bringing with them 
a sufficient testimony of their holy profes- 
sion of faith and good conversation. In the 
meanwhile let the reader note, that this dis- 
puter hath here in a parenthesis inter- 
laced gross anabaptistry, holding it a kind 
of unorderly anticipation to baptise infants, 
who cannot give a confession of their faith. 
And within a few lines he lets another 
thing fall from his pen, which smelleth 
strongly of the anabaptistical tenet, concern- 
ing having all things common, even bodily 
goods. 

But I proceed with him (p. 7) to the 
second head, concerning excommunication 
and church censures by the elders, with the 
people's privity and consent. This he prov- 
eth by three arguments : 1. Because Paul 
saith, "Them tnat sin rebuke before all, 
that others also may fear," 1 Tim. v. 20, — 
a brave argument indeed. This charge is 
not given to ruling elders, and if it had, it 
can neither prove the suffrage of the peo- 
ple, nor their hearing of the suffrage of the 
elders, but only the execution of the sen- 
tence of the elders, in the presence and au- 
dience of the congregation. 2. He argueth 
from these words, " Tell the church," Matt. 
xviii. 17, where he would make it appear 
that, by the church is not meant the senate 
of elders excluding the people (p. 8) ; yea, 
he saith that, in this circumstance now in 
consideration, it comes nearer the truth to 



expound the church to be the bishop, since 
neither bishops nor their court-keepers do 
exclude the people from their consistories. 
Sure I am, in Scotland (let others speak for 
themselves), the bishops in their visitations, 
high commissions, privy-conferences at sy- 
nods (in which they passed their decrees) 
did exclude both the people, and the most 
part of the ministers. He thinketh it a 
course unheard of, either among Jews, Gen- 
tiles, or Christians, before this last age, that 
public judgments should be privately exer- 
cised, and without the people's privity. 
This (if at all to the point) must be under- 
stood, not of the final execution, but of the 
judicial sentence or decree. What then 
shall we think, that the senators at Borne, 
or the Areopagites at Athens, did never 
conclude or decree anything concerning a 
public judgment, except in the audience and 
presence of the people. The judges in Is- 
rael did sit in the gates of the city, that all 
persous, both poor and rich, great and small, 
might have access unto them with their 
complaints, and that the sentence of judg- 
ment might be the more notorious and ex- 
emplary, being given forth and promulgate 
in the gates. This proveth not that the 
judges did debate, voice and conclude all 
matters in the public audience of the peo- 
ple, (p. 9.) It appeareth rather that they 
were so accommodate, that they might do 
these things apart from the multitude. It 
is too much for him to affirm, either that 
the synagogues were places of civil conven- 
tions and judgments (p. 9), or that nothing 
was in the synagogues decreed without the 
people's privity, while as he hath given no 
proof nor evidence at all for it 

You need not, my masters, be so curious 
in the notation of the name cicAi^ta, which 
every smatterer in divinity knoweth. But 
what of it ? You say the elders (as such) 
are called, to wit, to their office of elder- 
dership ; but called out they are not, being 
themselves to call out the church. It is 
true that the word emcXqaia noteth not only 
a calling, or a gathering together, by virtue 
of verb *a\«<70cu, but also a separation by 
virtue of the particle e*. But I hope it is 
no paradox to say, that the elders are both 
called or gathered together unto the elder- 
ship, and called out or separate from the 
rest of the church to that office. And it is 
as far from a paradox to say, that they who 
are called out cannot call out others, espe- 
cially the one calling out being to an office, 
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and the other calling out being from nature 
to grace. 

He cannot think that the name ecclesia, 
— * church,' hath been used by any Greek 
author before the apostles' times, or in their 
days, or in the age after them, for the as- 
sembly of sole governors in the act of their 
government. I shall first give instances 
| against him in the verb, because, he said, 
the elders (as such) cannot be said to be 
called out. The Septuagint read, Deut. 
xxxi. 28, €KK\rifftaaaT€ 9 " Gather unto me 
all the elders;" the like you may find, 

1 Kings viii. 1 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 1. I shall 
next put him in mind that the Septuagint 
sometime turn kahal by ovvibpiov, as Prov. 
xxvi. 26, " His wickedness shall be showed 
before the whole congregation," — kv awe- 
bply. And it is plain that the name of the 
congregation, or church, is given to the el- 
ders; for that which is said of the elders, 
Deut. xix. 12 ; Josh. xx. 4, is said of the 
congregation, Num. xxxv. 24 ; Josh. xx. 6 ; 
so Exod. xii. 3, compared with ver. 21. — 
This, if he will not take well from us, let 
him take it from an anti-presbyterian, 
who observeth from 1 Chron. xiii. 1, 2, 4 ; 

2 Chron. i. 3, that both kahal and £jc*\i?- 
<rio are used for the elders and gover- 
nors, Guide unto Sion, p. 5. The place, 
Deut. xxiii. 1 — 3, is well worthy of obser- 
vation. It is ordained that he who is wound- 
ed in the stones, or hath his privy member 
cut off, or is a bastard, or an Ammonite, or 
a Moabite, shall not enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lord to the tenth generation. 
The word is kahal in the Hebrew, and 
€KK\r)aia in the version of the LXX. ; 
yet Junius, Fiscator, and Pelicanus on that 
place ; and Martyr, on Judg. xi. 1, hold that 
by the church or congregation in that place 
is meant confessius judicum, — ' the court 
of judges and rulers,' which is called " the 
congregation of the mighty," Psal. lxxx. 2. 
So that the true sense of the place is the 
secluding of those persons from bearing any 
office or rule in the commonwealth of Is- 
rael, whereby they might be members of 
those courts which did represent Israel. 
The same sense is given by Lyranus, Caje- 
tan, Oleaster, Tostatus, and Lorinus ; and, 
which is more to be thought of, Ainsworth 
himself expoundeth it so, and further show- 
eth that it cannot be meant of joining to 
the faith and religion of Israel, or entering 
into the church in that respect, because 
Exod. xii. 48, 49 ; Num. xv. 14, 15. All 



strangers were, upon their circumcision, ad- 
mitted into the congregation of Israel to 
offer sacrifices, and, by consequence, to enter 
into the court of the tabernacle, which also 
appeareth from Lev. xxii. 18 ; Num. ix. 14. 
The point being now cleared from the holy 
Scriptures, we shall the less need to trou- 
ble ourselves in the search of profane au- 
thors ; yet Pasor findeth Demosthenes us- 
ing the word eiucXriaia pro condone mag- 
natum. 

As for that common expression of divines, 1 
(p. 10) that the elders are the church repre- 
sentative, we desire not to wrangle about 
names, so that the thing itself (which is the 
power and authority oi the officers sitting 
and judging apart from the people) be con- 
descended upon. Yet let us see upon what 
grounds the name of a representative church 
is, by this man, so superciliously rejected. 
First, He saith that no godly, no, nor rea- 
sonable man will affirm that this represen- 
tation is to be extended to any other acts of 
religion than those which are exercised in 
the government of the church. But quo 
warranto ? Shall a man be both ungodly 
and unreasonable, for affirming that the 
elders may and ought to represent the 
church where they serve, in preferring a 
petition to the king and the parliament for 
a reformation, or in bearing witness of the 
desolate condition of the parish through the 
want of a ministry, or in giving counsel to a 
sister church, though these be not acts of 
governing the church. Well, be it as he 
saith, what great absurdity shall follow ! 
Then, forsooth, it appertains to the people, 
primarily and originally under Christ, to 
rule and govern tne church, that is, them- 
selves. But who, saith he, will so say of a 
government not personal, but public, and 
instituted as the church is ? Surely they 
who think the power to be originally in the 
people, might here easily reply that this 
is no more strange than to say that the 
power, which is primarily and originally in 
the body of a kingdom, is exercised by the 
parliament, whicn is the representative 
thereof. But because many learned men 
deny the power of church government to 
be originally in the people, though others 
(and tnose very learned too) do affirm it, 
therefore, to pass that, I shall serve him with 
another answer ; for as we can defend the 
authority of presbyteries and synods without 

i Polan. Synt., lib. Tii. cap. 11, p. 539. 
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wrangling about the name of a representa- 
tive church, so can we defend the name of a 
representative church, without debating the 
question, whether the people have the power 
originally or not. May he, therefore, be 
pleased to take notice of other grounds and 
reasons for the name of a representative 
church, as namely, first, What the elders, 
with the knowledge and tacit consent of the 
church, do approve or dislike, that is, sup- 
posed to be approved or disliked by the 
whole church, which importeth that the 
church is, in some sort, represented by the 
senate of elders. Secondly, As we say we 
have seen a man, when haply we have seen 
nothing but his head or his face, which mak- 
eth him known unto us (whence it is that 
painters represent men unto us oftiraes, 
only from their shoulders upward), so do we 
discern and know a visible political church, 
when we see in the senate, as it were, the 
head and face thereof, the officers being as 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, &c, to the church ; 
that is, being the most noble and chief mem- 
bers whereby the body is governed. Third- 
ly, The senate of elders is said to represent 
the church, because of the affinity and like- 
ness betwixt it and the senate, which repre- 
senteth a city, or some inferior civil corpo- 
ration, — affinity, I mean, not every way, 
but in this, that the government is not in 
the hands of all, but a few, and that those 
few were chosen with the consent of the 
whole corporation. Fourthly, And if, for 
these reasons, the eldership of a particular 
church may be called a representative 
church, there is much more reason for giv- 
ing this name to a classical presbytery, or to 
a synod provincial or national ; for these do 
result out of many particular churches, be- 
ing made up of their commissioners. 

His second reason he taketh from the 
nature of representations, alleging, that if 
the elders in their consistory represent the 
church, then whatsoever they either decree 
or do, agreeing to the word of God, that 
also the church decreeth and doth, though 
absent, — though ignorant both what the 
thing is, and upon what grounds it is done 
by the elders ; and this, how consonant it is 
to Papists' implicit faith, he leaveth it to 
wise men to consider. This argument is as 
much against the representations of kings 
and states, by their ambassadors and com* 
mission ers, as it is against the representation 
of churches by the consistory of elders ; and 
so all the wisdom of princes and states, in 



their embassies, shall turn to implicit faith, be- 
cause, according to this ground, what the re- 
presenting doth within the bounds of his com- 
mission, that the represented doth implicite. 
And now, I shall leave to be considered by 
wise men Jhese vast differences betwixt 
the Papists' implicit faith and the case of 
our churches governed by elderships: 1. The 
church assenteth not to that which the con- 
sistory of elders decreeth or doth, except it 
be agreeing to the word of God, as the 
reasoner himself saith ; but there is no such 
limitation in the Papists' implicit faith. 2. 
The consistory of elders doth not press any- 
thing upon the church imperiously, or by 
naked will and authority, without any rea- 
son, as the church of Rome doth with those 
from whom she requireth implicit faith. 3. 
The Papists know not what those things be, 
which they believe by implicit faith ; so that 
such a faith is rightly called mera articu- 
lorum fidei ignorantia, — * a mere igno- 
rance of the articles of faith ;' 1 but the de- 
crees of our elderships, whereunto our 
churches do consent, are made known unto 
them. 4. Our churches are, by the judg- 
ment of Christian discretion, to examine ail 
things propounded unto them, even the de- 
crees of the elders, whereas Papists may not 
examine what the church propoundeth or 
commandeth. 5. Papists, by their implicit 
faith, believe whatsoever the church believ- 
eth, because they think the church cannot 
err ; but our churches conceive not only 
their particular elderships, but oecumenical 
councils to be subject to error. 

Come we now to his third general reason 
(p. 11), whereby he laboureth to prove that 
the consistorian course is contrary to the 
practice of the apostolic churches, because 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. v., writeth to the whole 
church of Corinth, to excommunicate the 
incestuous man. And that by these words, 
" when you are come together" (p. 12), the 
whole church is to be understood, he prov- 
eth by three reasons. The strength of them 
all we shall take together in one argument, 
thus: They among whom the fornicator 
was, who were puffed up when they should 
have sorrowed, and out of the midst of 
whom he was to be put who had done that 
thing, to whom it appertained to purge out 
the old leaven, and to whom the Apostle 
wrote not to be commingled with fornica- 
tors or covetous persons, they were to 

i Ger. Loc. Theol., torn. iii. ; de Justify p. 114. 
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be gathered together into one, and to 
judge and excommunicate that incestuous 
person. 

But they, among whom the fornicator 
was, &c, were not the elders alone, but the 
whole church ; therefore, &c. 

And now what shall this disputer say, if 
I cleave this his strong argument with a 
wedge of his own timber ; thus : 

If they, among whom the fornicator was, 
who were puffed up, when they should have 
sorrowed, and out of the midst of whom, &c, 
were to judge and excommunicate that in- 
cestuous person, then women were to judge 
and excommunicate him, and not men only. 
But the latter is absurd, therefore so is the 
former. My proposition he must either 
grant, or else say that the incestuous man 
was not to be put out of the midst of women, 
and that the Apostle did not forbid women 
to be commingled with fornicators. My as- 
sumption is his own (p. 24), where he tells 
us, from 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35 ; 1 Tim. ii. 12, 
that women are debarred from liberty or 
right of voting in public ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Then let him see to the conclu- 
sion. 

Another proof (p. 18) of the same point, 
he addeth from 2 Cor. ii., where he writeth 
to these same Corinthians, to receive, pardon 
and comfort the penitent, which I might re- 
pel in the same manner. But there is a 
word in that same chapter which may clear 
the thing, ver. 6, " Sufficient to such a man 
is this punishment (or censure), which was 
inflicted of many." Which many, if (as he 
saith in the next page) the Apostle had op- 
posed to himself alone, and not to all, then 
he said but the half of that which he meant 
to say. He would have the Corinthians to 
think it enough, that the man had been 
publicly censured by so many as were in 
their presbytery. Now if he had been cen- 
sured by the whole church, it had been more 
fit and emphatical to have said " censured 
by all." But there is another sense which 
well fitteth the place. 1 Heinsius observeth 
that nXeiovcs is one thing, vi wXeloies an- 
other thing: the former noting those that 
exceed in number, the latter those that are 
chief in dignity ; and that, therefore, the 
Apostle, when he saith vito rdv nXeiot'wv, 
meaneth the rulers and elders of the church : 
so that the reading shall be this, " Sufficient 
to such a man is this censure inflicted of the 

i Exerc. Sacr. in ilium locum. 



chief." In the same sense Fiscator taketh 
the words, which also he doth illustrate from 
Matt. xii. 41, 42, ttXciof lw*a — * a greater 
than Jonah;' wXelov SoXo/jiarros, — *a great- 
er than Solomon.' 

To conclude this case, the Apostle, as in 
other epistles, so in this, doth sometime 
point at common duties belonging to the 
whole church, sometime at the unties of 
officers. That the whole church of Corinth 
should have sorrowed for the incestuous 
man, and that it was a common duty to 
them not to be commingled with fornica- 
tors, and to " have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather to 
reprove them :" Eph. v. 11 : in like man- 
ner it concerned them all to comfort him, 
being penitent. But as for the judging 
and excommunicating of him, that did be- 
long only to the presbytery of Corinth, and 
so Calvin, Piscator, Pareus, and many 
others, expound the Apostle's words. 

His digression (p. 13, 14) to prove that 
the Apostle alone did not give forth sen- 
tence judicially upon the offender, is not 
against us, but against the prelatical party ; 
therefore I pass it. 

What he allegeth from Acts i. 6, 14; 
(p. 15, 16, 17, 19), for the church's right 
of suffrage in the election of officers, we do 
most heartily assent unto it, with this dis- 
tinction, that when the case is such as it 
was in the examples alleged, that is, when 
visible political churches are to be erected, 
not having been before, then the right of suf- 
frage in elections doth indeed belong to the 
whole body ; and though this way of elec- 
tion were ordinary, it cannot prove that the 
people have the power of that authority in 
them, to which they elect the officers, no 
more than the electors of the emperor have 
in them power of the imperial dignity, 
saith Baynes. But now it is not ordinary, 
for when there is already a settled eccle- 
siastical republic, or a church with officers, 
the officers for the time being ought, by 
their suffrages, to elect the officers that are 
wanting, with the knowledge and consent of 
the church. • 

Somewhat he demurreth upon Acts xv. 
(p. 17, 18) ; for the vindication of which 
place I refer my reader to the second part 
of the former Treatise, chap. 1 and 3. 
Neither shall I stay to examine by what 
method either this discourse, or the other 
about elections, falleth into the proof of 
his proposition, concerning that part of the 
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elder's office, which standeth in the censur- 
ing of offenders. 

He falleth at last into his own channel 
(p. 21), concluding it to be a thing most 
equal, that the whole church should clearly 
and undoubtedly take knowledge of the 
contumacy of the person that is to be ex- 
communicated, and of the crime for which ; 
and this we also say with him. 

One word I desire to have cleared before 
we proceed. One of his grounds in his 
discourse about elections (p. 20), is, that 
the church officers, as they are the servants 
of Christ Jesus, so also her servants for 
Jesus' sake, 2 Cor. iv. 5. The professors 
of Leyden 1 say well, that they are not pro- 
perly the servants of the church, but of 
God and of Christ; they are not lords of 
the church neither, but rulers, guides, 
bishops, and pastors of the church ; yet not 
servants of the church except objective, 
that is, the servants of God in the church, 
or for the church's good. If this be his 
meaning, it is well. But I doubt he hath 
another meaning, and that is, that the 
church doth give the power, which is her's, 
unto her officers, as her servants, to exer- 
cise it in her name. If this be the matter, 
then let us mark with Baynes, 1 that the 
church doth not virtually and out of power 
make an officer, but she doth it in steward- 
like manner, ministering to the sole lord 
and master of the house, so that he who is 
taken in doth not his office in her name, 
but in his master's name ; as a butler, taken 
in by the steward of the house, doth not 
execute his office in the steward's name, 
but in his master's, who only, out of power, 
did confer it on him. 

But now, lest any should conceive of him 
and those of his side, that they either exer- 
cise amongst themselves, or would thrust 
upon others, any popular or democratical 
church government; therefore he desireth 
the reader to make estimate, both of their 
judgment and practice in this point, accord- 
ing to these three declarations (p. 22). 

First, he saith, they believe, that the ex- 
ternal church government under Christ is 
plainly aristocratical, and to be administered 
by some choice men, although the state be 
after a sort popular and democratical. In 
respect of the latter, he saith (p. 23), it 
appertains to the people, freely to vote in 
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elections and judgments of the church ; in 
respect of the former, that the elders ought 
to govern the people, even in their voting 
in just liberty, by propounding and order- 
ing all things, and, after the voting of the 
church, solemnly executing either ordina- 
tion or excommunication. Behold how he 
runneth upon the rock of popular govern- 
ment, even whiles he pretendeth to have 
his course another way : God send us better 
pilots. I remember I have read in sundry 
places of Bodin, De Repub., that the state is 
oftimes different from the government. 
But sure I am, this anti-consistorian mak- 
eth not only the state, but the government 
of the church, to be democratical, and that 
in the superlative degree, for the govern- 
ment is democratical, at least composed of 
a mixture of aristocracy and democracy 
(which is the most that he dare say of the 
church government) where the people have 
the liberty of electing their own officers and 
rulers, and where the senate so far observ- 
eth the people, that they may not pass the 
final act, in any matter of importance, with- 
out the knowledge and tacit consent of the 
people, though the people do not vote in 
the senate, nay, though the senate do not 
vote in the hearing of the people. Now, 
this seemeth not enough to those with whom 
we have now to do. They will have the 
people freely to vote in all judgments of the 
church. And what is that but the very 
exercise of jurisdiction by the people, which 
is the democracy of Movellius, condemned 
by Parker himself, 1 who maketh the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical power proper to the 
rulers of the church, though he placeth the 
power itself originally in the whole church. 
Let it further be observed what difference 
those men make betwixt the elders and the 
people in the government of the church; 
that which they make proper to the elders 
is only the propounding and ordering of 
matters, and the executing of some solemn 
act in name of the church. This is no 
more than belongeth to the moderator or 
preses in any consistory. But they will 
have the matter to be determined according 
to the most voices of the people. And so 
the new form of church government which 
is here laid before us, is a mere demo- 
cracy with many moderators, which is the 
most monstrous government that ever was 
heard of. 

i De Pol. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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His second declaration is, That the elders 
may and ought at times, to meet apart from 
the body of the church for deliberation. 
This, if he mean only of that which he 
specifieth, — the preparing of things so as 
publicly, and betore the people, they may 
be prosecuted with most conveniency, — it is 
no more than what many require in mo- 
derators of synods, to whom they think fit 
that some assessors, or coadjutors, be adjoin- 
ed for deliberating in private upon the most 
orderly and convenient prosecuting of pur- 
poses in public, which, as it hindereth not 
the government of synods to be aristocrati- 
cal, so neither doth the deliberation of the 
elders in private hinder the government 
now in question to be democratical. But, 
if he mean generally that the elders may 
deliberate apart upon everything whatsoever 
which is to be voiced by the people, then I 
ask, by what reason doth he seclude from 
the deliberations those who are to voice? 
For to give being and force to an ecclesias- 
tical decree by voicing, is more than to 
deliberate upon it, whence it is that Papists 
give to Presbyters a deliberative voice in 
councils, but not a decisive voice, and we 
also permit any understanding godly man 
to propound a matter to a synod, or to 
reason upon it, though none have power of 
suffrage but the commissioners of churches ; 
so that he had greater reason to seclude 
the people from the voices than from the 
deliberations. 

His third declaration (p. 24) comes last, 
and that is, that by the people, whose right 
in voting they thus stand for, they under- 
stand not women and children, but only 
men, and them grown, and of discretion. 
Before he did object to us that neither in 
Scripture nor in Greek authors, the name 
church is used for the assembly of sole 
governors ; and to this I suppose I did give 
a satisfactory answer. But, good sir, be 

E leased mutually to resolve us where you 
ave read in Scripture, or in Greek authors, 
the name church (setting aside all repre- 
sentatives of churches and assemblies of sole 
governors) used for men alone, and them 
grown and of discretion, secluding women 
and children ; for now I see your reserved 
gloss upon those words, " Tell the church :" 
Tell all the men in the parish that are 
grown and of discretion. You must not 
take so much upon you, as to expound that 
text by a synecdoche, which none that ever 
wrote upon it before yourselves did imagine, 



and yet challenge us for expounding it by 
another synecdoche, following Chrysostom, 
Euthymius, Faber, Stapulensis, and many 
late interpreters, who understand by church 
in that place, the rulers of the church, 
which are the noblest part of the church. 
I shall shut up this point with the words of 
Hyperius, 1 who saitb that we must not un- 
derstand by the church the whole multi- 
tude, Sed potiu8 delectos, &c. — * But ra- 
ther certain choice elders, noted for their 
learning and godliness, in whose power the 
church will have to be the judgment in 
such like causes, which is proved from that, 
that, Matt, xviii., after it was said, Tell the 
church, it is added, where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. 9 And, 2 Cor. ii., he 
saith, " Sufficient is this censure inflicted by 
many." 

We have now done with the elderships 
of particular churches, but there is another 
blow which I perceive is intended against 
classical presbyteries and synods, provincial 
and national, for the due power by which 
my opposite would have the church to be 
governed, he layeth before us in this asser- 
tion (p. 24, 25V that " Every particular 
visible church nath from Christ absolute 
and entire power to exercise in and of her- 
self, every ordinance of God, and so is an 
independent body, not standing under any 
other ecclesiastical authority out of itself." 
And this he will prove by ten arguments ; 
but I shall not need to multiply answers as 
he doth arguments, because many of them 
are coincident. The first, third, fourth, 
and sixth, do all hit upon the same string. 
The first is thus (p. 26) : If those churches, 
planted by the apostolic institution, had 
power fully in themselves immediately from 
Christ to practise all his ordinances, then 
have all churches the like power now. But 
the first is true ; therefore, &c. The third 
thus (p. 28) : Whatsoever was commanded 
by the seven churches to be practised by each 
of them apart, in and for themselves, that 
no church of God must now omit. But 
ecclesiastical government was commanded 
to the seven churches to be practised by 
each of them, &c. The fourth, thus (p. 28, 
29) : If the church of Corinth had power 
and authority within herself to exercise ec- 
clesiastical government, then ought not par- 
ticular congregations now to stand under any 

1 Comment, in 1 Cor. v. 4. 
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other ecclesiastical authority out of them- 
selves. But the first is true ; therefore, &c. 
The sixth thus (p. 30) : If the Apostle gave 
commandment unto the eldership of Ephe- 
sus for the whole administration of all ordi- 
nances in that church, then may the elder- 
ship of every particular congregation admi- 
nister among themselves all God's ordinan- 
ces. But the first is true ; therefore, &c. 

Now for answer to these : First, I sim- 
ply deny the connection of the proposition 
of the fourth argument, because it argueth 
a genere ad speciem affirmative, from the 
exercising of ecclesiastical government, to 
the exercising of it independently. Nei- 
ther hath he said anything for proof hereof. 
Next, the reader will easily perceive that 
both in the first and sixth argument, his 
citations in proof both of the propositions 
and assumptions, have not so much as the 
least colour of pertinency, and far less of 
proof. In both these arguments, when he 
would prove the proposition, he speaketh to 
the assumption, and contrariwise. But 
these things I delight not to insist upon; 
only I shall give two distinctions, any one 
of which, much more both of them, shall 
make these argument wholly unprofitable 
unto him. First, I distinguish his proposi- 
tions : That power and authority which the 
church of Corinth, the seven churches of 
Asia, and other apostolical churches, had to 
exercise ecclesiastical government in and for 
themselves, the like have all churches now 
which are of the like frame and condition ; 
but the most part of particular churches 
now are of a different frame and condition 
from the apostolic churches, and so have not 
such fulness of power as they had. Put the 
case, that the apostolic churches were no 
greater than might, and did ordinarily as- 
semble together into one place for the wor- 
ship of God, yet since by reason of the 
troubles of those times (which suffered not 
the Christians to spread themselves abroad 
all the country over, but confined them 
within cities and safe places) those churches 
were not planted so thick and near together 
as that they might have the conveniency of 
synodical consociation ; hence it appeareth 
that they might do many things in and by 
themselves, which particular congregations 
now, having the conveniency of consociation 
with neighbour churches, ought not to do 
in and by themselves. But this I have said 
gratis, having in my former treatise at 
length declared that the apostolic churches 



(at least the most and principal of them) 
were greater than could assemble ordinarily 
in one place of worship, and that they were 
served with sundry, both pastors and elders, 
and that therefore our parochial churches 
ought not to be, in respect of the points in 
question, compared with their churches, nor 
our parochial presbyteries with their pres- 
byteries. 

The second distinction which I have to 
propound, is concerning the assumptions of 
the arguments now in hand. The apostolic 
churches did indeed ordinarily exercise ec- 
clesiastical government and all the ordinan- 
ces of Christ, in and for themselves, yet so 
that when the occasion of a synod did occur 
for determining a question which was too 
hard for particular churches, and was also 
common to many churches, in that case 
they did submit themselves to the authority 
of the synod. Which hath also before been 
made plain from Acts xv. To practise all 
the ordinances of God in a church is one 
thing, and to practise them independently 
so as never to be subject to the authority of 
a synod, is another thing. My antagonist 
doth after take it for granted, and saith, 
(p. 32), that all learned men have granted 
that the churches of the apostolic constitu- 
tion were independent bodies. But whence 
are you, sir, that would make your reader 
believe there are no learned men in the 
churches of Scotland, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, and the other reformed churches 
which have the government of presbyteries 
and synods, conceiving it to be most agree- 
able to the apostolical pattern ? Have you 
put out of the category of learned men all 
Protestant writers, who, in the controver- 
sies about councils, dispute against Papists 
from Acts xv. 2 ? Why did you not among 
all your impertinent allegations, cite some 
few of those learned men who grant the 
apostolic churches to have been independent 
bodies ? But we must hear what more you 
have to say. 

Your first eight and ten arguments are 
in like manner coincident (p. 29). The 
first you frame thus: Such actions the 
church may lawfully do wherein no law of 
God is broken. But there is no law of God 
broken when particular churches do in and 
among themselves exercise all God's ordinan- 
ces ; therefore, &c. The eighth thus : What- 
soever government cannot be found com- 
manded in the written word of God ought 
not to have any place in the church of God. 
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But the government of presbyteries and 
synods over many particular congregations 
cannot be found commanded, &c. The 
tenth thus (p. 34) : It is a sin against God 
to add anything to that form and manner 
of ordering churches which Christ hath set 
forth in the New Testament. But to sub- 
ject particular congregations under any 
other ecclesiastical authority out of them- 
selves, is to add, &c. 

Now, the word independently must be 
added to the assumption of the first argu- 
ment, else it cannot conclude what he af- 
firms and we deny ; for there is no question 
but particular churches may exercise in and 
among themselves all God's ordinances in 
those cases and with those distinctions which 
I have spoken of before, part 2, chap. 2. 
This being cleared, I deny the assumption 
in all these three arguments. I expected 
proof for it, but he hath given none, except 
that it cannot for shame be denied. I had 
thought it rather a shameful thing for a 
writer to trouble his reader with arguments 
which he cannot make good. But what 
saith he to the professors of Leyden,i who 
hold the institution of synods not to be 
human but divine, which they prove from 
Matt, xviii. and Acts xv. Nay, what is 
more ordinary in Protestant writers than 
the applying of those words, " Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them," unto 
synods and councils; and hence they con- 
demn the popish councils, insomuch that 
Bellarmine, Salmeron, and other Jesuits 
have in this contradicted all our writers, 
telling us (as these men do) that our Sa- 
viour meaneth not of councils in these words. 
Moreover, that commandment whereby we 
stand obliged to follow the example both 
of the Jewish church in the Old Testament, 
and of the apostolical churches in the New 
Testament, in such things as they had not 
for any special reason which doth not con- 
cern us, is transgressed by the withdrawing 
of congregations from subjection unto sy- 
nods. Of which things I have said enough 
before. It is now but a poor begging of 
that which is in question, to object that the 
government of presbyteries and synods hath 
no warrant from the word of God. 

Come we then to examine his other ar- 
guments. His second he composeth thus 
(p. 27) : If Christ, in Matt, xviii. 17, where 

» Synops. d. 49, th. 10, ex. d. 42, thes. 62. 



he saith, " Tell the church," doth mean a 
particular congregation, then hath every 
particular congregation an entire power in 
and of itself to exercise ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and all other God's spiritual ordinan- 
ces. But the first is true ; therefore, &c. For 
the proposition he citeth some writers who 
do not speak of such a connection as he had 
to prove. The assumption he proveth thus : 
That church which Christ intendeth in 
Matt, xviii. hath absolute power in and of 
itself to perform all God's ordinances. But 
Christ intendeth in Matt, xviii. a particu- 
lar congregation ; therefore every particular 
congregation hath absolute power, &c. 
How bravely doth he conclude the point ! 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amid. 
We will not examine our examinator's logic: 
we know what he would say, and we would 
have him to know again that Christ, in 
Matt, xviii., meaneth indeed some sort of a 
particular congregation, but neither only 
nor independently. Nay, he meaneth all 
the consistories of the church, higher and 
lower respectively, as Parker conceiveth, 
whose words I have before set down; and 
to this sense the thread of the text doth 
lead us, for as in the preceding words there 
is a gradation from one to two or three 
more, then to the church, so is there a gra- 
dation (by the like order and reason) in the 
consistories of the church. Tostatus upon 
this place acknowledged that dice ecclesice 
reacheth as far as to an oecumenical council 
when particular churches err in their deter- 
minations, or when the cause is common to 
all the churches, for example, when the 
Pope is to be condemned. 

His seventh argument (p. 31) follows in 
my order, and it runneth after this manner : 
Such offices and callings, without which the 
church of God is complete and perfect for 

fovernment, are superfluous and human, 
tat the church of God may be complete 
and perfect for government, without pres- 
byterial and sy nodical offices and callings ; 
therefore, &c. I answer by a distinction: Such 
offices and callings without which the church 
of God is (according to the course of God's 
ordinary providence, or at all times and in 
all cases,) perfect and complete for govern- 
ment, are indeed superfluous and human. 
But that such offices and callings without 
which the church, by the absolute power of 
God, or at some times and in some cases, is 
perfect and complete, are superfluous and 
human, we utterly deny. Now, for the 
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point of synods, I shall produce no other 
witnesses than those which this disputer 
here taketh to be for him. Whittaker 1 ac- 
knowledged of councils, that secundum or- 
dinariam providentiam necessaria sunt 
ad bonum ecclesice gubernationem, — * ac- 
cording to ordinary providence they are 
necessary for the well-governing of the 
church.' Parker 8 acknowledged synods to 
be sometime necessary in the church, and 
he giveth example of the council of Nice, 
without which the evils of the church in the 
days of Constantine could not have been 
remedied. 

The ninth argument remaineth, which is 
this (p. 33), That government which merely 
tendeth unto the taking away from particu- 
lar congregations their due power is unlaw- 
ful. But the government of presbyteries 
and synods, as they now are, doth merely 
tend unto the taking away from particular 
congregations their due power. Ergo, I 
did expect some strong proof for the assump- 
tion of this argument, but we must take it 
as it is. He tells us out of Mr Barlow, 
that no man under the degree of a prophet 
or an apostle may prescribe God's church 
and children patterns. Our synods are 
further from prescribing patterns either of 
worship or church government than himself 
is. The pattern and whole manner of church 
government is set down in the Scripture, 
those circumstances excepted which are 
common to the church with the common- 
wealth, and are therefore determinable by 
nature's light. Synods may not prescribe 
new patterns, no more may particular 
churches ; but synods may, in common 
causes, and extraordinarily, prescribe unto 
particular churches such things as particular 
churches may in particular causes and ordi- 
narily prescribe to their own members. If 
he will believe Parker, 8 whom he thinks his 
own, the authority which particular churches 
have severally is not lost but augmented 
when they are joined together in synods. 
But we have before abundantly declared 
how presbyterial and synodical government 
doth not at all prejudge the rights of con- 
gregations. As for that which here he 
addeth by way of supposition, putting the 
case that presbyteries and synods will not 
permit a congregation to reject some con- 

i De Cone. q. 1, p. 29. 
a De Pol. Eccl., lib. iii. p. 131. 
8 De Pol. Eccl., lib. iii cap. 13, p. 124. Supra, 
cap. ult. 



victed heretics, nor to choose any, except 
unfit ministers, this is just as if one should 
object against parliaments, that, as they are 
now, they do merely tend to the taking 
away of the right and liberty of the subject, 
and then for proof should put the case, that 
parliaments will protect and maintain mo- 
nopolists, projectors, &c. 

Now, in tnis drove of argument (p. 35), 
the drover hath set some like the weak of 
the flock, to follow up behind. The first 
two are blind, and see not where they are 
going ; for it maketh nothing against us, 
either that the eldership of one congrega- 
tion hath not authority over the eldership 
of another congregation, or that a minister 
should not undertake the care of more 
churches than one. 

His third (p. 124), That presbyterial power 
is never mentioned in the Scripture, is a beg- 
ging of the thing in question, and is an- 
swered before ; yet I must put him again in 
mind of Parker, who, speaking of churches, 
saith : — Legitur in Scripturis de conjunc- 
ta earum auctoritate, quando in synodis 
congregantur, — ' We read, in their Scrip- 
tures, of their joint authority, when they 
are gathered together unto synods.' But 
there is a speech of Zuinglius against repre- 
sentative churches, which he may not omit. 
Zuinglius doth indeed justly ask of the anti- 
christian prelates, who had given them the 
name of a representative church, and who 
had given them power to make canons, &c, 
yet he addeth, 1 Ve his duntaxat, &c, — ' I 
speak of them only that are such; others 
who put themselves under, not above the 
Scriptures, my writings shall nothing pre- 
judge.' 

In the fourth place (p. 36) he objecteth, 
that whosoever shall deny their assertion, 
must hold two distinct forms of church go- 
vernment to be lawful, one where particular 
congregations do in and of themselves exer- 
cise all God's ordinances ; the other, 2 where 
they stand under another ecclesiastical au- 
thority out of themselves. I answer, It is 
most lawful for particular congregations, in 
and of themselves, to exercise all God's or- 
dinances, according to the distinctions and 
rules above mentioned ; but this is not re- 
pugnant to their standing under the autho- 
rity of presbyteries and synods, for which 
let us again hear a tender friend of congre- 
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gations : Major quidem potestas est sy- 
nodi quam unius alicujus ecclesicB prima, 
et parochialis. But go we along. 

His first argument is (p. 129), that, for 
this reason among others, the learned say 
the Pope is antichrist, namely, hecause he 
will have men to appeal from their own 
churches unto him, and to stand unto his 
sentence and decree ; and do not the pres- 
hyterial assemblies and synods take upon 
them an authority much like to it ? ooft, 
my master, soft. Cannot less serve you than 
to match our church government with the 
papal usurpations. Second, I shall beseech 
you to remember, 1. The Pope is one, and 
receiveth appellations monarcnically ; a sy- 
nod consist oth of many, and receiveth ap- 
pellations aristocratically ; 2. The Pope re- 
ceiveth appellations from other nations be- 
yond sea ; presbyteries and synods not so ; 
3. The Pope will have his sentence received 
as infallible ; presbyteries and synods ac- 
knowledge themselves subject to error; 4. 
The Popo acknowledgeth neither the elders 
nor the elderships of congregations ; which 
presbyteries and synods do. 5. The Pope 
acknowledgeth no power ecclesiastical on 
earth, except what is subject to him ; yea, 
derived from him ; and who will say so of 
presbyteries and synods ? 6. The Pope re- 
ceiveth appellations in other causes than 
ecclesiastical; presbyteries and synods not 
so. 7. Synods are made up of the commis- 
sioners of churches ; the Pope neither hath 
any commission himself from the churches, 
nor will admit the commissioners of churches 
to sit in judgment with him. 8. Synods, 
when they receive appellations, are tied to 
certain rules of proceeding and judging, es- 
pecially the Scripture ; the Pope maketh 
his power boundless, and exalteth himself 
above the very Scripture. There shall be 
no end except I stop in time ; and. what 
need I to make so many differences betwixt 
light and darkness ? 

A sixth argument we shall now have : 
What more meet and reasonable (saith he) 
than that every man's case be there heard 
and determined where the fault was com- 
mitted ? If this rule hold, then the parlia- 

1 Parker, ubi supra. 



ment or privy-council ought to go to every 
remote county and corner of the kingdom, 
to judge of such faults there committed as 
are proper for them to judge. 

His seventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh 
arguments (p. 37, 38) must be gone with 
silence, for they run upon the robbing of 
congregations of their right, the exercising 
of ecclesiastical government in all the apos- 
tolic churches, and our according with ra- 
pists and the hierarchy, all which objections 
have been before repelled ; and it is some- 
what strange that the disputer doth so often 
repeat the same arguments to make up the 
greater number. A pretty art, indeed, like 
that of the young logician, who would needs 
prove that the four eggs upon the table were 
five, because two ana three make five. 

In this second class of arguments there is 
only one behind, and that is, that by the 
titles given to all particular congregations, 
namely, a kingdom, a family, a body, a 
queen, &c, it appeareth that all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority ought to be, in every one of 
them, distinctly, wholly, entirely. Where, 
let the reader observe, that he maketh the 
meaning of that place, Matt. iii. 2, " The 
kingdom of God is at hand," to be this — 
A particular congregation is at hand ; also 
that he expoundeth Eph. ii. 19, and Psalm 
xlv., of a particular congregation, which are 
meant of the holy catholic church. But say 
that every particular congregation is a king- 
dom, a family, a body, a queen, how proveth 
he that these names do agree to every con- 
gregation in respect of her external policy 
or ecclesiastical government? Nay, say they 
do agree in this respect, yet, in a thousand 
examples, it is to be seen that one and the 
same thing is both totum and pars, the 
whole and the part, in different respects, 
whereof we have also spoken in the former 
treatise. 

He concludeth that, by this time, he doth 
suppose the reader perceiveth that the 
Scriptures are every way for them, and 
against the presbyterial government. You 
shall do well, Sir, to think better upon it — 
you have it yet to prove ; therefore go to 
your second thoughts, and examine with me 
your not unexaminable examination. Fare- 
well. 



THE END. 



